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/IDonstra  Zc  JBsqc  ^atrem 


Snow-white  lily,  frail  and  slender, 
Mary,  beauteous,  pure  and  tender, 

Make,  oh  make  my  life  like  thine. 
Thee  o'er  whom  the  Angel  bending 
Filled  with  bliss  all  earth  transcending. 

Miracle  of  love  divine ! 
Teach  me  to  be  meek  and  lowly, 
Fill  my  dreams  with  visions  holy, 

Make  my  heart  an  altar- throne. 
Where  the  Host  enshrined  in  glory. 
Where  my  Christ,  —  0  wondrous  story ! 

Finds  a  haven  all  His  own. 
Let  my  eyes  with  pure  thoughts  beaming 
Be  like  beacons  softly  gleaming — 

Lamps  before  the  Shrine  of  Love. 
May  my  words  in  accents  ringing, 
As  the  bells  in  turrets  swinging, 

Raise  all  minds  to  realms  above. 
But  God's  love.  His  grace  imploring. 
All  my  life  His  will  adoring, 

His  the  Cross  to  which  I  cling. 
Let  my  heart  like  incense  burning 
Know  no  longing,  but  the  yearning 

For  the  presence  of  its  King ! 


Percy  Vernon, 
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NDOUBTEDLY,  we  to-day  are  far  ahead  of  our 
ancestors  one  hundred  years  back,  in  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  operations  which  we  can 
perform,.  To-day,  by  the  use  of  mechanical  car- 
riers, coal  can  be  loaded  into  the  bunkers  of  a 
ship  at  a  rate  exceeding  five  hundred  tons  an 
hour.  One  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  loading 
was  done  by  hand,  such  an  operation  was  impossible  without  the 
expenditure  of  an  immense  amount  of  labor.  To-day,  a  ship  at  sea 
can  communicate  with  a  port  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  such  an  operation  was  undreamed  of.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  termed  '^Industrial  Progress,"  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  essay  is  to  determine  and  compare  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  such  progress  to  humanity  in  general. 

Before  treating  directly  of  these  advantages  and  disadvantages 
just  mentioned,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  relative  to  the  cause 
of  industrial  progress.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  men  are  not  always 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  labor.  Yet 
I  must  state  this  as  it  is  the  true  cause  of  progress.  Man  wishes 
to  do  better  and,  when  the  means  at  his  immediate  disposal  will 
not  serve,  he  seeks  new  ones.  So,  where  dissatisfaction  or  discontent 
is  rife,  there  will  one  find  the  ingenuity  of  man  active.  The  recent 
coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  is  causing  men  to  seek  a  substitute  for 
coal  or  to  find  means  of  economizing  in  its  consumption.  It  may 
be  objected  that  necessity  is  the  cause  of  progress.  True,  but  it  is 
the  remote  cause  determining  the  dissatisfaction,  which  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause.    • 

The  phrase  ''Industrial  Progress"  designates  that  evolution 
or  improvement  which  has  occurred,  since  man  was  created,  in  the 
arts  of  production.  The  rate  of  progress  has  not  always  been  the 
same.  Indeed,  there  have  been  whole  centuries  in  which  scarcely 
any  industrial  progress  was  made.  Then  there  have  been  times  at 
which  the  progress  was  very  great.  Shortly  after  the  year  1750 
there  began,  in  Great  Britain,  a  tremendous  industrial  change  which 
spread  to  all  civilized  countries  and  became  known  as  "The  In- 
dustrial Revolution."  Following  this  "Revolution"  we  find  one 
man  enabled,  by  the  use  of  the  spinning- jenny,  to  do  the  work  of 
eight  spinners.    We  find  the  steam  engine  replacing  the  coach  and 
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giving  faster  and  cheaper  service.  As  items  of  industrial  progress 
in  ancient  times,  I  might  cite  the  domestication  of  cattle  and  of 
grains. 

In  general,  the  advantages  derived  from  industrial  progress 
have  been  these :  (1)  a  saving  of  labor,  of  time,  of  materials  and  of 
implements;  (2)  the  removal  or  lessening  of  dangers  to  one's 
health;  (3)  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  goods  produced; 
and  (4)  the  finding  of  new  goods  and  of  new  powers.  Industrial 
progress  has,  in  fact,  enabled  man  to  produce  much  more  at  less 
cost  than  formerly,  to  use  articles  hitherto  thought  useless,  and  to 
perform  operations  hitherto  impossible. 

To  enlarge  somewhat  on  this  condensed  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  industrial  progress,  let  me  give  a  few  examples.  We 
know  that  ten-  and  twenty-share  ploughs,  drawn  by  steam  traction 
engines  and  controlled,  at  most,  by  two  men,  are  tearing  up  our 
western  prairies  at  a  rate  which,  by  comparison,  renders  the  rate 
of  the  one-horse  plow  almost  infinitesimal.  Here,  in  one  example, 
we  find  a  saving  of  time,  a  saving  of  labor,  for  the  machine  does 
the  work  of  many  men  and  many  beasts,  a  saving  of  materials,  for 
it  requires  much  less,  in  point  of  cost,  to  feed  the  engine  than 
it  would  to  feed  the  number  of  horses  which  would  be  needed  to 
do  an  equal  aniount  of  work,  and  a  saving  of  implements,  for  the 
metal  of  the  modern  machine  will  outlive  the  wooden  parts  of  the 
old  plough.  The  automatic  brake  and  the  Davey's  safety-lamp, 
for  use  in  coal  mines,  might  be  taken  as  examples  showing  how 
industrial  progress  decreases  dangers  to  life  and  limb.  Again, 
industrial  progress  supplies  the  shoe  manufacturer  with  better 
machinery,  and  an  improvement  in  the  qtiality  of  boots  produced, 
is  the  result.  Lastly,  in  the  source  of  industrial  progress,  new  goods 
have  been  discovered,  as,  for  instance,  peat  in  our  Canadian  bogs, 
and  new  powers  have  been  gained,  as  the  transmission  of  sound  by 
electric  waves. 

But  industrial  progress  has  its  disadvantages.  Much  of  the 
best  technical  skill  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  armaments 
whose  sole  mission  is  destruction.  Then,  too,  the  refuse  of  great 
manufacturing  plants,  and  of  the  towns  which  spring  up  around 
them,  pollutes  many  a  stream,  while  untold  chimneys  fill  the  air 
with  soot,  and  gas,  and  vapors.  Worse  than  this,  the  conditions 
under  which  men  labor  have,  in  many  cases,  become  unavoidably 
unpleasant  and  injurious.  Who  can  imagine  a  pleasant  foundry 
or  rivetting-shop  ?  Yet,  if  we  are  to  credit  story,  the  ancient 
smithy  was  a  pleasant  place. 

And  industrial  progress  has  caused  an  artistic  loss  of  two-fold 
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nature.  The  deadening  of  the  artistic  faculties  of  the  masses, 
huddled  around  their  factories,  to  whom  necessity  has  left  scant 
choice  in  raiment  or  in  dwelling,  can  be  imagined.  But  the  scars 
which  many  modern  industries  make  upon  the  beauty  of  a  country 
can  be  seen.  "Where  is  the  beauty  of  coal  bunkers  or  of  lumber 
piles?  Another  disadvantage  of  industrial  progress  has  been  the 
depreciation  of  special  faculties.  Machinery  can  to-day  turn  out 
a  better  shoe  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost  than  could  a  skilled 
shoemaker.  So  here  is  a  trade  losing  its  value  owing  to  industrial 
progress.  Yet  the  disadvantage  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  are 
more  due  to  carelessness  than  directly  to  industrial  progress,  and 
could  be  avoided  by  wise  legislation. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  industrial  progress  will  force  one  to  conclude,  disadvantages  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  we  ought  to  have  gained  by  in- 
dustrial progress.  But  have  we?  Comparisons  made  by  many 
writers  show  that  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes  to-day  is  no 
better,  if  as  good,  as  that  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, while  the  condition  of  the  very  poor  is  worse. 

The  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  forces  at  work  which  mitigate  the  advantages 
derived  from  industrial  progress.  We  pay  more,  to-day,  for  food 
and  raiment  than  did  our  ancestors,  partly  because  we  congregate 
more  in  cities  than  they  did,  and,  consequently,  must  be  supplied 
with  the  necessities  of  life  from  a  distance,  which  is  an  expensive 
mode;  partly  because  of  the  extensive  operations  of  the  middle- 
man. So  the  advantage  of  improvements  which,  generally,  affect 
only  part  of  the  production,  and  which,  therefore,  effect  only  a 
partial  saving,  is  lost  by  the  extortions  of  transportation  companies 
and  of  middlemen.  Many  improvements,  moreover,  are  concerned 
with  the  production  of  luxuries  and  do  not  benefit  the  poor.  But 
the  greatest  improvements  in  recent  years  have  been  made  in  tran- 
sportation facilities.  Now  this  has  enabled  men  to  dwell  in  cities 
and  be  fed  from  a  distance,  but  it  has  not  enabled  men  to  live 
better  and  cheaper,  though  electric  trolley  lines  may  affect  this 
slightly  in  some  few  cases. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  gain  from  industrial 
progress  has  been  so  small.  A  greater  reason  remains.  It  is  that 
the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  a  great  part  of  industrial 
progress  are  reuired  to  comuenqsate  for  injury  done  Mother  Earth, 
principally  by  man.  The  soil  of  many  districts  has  been  impoverish- 
ed by  exhaustive  farming,  —  much  has  been  taken  from  the  soil 
and  little  has  been  given  in  return.     This  has  necessitated  the  in- 
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vention  of  fertilizers  and  the  improvement  of  irrigation  systems. 
In  some  cases  compensation  must  be  made  for  the  loss  of  some 
mineral  through  the  exhaustion  of  a  mine.  Then,  too,  certain  use- 
ful plants  and  animals  have  become  extinct  and  have  been  succeed- 
ed by  noxious.  But  the  worst  injury  has  been  the  destruction  of 
forests.  This  destruction  has  resulted,  sometimes  from  fire,  usually 
caused  by  man's  carelessness,  sometimes,  and  very  often,  from  im- 
proper methods  of  lumbering.  Forest  land  is  often  useful  and 
fit  for  nothing  else  than  to  grow  timber,  and  when  the  growth 
is  destroyed  the  land  becomes  waste.  The  removal  of  the  forests 
causes  fioods  by  loosening  the  hold  of  the  soil  upon  the  moisture, 
and  it  indirectly  causes  the  increase  of  noxious  insects  by  removing 
their  check,  the  birds.  For  this  injury  to  Mother  Earth  man  has 
to  suffer  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  of  lumber. 

A.  G.  McHuGH,  13. 
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Zbc  IDero. 


T  was  about  sunset  one  sweet  September  evening 
of  his  mother's  kitchen  and  caught  the  grateful 
with  light  and  boyish  heart,  the  cheerful  clatter 
As  he  approached  he  heard,  for  the  last  time, 
village  of  Cloverdale  out  to  the  Power  cottage, 
buoyantly  across  the  hayfields  that  led  from  the 
that  John  Power,  the  widow's  son,  came  swinging 
odour  of  their  evening  toast,  that  floated  like  a  domestic  incense 
on  the  air.  He  saw  the  dear  old  grey  wrinkled  mother  waiting 
eagerly  but  not  impatiently  for  him  in  the  low  doorway.  This 
was  to  be  their  last  evening  at  home  together,  for  to-morrow  John 
was  breaking  home  ties.  He  w^as  leaving  early  the  next  morning 
for  college,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  ever  stepped  through 
a  golden  gate  out  into  life  with  lighter  luggage  as  to  heart  and 
purse  or  heavier  treasure  as  to  faith  in  human  nature. 

But  because  his  life  had  been  narrow  it  had  not  been  without 
ambition.  In  fact  his  brave  heart  beat  high  with  it;  and  dreams 
for  her  boy  had  been  the  secret  manna  of  his  mother's  life. 
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As  they  sat  together  on  the  vine-clad  porch  that  evening  his 
mother  opened  her  simple  heart  to  John  on  several  matters,  the 
class  honours  she  hoped  for  him,  and  her  half-veiled  anxiety  as  to 
hazing.  Under  the  spell  of  the  moonlight  and  sweet  garden  odours, 
John  acknowledged  to  class  ambitions  of  his  own,  but  as  to  hazing 
he  laughed  down  her  fears.  "Hazing,  mother?  I'm  not  worth 
hazing,"  he  declared  cheerfully.  His  mother  looked  doubtfully, 
fondly,  at  him.  With  his  fine  head,  his  deep  grey  eyes,  he  seemed 
to  her  well  worth  while,  as  quarry,  in  any  chase  or  chance  of  life. 
The  next  morning  she  would  throw  her  black  apron  over  her  head 
and  go  through  the  dew  down  the  road  with  him  as  far  as  the  old 
willow.  Here  they  would  part,  she  clinging  long  to  his  hand  as 
they  said  their  simple  farewells. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  John  was  disclosing  his  hopes  to 
his  mother  in  the  moonlit  porch,  a  group  of  young  Sophomores  at 
the  college  town  of  Abbington  were  gathered  together  in  the  little 
Assembly  Hall  under  the  old  elm  on  the  campus.  They  had  just 
returned  for  the  fall  semester,  and  having  determined  that  a  Fresh- 
man was  to  be  hazed  on  the  morrow,  had  gathered  in  secret  con- 
clave to  select  him.  The  spokesman  and  arch-conspirator  was  a 
handsome  young  fellow  named  Netherby,  and,  as  they  had  decided 
to  haze  the  newcomer  who  had  had  the  most  honours  showered  upon 
him  at  his  recent  high  school  graduation,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
sheaf  of  pathetic  little  country  newspapers,  all  florid  with  June  and 
Commencements,  which  he  had  been  carefully  collecting  in  the 
neighboring  small  towns  during  the  past  summer.  The  theory  was 
that  it  was  their  duty,  as  Sophomores,  to  "cure"  such  a  young 
man  of  any  probable  resulting  vanity.  The  hazing  was  not  to  be 
a  crude  physical  affair,  but  was  to  be  done  by  a  new,  refined,  and 
simple  mental  method — some  humiliation,  heaped  upon  him  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible;  and  he  was  to  be  lured  on  adroitly 
to  be  an  instrument  in  his  own  degradation. 

"I  think,"  said  Netherby,  toward  the  end  of  the  conference, 
"that  Power  will  be  our  man,"  and  he  tapped  the  paper  where 
all  his  honours  where  fondly  set  forth;  "he  or  Nelson.  Both  are 
to  come  here.  Power,  or  Nelson.  —  Which  shall  it  be  ?  "  "  Power, 
Power,  give  us  Power,"  cried  the  majority.  "And  so  say  all  of 
us,"  sang  a  lusty  chorus;  and  thus  the  victim  was  chosen.  He 
being  personally  unknown  to  them,  it  was  arranged  that  several 
Sophomores  should  watch  cautiously  near  the  registrar's  desk  the 
following  morning  until  a  man  should  arrive  registering  by  the 
name  of  Power,  of  Cloverdale;  and  from  that  moment  he  was  to 
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be  a  marked  man,  approached,  courted,  adhered  to,  watched,  never 
allowed  to  escape  until  all  was  over. 

The  "all"  was  briefly  this:  they  were  to  decoy  the  chosen  un- 
fortunate into  the  belief  that  he  had  been  elected  president  of  the 
Freshmen  class.  To  aid  their  scheme  the  Sophomores  were  to 
print  some  bills  about  as  follows :  ' '  Freshmen,  Attention !  A  brief 
meeting  at  1  p.m.  to-day  (Sept.  25th)  at  Little  Assembly  Hall; 
to  Get  Together ;  to  Organize ;  to  Elect  Officers.  All  Welcome.  All 
Invited."  The  next  morning  they  were  to  strew  the  campus,  litter 
the  Registry  door-steps  with  them ;  then  in  the  guise  of  Freshmen 
find  and  accost  Power,  give  him  a  handbill,  invite  him  to  the  meet- 
ing, accompany  him  there,  nominate  him  president,  elect  him,  call 
on  him  for  a  speech,  lead  him  on  by  applause  into  eloquence,  florid- 
ity,  then, — '*  Before  it  dawns  upon  him  that  he  has  been  duped, 
we'll  hustle  him  into  a  carriage,"  cried  Netherly.  ''Shafer,  hire 
the  rig  and  drive  it  yourself, — drive  him  to  the  girls'  Hall  and 
we'll  make  him  make  another  speech  to  them.  Tell  him  it's  the 
custom.  They'll  be  hanging  out  of  the  windows,  and  throw  a 
few  faded  bouquets.  We'll  hold  palms  of  victory  over  his  head 
to  shade  him  from  the  sun,  and  he'll  be  too  absorbed  to  know  it. 
Then  to  the  men's  Hall,  to  make  a  speech  to  those  who  ''could  not 
get  to  the  meeting."  Then  will  come  the  awakening,  the  realiza- 
tion, the  shower.  "Elkum,  get  the  old  boots,  and  bottles,  and  slip- 
pers, the  dead  rat,  and  bouquets,  and  mice,  and  palm-leaves  and 
things."  With  this,  Netherly  leaped  from  the  platform  crying, 
"Now  for  the  handbills.  Off  to  the  printing  press!"  And  they 
followed  him  out  into  the  serene  night. 

The  ten  o'clock  train  set  John  down  at  the  college  gates  the 
next  morning.  His  registration  was  soon  over,  and  as  he  left  the 
office  he  stooped  and  picked  up  one  of  the  Netherby  handbills. 
As  he  read  it  he  felt  elated;  his  heart  beat  high  at  the  ready  hos- 
pitality and  goodwill  of  it  all ;  and  as  Netherby,  with  his  lieutenants, 
approached  and  accosted  him,  offering  his  hand.  Power  gripped  it 
warmly  in  quick  response.  From  this  on  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  genial,  unsuspicious,  even  grateful. 

Towards  one  o'clock,  groups  could  be  seen  approaching  the 
little  Hall  from  all  direction,  the  sophisticated  and  the  unsophisti- 
cated, the  conspiring  Sophomores  and  the  unsuspecting  Freshmen; 
even  a  few  upper-classmen  sauntered  in  and  stood'  looking  idly  on, 
at  what,  to  their  experienced  eye,  was  to  be  a  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cent. All  began  to  go  on  smoothly,  as  planned.  Netherby  took 
the  chair  and  called  for  the  election  of  a  secretary.  This  was  to  be 
Elkum,  who  was  pledged  to  make  a  florid  decoy  speech  to  lure  the 
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victim  on.  We  need  not  linger  upon  the  scene.  When  Elkum  had 
finished,  Power  was  safely  elected  and  responded  gravely  to  the  calls 
of  "Speech,  Speech"  from  certain  of  the  audience.  Drawn  on  by 
adroit  applause,  he  laid  bare  his  grateful  heart  and  simple  plans 
before  them.  He  sat  dov\T2,  flushed,  amid  renewed  plaudits.  Neth- 
erly  was  now  skilfully  elected  vice-president,  and  made  a  brief  and 
graceful  speech,  at  the  close  of  which  he  turned  to  Power,  saying, 
as  he  hurried  him  to  the  waiting  carriage,  "Now  it's  the  custom 
for  us  to  drive  to  the  girls'  Hall  and  speak."  Netherby  and  and 
Elkum  stepped  in  with  him,  Shafer  drove  off,  and  the  crowd  fol- 
lowed to  Sophomores'  Hall.  Here  Power,  standing  bareheaded, 
spoke  from  the  carriage  up  to  the  windowsful  of  girls,  who  broadly 
smiled,  and  threw  down  flowers — a  little  faded — upon  him  while 
Elkum  and  Netherby  shaded  him  with  long  palms  and  cameras 
snapped  upon  the  scene  for  the  city  papers.  Then  to  the  men's 
Hall,  where  Power,  urged  by  the  voice  in  his  ear,  "Go  on,  it's  the 
custom,"  began  his  last  speech.  It  was  not  long.  First  there 
descended  a  huge  bouquet  from  a  top-floor  window  that  hit  him 
squarely,  then  a  bottle,  then  boots,  slippers,  the  rat — every  pre- 
arranged missile  rained  suddenly  in  a  perfect  deluge,  and  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter  and  the  snapping  of  cameras.  Power  stood  a 
moment  with  a  bewildered  look  growing  in  his  eyes.  He  glanced 
around  for  Netherby  and  Elkum,  to  find  them  vanished.  Then 
he  knew,  and  a  sw^ift  vision  of  his  mother  at  the  cottage  rose  before 
him,  and  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  In  that  moment  the 
best  part  of  the  real  John  Power  seemed  to  have  died. 

The  sport  being  over,  Shafer  whipped  up ;  the  sudden  jolt 
brought  Power  to  the  carriage  seat  amongst  the  garbage,  and  the 
crowd  loitered  to  see  him  throw  it  violently  at  them  or  leap  out; 
but  he  did  neither.  He  sat  still,  white  £is  ashes,  looking  straight 
before  him.  When  they  had  gone  a  mile,  Shafer,  jumping  down, 
came  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  said,  "Here's  where  you  get 
out.  Fare,  please!"  To  his  astonishment.  Power  mechanically 
opened  his  lean  purse  and  gave  him  a  quarter.  Leaping  to  the  box 
he  galloped  off,  and  when  he  looked  back  Power  was  still  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  road. 

How  long  he  stood  there  he  never  knew;  but  what  seemed 
like  hours  afterward  a  servant  man  approached  him,  and  handed 
him  a  note.  It  read,  "The  President  and  family  regret  what  has 
occurred  and  request  the  pleasure  of  your  presence  at  supper  this 
evening  at  seven."  Power's  heart  revived  at  the  words.  Here 
was  human  sympathy,  here  was  life  again,  and  hastening  back  along 
the  dusty  road  to  the  campus  he  met  the  President  just  leaving  his 
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office.  Power  had  the  note  open  in  his  hand,  and  approaching  him 
eagerly  said,  in  a  low  tense  tone,  "Doctor,  thank  you.  I  shall  be 
so  glad  to  come."  The  Doctor  took  the  note  in  some  surprise. 
Running  his  eye  over  it,  he  smiled  as  the  situation  dawned  upon 
him,  and  restoring  it  to  Power  he  said,  not  unkindly,  "Don^t  let 
them  make  a  fool  of  you,  young  man,"  and  passed  on. 

Three  days  later,  Power  still  had  courage  to  go  to  the  bona 
fide  Freshman  meeting,  with  who  may  say  what  lingering  hope 
perhaps;  but  a  zone  of  solitude  surrounded  him,  and  at  the  end 
he  went  sadly  away.  From  that  day  he  bent  above  his  drawing- 
board  and  laboratory  tests,  a  solitary  man,  never  lifting  his  head, 
sometimes  not  hearing  a  human  voice  addressed  to  him  for  weeks 
together,  except  in  class. 

When  Power  had  completed  his  fourth  year,  he  was  graduated 
with  his  class  one  sweet  June  morning.  As  he  walked  up  the  aisle 
in  the  long  procession  and  felt  once  more  for  the  first  time  in  years 
the  warm  touch  of  a  human  shoulder  against  his  own,  and  that 
the  uniform  of  cap  and  gown,  new  donned,  brought  him  in  some 
mysterious  way  into  fellowship  with  human  kind  once  more,  his 
heart  swelled  with  mingled  joy  and  pain,  and  all  at  once  the  long 
bitterness  seemed  to  fall  away,  and  the  old  June  gladness  of  his 
boyhood  rolled  in  over  his  very  soul  in  deep  refreshing  waves. 

It  seemed  the  train  could  not  bear  him  to  the  cottage  swiftly 
enough.  "Mother,"  he  said  joyously  before  he  was  fairly  through 
the  garden  gate,  "burn  my  letters.  They  were  all  false.  I  never 
was  class  president.  I  never  was  anything.  Here's  what  they  did 
to  me,"  and  he  spread  out  the  old  illustrated  newspaper  of  your 
years  ago,  "but  I  lived  it  down  in  my  heart,  and  the  next  time  I 
go  out  into  the  world  you  go  with  me,  for  life  without  at  least  one 
friend  is  hard." 

"Yes,  even  for  a  hero,"  said  his  mother,  a  spasm  of  pride 
sweeping  over  her  sensitive  old  face;  for  she  felt  that  his  heart 
had  been  heroic  enough  to  encompass  all  the  tragedy  alone  and 
share  only  the  triumph. 

I.  Fletcher,  (Matric),  '14. 
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Zbc  Sun  Sbowev. 


Dropping  low  its  silvery  curtains, 

Chasing  children  from  the  beach, 

Over  hills  and  down  the  valleys 
All  the  landscape  in  its  reach. 

Comes  the  sun  shower  in  its  rambling 
Out  the  clouds  of  pearly  blue. 

O'er  the  valleys  from  the  mountain, 
Leaving  hills  so  gray  in  hue. 

Idle  breezes  bent  on  mischief 

Skim  like  birds  the  placid  lake. 

Nature 's  kindly  heart  is  ruffled : 

Their  good  intent  the  winds  forsake. 

Balsams  heavenward  aspiring. 

Soon  are  clouded  from  our  view, — 
Joyous  scenes  of  summer's  splendour, 

Often  die  when  all  but  new. 

Human  hearts  are  crystal  barks, 
Sailing  over  shallow  places : 

Envious  gossip  brings  the  showers. 
Saddening  sweet  and  happy  faces. 


W.  G.,  '11. 
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TObo'6  Mbo  in  the  TOotlb  of  Xetters 


N  attempting  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  of  the  day,  it  is  in  no  way  my  intention 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  Review  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  varied  fortunes  of  each.     My  idea  is  rather  to 
give  a  brief  insight  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their  fame. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 

It  is  an  easily  conceded  fact  that  of  all  the  present  day  Eng- 
lish men  of  letters,  the  inimitable,  paradoxical,  unconventional 
Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  stands  to  the  foremost.  Hardly  a  review, 
magazine,  or  even  daily  paper  in  England  or  America,  but  pays 
tribute  to  his  somewhat  erratic  genius  by  quoting  his  views  on 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  or  publishing  his  wholly  unique  verses. 

To  many  of  Chesterton's  admirers  it  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  this  lion  of  the  literary  world  has  not  yet  attained 
the  wholly  proper  and  dignified  age  of  five  and  forty,  but  counts 
to  his  credit  only  thirty-eight  mieagre  years. 

His  rise  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  limelight  of  im- 
perial popularity  came  not  as  the  result  of  steady,  earnest  effort, 
but  rather  as  a  meteoric  outburst  that  fairly  dazzled  the  world  of 
letters.  Evident  it  is  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  that 
Chesterton  was  not  born  great,  but  whether  he  achieved  great- 
ness or  had  it  thrust  upon  him,  posterity  alone  can  decide. 

The  casual  reader  of  ''Orthodoxy,"  ''Heretia,"  or  ''The  Ball 
and  the  Cross"  probably  pictures  in  his  mind's  eye  the  author  of 
these  much-discussed  works  as  a  tall,  willowy  man  with  massive 
forehead  and  intellectuality  emanating  from  every  pore ;  —  his 
photographers,  however,  betray  him  as  a  hale  and  hearty  gentle- 
man, with  an  unkempt  mane,  a  vast  waist-band  and  a  face  that  in 
no  way  suggests  spirituality.  In  fact,  there  is  an  expression  of 
sturdiness  and  pugnacity  in  his  whole  make-up  that  is  quite  sug- 
gestive of  that  other  doughty  warrior  in  the  world  of  theories  — 
Teddy  Roosevelt. 

It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  direct  cause  of  Chesterton's  immense 
popularity.  The  average  reader  is  probably  attracted  by  the  pun- 
gency of  his  wit,  the  boldness  of  his  paradox,  and  the  dynamic 
freedom  of  his  style,  but  the  thinkers  of  the  day  evidently  feel 
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that  a  ''Daniel  has  come  to  judgment,"  and  are  held  in  suspense 
less  by  his  wonderfully  brilliant  style  than  by  the  depth  of  his 
thought,  the  logic  of  his  apparent  contradictions  and  the  fearless- 
ness of  his  philosophy. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  before  attempting  to  study  Chester- 
ton more  closely,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  his  boyhood, 

"Blood  will  tell"  proves  itself  true  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others,  for  among  many  anecdotes  of  his  rather  cosmopolitan  an- 
cestors we  read  of  a  Swiss  grandfather  who  was  buried  alive  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  but  by  dint  of  using  his  lungs  was 
rescued  and  lived  to  furnish  an  illustrious  background  to  the  hero 
of  my  sketch.  With  such  an  inheritance,  Chesterton's  lusty  love 
of  life  is  hardly  surprising. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  the  Chestertons  flourished  as  small 
landowners  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  it  was  only  after  the  Restora- 
tion that  a  certain  dissipated  member  of  the  family  forced  his 
descendants  into  commercialism  by  riotous  living  and  reckless  ex- 
penditure of  his  patrimony. 

It  was  in  the  home  of  a  coal  merchant  and  surveyor  by  pro- 
fession, yet  withal  an  intellectual  and  philosopher  of  no  mean  order, 
that  G.  K,  Chesterton  passed  his  youth.  To  his  mother's  Celtic 
temperament — she  was  a  Frenchwoman — he  doubtless  owes  his  sub- 
tle art  of  robbing  the  commonplace  of  its  dullness.  She  was  es- 
sentially and  unremittingly  ^'spirituelle,"  which  fact  certainly 
accounts  for  her  son's  skilful  use  of  that  dangerous  weapon  — 
satire.  When  cleverness  and  kindliness  go  together, — nothing  but 
popularity  can  ensue,  Chesterton's  innate  sense  of  comradeship 
with  all  mankind  has  kept  the  sting  of  sarcasm — rather  of  bitter- 
ness— from  his  literary  style. 

Just  as  the  world  is  apt  to  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes,  so  is 
the  average  reader  inclined  to  associate  depth  of  thought  with 
heaviness  of  expression.  It  would  have  been  considered  highly 
undignified  for  Hubert  Spencer  to  have  given  vent  to  his  profound 
( 1)  discussions  in  anything  but  staid  and  stately  English.  Ma- 
caulay  held  that  the  elegant  and  well-rounded  period  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  history,  whereas  the  ravings  of  latter- 
day  philosophers  are  enshrouded  in  such  hazy  mists  of  high-sound- 
ing words  that  instinctively  one  thinks  of  Voltaire's  definition  of 
Metaphysics :  "  If  a  man  talks  to  you  and  doesn  't  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  and  you  do  not  either,  that  is  metaphysics."  It  is 
precisely  in  this  daring  alliance  of  philosophic  truth  with  popular 
expression  that  lies  Chesterton's  master-stroke.     In  the  pungent, 
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rampant,  unconventional  style  of  a  journalist,  he  sets  forth  truths 
that  come  nearer  solving  the  riddle  of  life  than  any  of  the  wild 
and  obscure  utterances  of  Nietzsche,  Maeterlinck,  Schopenhauer  or 
ToLstoi.  From  extreme  radicalism — he  professed  free  thought  in 
the  nineties, — he  has  swung  into  extreme  conservatism, — perfect 
sympathy  with  Catholicism.  He  is  reactionary  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  reactionary  in  his  style,  reactionary  in  his  philosophy, 
and  reactionary  in  his  religious  belief. 

Of  Chesterton 's  school-life,  we  know  little  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  was  most  skilful  in  decorating  his  books  with  weird  caricatures 
of  his  masters  and  class-mates,  productions  that  proved  both  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination  and  his  artistic  talent.  In  fact  his 
aptitude  for  art  seemed  so  much  more  evident  than  any  other  apti- 
tude that  his  father  determined  to  make  an  artist  of  him.  Hilaire 
Belloc's  ''Immanuel  Burden, '^  illustrated  by  Chesterton,  is  about 
all  that  is  now  extant  of  his  attempts  in  that  line.  Like  all  artistic 
temperaments,  Gilbert  was  absent-minded.  In  fact,  he  likes  to  tell 
a  story  of  his  having  carried  a  note  to  a  publisher  informing  that 
gentlenian  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  he  could  not  call 
upon  him  as  he  had  promised.  Indeed  no  one  could  conceive  the 
author  of  "Orthodoxy"  to  be  a  matter-of-fact  man  walking  the 
humdrum  path  of  life.  None  but  a  dreamer  could  have  sent  shafts 
so  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  life,  none  but  a  seer  with  the  vision 
of  a  John  of  Patmos  could  have  drawn  from  the  depths  of  agnosti- 
cism itself  the  truths  that  have  been  the  foundation  of  all  sane 
philosophy.  Chesterton,  with  an  insight  almost  preternatural,  re- 
verts from  the  disgusting  and  arrogant  self-sufficiency  of  the  mod- 
ern German  school  to  the  gentle,  all  powerful  "humility  of  primi- 
tive Christianity."  In  his  world  fam'ous  paradox,  "Nothing  fails 
like  success,"  he  brings  the  world  back  to  the  Christ-taught  belief 
that  to  save  one's  soul  one  must  lose  it.  Tennyson  felt  the  same 
paradoxical  power  of  that  wholly  Catholic  virtue  when  he  made 
Sir  Percival  fail  in  his  quest  because  unlike  Sir  Galahad  he  had 
not  lost  himself  to  find  himself. 

The  now  famous  signature,  "G.  K.  C,"  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  "The  Debater,"  the  somewhat  pretentious  monthly  maga- 
zine published  by  the  Junior  Debating  Society  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
but  even  before  his  name,  or  rather  his  initials,  had  appeared  in 
print,  he  had  won  the  "Milton"  prize  for  English  verse  by  in- 
diting a  poem  entitled  "Francis  Xavier." 

To  the  average  youth,  still  in  his  teens,  such  a  theme  would 
not  have  been  prepossessing,  yet  like  Alfred  Tennyson  who  gave 
vent  to  the  finest  gleam  of  his  genius  by  dilating  upon  so  unat- 
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tractive  a  subject  as  ' '  Timbuctoo/ '  Chesterton  was  able  to  draw 
honey  from  the  bleached  bone. 

Whatever  were  the  crudities  of  G.  K.  C.'s  early  essays  in  ''The 
Debater,"  they  were  never  wanting  in  spontaneity,  force  or  vivid- 
ness. No  one  was  ever  less  commonplace.  True  it  is  his  views 
are  often  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  they  come  to  us  in  a  garb  so  wholly 
unexpected  that  they  daze  us  with  their  apparent  novelty. 

As  a  boy,  Chesterton  was  a  voracious  reader.  Although  he 
revelled  in  the  romances  of  Shakespeare,  Dickens  and  Scott,  the 
two  telling  influences  on  his  mentality  were  Walt.  Whitman  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Wliitman's  plausible  and  popular  theory 
of  ' '  the  ultimate  goodness  of  human  nature, ' '  as  well  as  the  rational 
consequences  of  this  creed,  a  belief  "in  the  comradeship  and  soli- 
darity of  all  men"  gave  their  coloring  to  Chesterton's  early  years. 
Although  events  of  later  life  have  somewhat  dampened  his  belief  in 
''ultimate  goodness"  and  forced  him  to  reluctantly  acknowledge 
not  onl}^  the  existence  of  a  devil,  but  of  devils,  he  has  never  wholly 
abandoned  his  sense  of  comradeship  that  led  him  to  see  in  all 
struggling  humanity  a  suffering  brother.  He  no  longer  believes  in 
Progressive  Evolution  as  described  by  Tennyson  when  he  says, — 

"Move  upwards,  working  out  the  brute, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

Where  Tennyson  acknowledged  but  the  brute  nature  in  man, 
Chesterton,  with  truer  insight,  saw  a  personal  demon. 

Like  Stevenson,  Chesterton  revelled  in  romance, — Chivalry 
appealed  to  him  strongly.  As  one  of  his  contemporary  puts  it,  he 
was  an  enemy,  not  of  war,  but  of  the  war.  A  victory  in  a  just 
and  noble  cause  was  to  him  the  summit  of  honor,  but  he  saw  no 
glory  in  unequal  odds.  To  him  the  struggle  between  the  strong 
and  the  weak  savored  of  barbarism.  It  was  this  chivalrous  view 
of  life  that  made  G.  K.  C.  a  staunch  supporter  of  "Home  Rule" 
for  Ireland  and  a  declared  ally  of  the  Boers  in  the  South  African 
war. 

In  his  poetry,  Chesterton  has  closely  studied  Algernon  Swin- 
burne, but  he  has  taken  the  Dean  of  the  Sensual  School  rather  as 
a  model  in  form  than  in  matter.  The  gloomy  pessimism  of  evolu- 
tionism such  as  was  Swinburne's  appealed  no  more  to  Chesterton's 
optimism  than  did  Tennyson's.  The  peculiar  musical  cadence  of 
Swinburne's  versification,  however,  fascinated  him,  and  he  adopt- 
ed the  poet's  metre  with  no  small  success.  That  he  felt  the  deca- 
dent trend  of  modern  English  literature  is  evident  from  his  burn- 
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ing  arraignment  of  the  cultured  enemies  of  ''Penny  Dreadfuls." 
The  subject  is  so  vital  that  I  quote  the  essay  to  some  length : 

"If  the  authors  and  publishers  of  'Dick  Dead-Shot'  and  such 
remarkable  works  were  suddenly  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  educated 
class,  were  suddenly  to  take  down  the  names  of  every  man,  however 
distinguished,  who  was  caught  at  a  University  Extension  Lecture, 
were  to  confiscate  all  our  novels  and  warn  us  to  correct  our  lives, 
we  should  be  seriously  annoyed.  Yet  they  have  far  more  right  to 
do  so  than  we;  for  they,  with  all  their  idiocy,  are  noririal  and  we 
are  abnormal.  It  is  the  modern  literature  of  the  educated,  not  of 
the  uneducated,  which  is  vicious  and  aggressively  criminal.  Books 
recommending  profligacy  and  pessimism  at  which  the  high-souled 
errand  boy  would  shudder  lie  upon  all  our  drawing-room  tables. 
If  the  dirtiest  old  owner  of  the  dirtiest  old  bookstall  in  Whitechapel 
dared  to  display  works  recommending  polygamy  or  suicide  his 
stock  would  be  seized  by  the  police.  These  things  are  our  luxuries. 
And  with  a  hypocrisy  so  ludicrous  as  to  be  almost  unparalleled 
in  history,  we  rate  gutter  boys  for  their  immorality  at  the  very 
time  that  we  are  discussing  (with  equivocal  German  professors) 
whether  morality  is  valid  at  all.  At  the  very  instant  that  we 
curse  the  Penny  Dreadfuls  for  encouraging  thefts  upon  property, 
we  converse  the  proposition  that  all  property  is  theft.  At  the 
very  instant  we  accuse  it  of  lubricity  and  indecency,  we  are  cheer- 
fully reading  philosophies  which  glory  in  lubricity  and  indecency. 
At  the  very  instant  that  we  charge  it  with  encouraging  the  young 
to  destroy  life,  we  are  placidly  discussing  whether  life  is  worth 
preserving. ' ' 

The  much  discussed  question  of  Chesterton's  present  religious 
tenets,  I  have  purposely  avoided.  To  call  him  a  non-Catholic 
Catholic  would  be  an  unpardonable  paradox,  and  yet  his  belief  in 
the  world-wide  tenets  of  the  church  is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction. 
He  maintains  that  Catholicism  is  the  only  sane  philosophy  because 
it  is  the  only  one  by  which  man  can  make  a  success  of  life.  A 
contemporary  has  compared  Chesterton  to  a  church  bell  which  rings 
other  people  into  the  church  but  stays  out  himself. 

Chesterton's  first  step  on  the  ladder  of  fame  was  doubtless 
his  essay  on  "Browning,"  written  at  the  request  of  John  Morley. 
He  entered  upon  his  theme  with  all  the  pugnacity,  all  the  fear- 
lessness and  dynamic  force  of  another  Carlyle,— -but  his  pen  is 
smoother,  his  style  more  coherent,  and  his  English  more  readable 
than  his  great  forerunner  in  the  field  of  biography.  Courage 
and  originality  are  always  attractive  to  the  masses,  but  when  they 
come  in  the  garb  of  a  wit  and  a  thinker  they  take  the  world  by 
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storm.  People  who  would  never  work  through  the  high-sounding, 
intricate  phrases  of  Tolstoi,  nor  penetrate  the  labyrinthine  obscuri- 
ties of  Nietzsche  and  IMaeterlinck,  read  Chesterton  with  avidity.  On 
the  other  hand,  thinkers  who  scorned  the  modern  press  for  its 
frivolity,  sought  out  the  germ  of  truth  that  lurked  in  the  scintillat- 
ing mass  of  Chesterton's  paradoxes.  As  he  himself  would  say,  he  is 
a  success  because  he  has  failed.  He  has  failed  to  be  conventional, 
when  convention  w^as  expected ;  he  has  failed  to  be  dignified,  when 
dignity  seemed  imperative ;  therefore,  he  has  failed  to  be  a  failure, 
where  failure  seemed  certain. 

Louis  Sterner. 


Zhe  Baval  (Sluestion, 


HE  greatest  of  political  questions  confronting  our  Cabi- 
net Ministers  to-day  is  that  of  the  naval  question.    Keen 
interest  has  been  displayed  throughout  the  country  since 
Mr.  Borden's  departure  for  the  Metropolis  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  his  utterances  were  followed  closely  by  Cana- 
dians, to  discover  some  clue  by  which  our  Premier's  Naval 
Policy  might  be  formulated,  whilst  he  was  in  conference  with 
the  British  Ministers;  but  all  to  no  avail. 

The  Premier  made  no  definite  statement  other  than  to  assure 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that  Canadians 
have  the  interest,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Empire  at  heart.  Nor 
has  any  announcement  been  made  since  Mr.  Borden's  return,  other 
than  that  Parliament  will  be  convened  early  in  November,  in  order 
that  the  Government's  Naval  Policy  may  be  announced. 

Whatever  may  be  that  policy,  it  does  seem  that  if  in  reality 
there  is  eminent  danger  from  Germany,  Canada  should  give  (and 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  common  opinion)  immediate 
and  effective  aid,  in  order  that  she  may  stand  in  the  ''prima  acies" 
among  the  other  Dominions  of  the  Empire  when  the  day  of  trial 
arrives. 

It  would,  inded,  be  humiliating  to  Canada  if  an  Australian 
or  New  Zealand  Dreadnought  were  called  upon  to  protect  her  trade 
with  the  far  East  from  attack  by  the  enemy. 
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The  question  arises,  of  what  nature  should  be  this  immediate 
and  effective  aid?  There  is  but  one  practical  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion :  A  direct  contribution,  amounting  to  the  cost  of  two  or  three 
Dreadnoughts  of  the  latest  type,  to  be  built  and  manned  by  the 
Admiralty.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  think  for  a  moment  that  we 
could  construct  these  vessels  in  Canadian  yards  and  still  have  the 
aid,  immediate  and  effective.  It  would  be  a  year,  at  he  very  least, 
before  a  shipyard  could  be  established  in  this  country  capable  of 
constructing  these  ships  and  of  providing  the  guns,  armament,  and 
all  the  equipment  which  are  the  most  essential  parts  of  such  war- 
ships; another  year  would  have  elapsed  before  the  first  Dread- 
nought could  possibly  be  launched.  Hence,  our  aid  would  be  far 
from  immediate  and  effective. 

Having  provided  for  the  present  by  a  contribution,  ample 
consideration  could  be  given  to  the  formulating  of  a  permanent 
Naval  Policy,  which  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
arrived  at  this  summer  between  the  British  and  Canadian  Minis- 
ters, and  which  would  be  at  the  same  time  agreeable  to  the  Canadian 
people.  The  proper  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  policy  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  people  would  be  to  submit  the  question  to  them 
by  means  of  a  general  election,  aftr  the  entire  policy  had  been  ex- 
plained in  an  intelligible  manner. 

What  permanent  policy  the  Government  will  bring  down  we 
do  not  know;  but  I  hardly  think  a  few  suggestions  in  this  article 
would  be  considered  as  presumptuous. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  to  have  a  fleet  it  must  be  of  a 
certain  size,  in  order  to  offer  a  permanent  career  to  the  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  the  service.  If  our  fleet  is  intended  to  be  a 
unit  of  the  Royal  Navy,  its  personnel  should  be  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined under  similar  regulations  to  those  already  established  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  in  order  to  allow  for  both  interchange  and  union 
between  the  British  and  Dominion  services;  with  the  same  object 
the  standard  of  vessel  and  armament  should  be  uniform. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  vessels  for  which  the  initial  step 
of  our  policy  should  make  provision,  would  depend  upon  how  much 
the  Government  thinks  it  could  appropriate  for  that  purpose ;  more- 
over, our  policy  should  provide  for  a  stipulated  sum  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  the  en- 
largement and  perfecting  of  our  navy. 

Of  course  our  coasts  are  very  extensive,  and  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  apart,  which  would  necessitate  two  distinct  fleets. 
The  report  of  the  Admiralty  Board  of  1909  states :  ''In  the  opinion 
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of  the  Admiralty,  a  Dominion  Government  desirous  of  creating 
a  na\^  should  aim  at  forming  a  distinct  fleet  unit,  and  the  smallest 
unit  is  one  which  while  manageable  in  time  of  peace  is  capable  of 
being  used  in  its  component  parts  in  time  of  war. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  maintain  that  a  fleet  is  capable 
of  being  used  in  its  component  parts,  with  one  section  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  other  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Therefore,  our  Naval 
Policy  should  call  for  two  unit  fleets,  each  consisting  (as  determined 
by  the  Admiralty)  of:  "one  armoured  cruiser  of  the  Dreadnought 
type,  three  armoured  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  type,  three  unar- 
moured  cruisers,  six  destroyers  and  three  submarines,  with  the 
necessary  auxiliaries,  such  as  depot  and  store  ships,  etc.,  which 
are  not  here  specified.  Such  a  fleet  unit  would  be  capable  of  action 
not  only  in  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  but  also  of  the  trade  routes, 
and  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  deal  with  small  hostile  squad- 
rons should  such  ever  attempt  to  act  in  its  waters." 

However,  Canada  should  maintain  complete  autonomy  of  its 
navy,  and  only  take  part  in  the  embroils  of  the  Empire  that  might 
occur  in  the  bodies  of  water  bordering  on  her  coasts,  but  if  in 
such  embroils  should  a  fleet  unit  of  the  Royal  Navy  be  present, 
our  fleet,  ipso  facto,  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  vessels  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  naval  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  remain  so  as  long  as  the  engagement 
continues  in  the  bodies  of  water  bordering  on  our  coasts. 

The  above  statement  to  some  may  seem  anti-imperialist,  how- 
ever it  will  be  found  to  be  far  from  it,  upon  giving  the  matter  ma- 
ture thought. 

If  Canada  defends  her  end  of  her  trade  routes,  there  is  so 
much  less  to  be  done  by  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  event  of  a  British 
engagem,ent  in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is 
evident  that  Canada  would  be  doing  Great  Britain  a  good  turn 
in  protecting  the  routes  that  are  carrying  grain  from  Canada  to 
the  Mother  Country;  no  doubt,  the  aid  would  eventually  amount 
to  more  in  the  end  than  it  would  were  Canada  to  despatch  her 
navy  to  take  part  in  the  engagement  in  foreign  waters. 

If  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  followed  the 
same  scheme  it  would  mean  the  incarnation  of  a  systematic  plan 
of  defending  the  Empire.  The  Mother  Country  could  despatch 
reinforcements  to  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  they  might  be 
needed,  and  thus  maintain  her  invincible  supremacy  for  many 
years  yet  to  come. 

F.  W.  Hackett,  '14. 
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^be  Jnterpteter. 


"We  walk  this  earth  with  eyes  but  dimly  seeing : 
Man 's  vision  hath  been  clouded  since  the  Sin ; 

Nor  shall  it  clear  again  until  the  freeing 

From  this  dense  Prison  we  make  habit  in, 

When,  with  the  sphere  of  earth,  its  shadow,  fleeing, 
Leaves  the  soul  shadowless  and  spirit-thin, 

That  all  the  glow  of  Godhead,  shining  through. 

May  light  the  Vision  in  perfected  view. 

For,  as  I  deem,  this  earth,  unto  the  holy 

Whose  sphere  of  being  lies  beyond  our  ken. 

Is  all  compact  of  beauty,  being  solely 

A  language  wherein  God  would  hold  with  men 

Sweet  converse,  from  the  Vale  of  Melancholy 
If  so  that  He  to  bliss  may  raise  again. 

On  wings  of  His  outbreathing  poetry. 

His  children  fall  'n  from  primal  purity. 

0,  Nature  hath  a  beauty  past  expression 

Of  human  art,  for  him  whose  eyes  can  see ; 

And  each  thing  voices  all  things,  through  possession 
As  of  an  inward  soul  of  Deity, 

Which  runs  through  all  the  music — a  procession 
And  endless  flowing- forth-in-harmony 

Of  Godhead,  (whereunto  the  whole  is  set). 

Drenching  each  note  with  Love,  till  honey-wet. 

Have  not  yon  trees  a  language  clearly  spoken  ? 

Is  not  each  leaf  a  fiery  tongue  of  prayer. 
Where  Love  for  love  makes  pleading  ?    Yon  unbroken 

And  smoothly-flowing  sward,  where  noon  lays  bare 
A  burning  heart  in  coolest  verdure — token 

Of  latent  Love  forever  glowing  there — 
Hath  it  no  voice  to  woo  the  erring  race 
Whose  discord  Love  so  fain  would  touch  to  grace? 
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Lightly  we  tread  the  dust  of  our  indwelling ; 

And  yet,  'neath  every  atom  of  the  same, 
All  Love,  the  orbed  Godhead,  is  outwelling, 

That  we  may  kiss  mth  footfalls  all  we  name 
When  we  name  Beauty,  Love,  or  God:  clear  spelling 

Of  glory,  in  the  moted  sunbeam's  flame, 
Each  floating  particle,  that  seemed  so  dim. 
Glows  to  its  heart,  a  world  fulfilled  with  Him. 

And  herein  lies  an  image  of  the  poet. 

Who  is  of  earth,  but,  floating  in  an  air 

Of  golden  inspiration,  quickens  to  it. 

And,  kindled  through  with  light,  grows  God-aware 

That  so  his  being,  letting  light  drench  through  it, 
Reflects  a  light  to  others,  and  doth  share 

With  angels,  though  but  dimly,  that  clear  glance 

Which  ever  sees  of  Love  the  countenance. 

Therefore  I  deem  it  is  the  poet's  mission 

In  this,  God's  court,  to  stand  interpreter 

'Twixt  Him  and  man,  who  reads  with  clouded  vision 
The  code  of  Love,  and  in  its  law  doth  err. 

That  code  is  writ  for  all  with  clear  precision ; 

But  the  Great  Master's  language,  for  the  slur 

Of  mortal  sense  o  'er-fine,  needs  one  to  stand 

In  touch  with  heaven  and  earth  on  either  hand. 

Frank  Waters. 
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H  nbotber's  Xettet 


HAT  school  shall  we  send  our  boys  and  girls  to?  is  the 
question  the  great  army  of  fathers  and  mothers 
throughout  the  country  have  to  answer  each  year. 
Those  who  are  not  of  the  household  of  the  Faith  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  answering  this  all  absorbing 
question,  but  surely  the  Catholic  father  and  mother  will  find 
the  question  already  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  For 
where  should  they  send  their  children  to  be  educated  unless  it  be 
to  the  schools  that  are  provided  for  them,  where  they  not  only  will 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  necessary  "three  R's,"  but  where 
they  will  also  be  taught  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  fear  Almighty 
God. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the 

** Godless  public  school,"  and  the  danger  therein  for  the  Catholic 

child;  each  day  one  can  learn  something  new  about  the  revolting 

conditions  obtaining  in  som^e  of  these  schools,  where  the  name  of 

God  is  never  mentioned.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  public  schools 

of  to-day  are  being  made  the  "experimental  farms"  for  all  the 

fads  and  foibles  of  scatterbrained  men  and  women  who,  because 

they  have  not  the  consolation  offered  by  our  Holy  Religion,  have 

to  find  means  of  killing  time,  which  hangs  very  heavy  on  their 

hands,  by  thinking  up  a  lot  of  nonsense  to  be  practiced  on  the 

minds  of  the  children  of  tender  years,  very  often  to  their  everlasting 

harm.     The  world  has  gotten  along  very  nicely  for  centuries,  and 

it  was  not  such  a  bad  old  world  after  all,  and  children  have  gone 

through  school  and  college  without  knowing  that  there  was  such  a 

term  as  sex  hygiene.     Our  dear  holy  nuns  and  the  good  priests, 

aye,  and  our  good  fathers  and  mothers,  relied  on  the  grace  of 

God  and  the  innocence  of  the  little  ones  to  keep  them  out  of  harm. 

But  now  it  is  advocated  on  every  side  that  sex  hygiene  must  be 

taught  in  the  schools  in  order  to  preserve  the  nation  in  the  future. 

What  is  the  result  ?    Simply  this,  that  in  some  localities  conditions 

have  becom|e  revolting  in  the  extreme;  little  children  of  tender 

years  have  become  wiser  than  their  grandmothers  ■  without  having 

their  wisdom  and  character.     In  a  certain  city  not  long  ago  the 

writer  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 

of  Education  for  the  public  schools,  where  a  member  of  the  medical 

staff  of  the  Board  submitted  a  report  as  to  the  result  of  an  investi- 
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gation  he  had  just  completed  among  children  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  12  attending  the  public  schools.  It  was  truly  appalling  to 
listen  to  conditions  as  he  found  them,  and  a  shudder  went  through 
those  present. 

The  writer  also  had  a  conversation  with  a  Catholic  lady  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  same  city  for  over  35 
years.  When  asked  as  to  the  merits  of  the  public  school  for  Catho- 
lic children  she  replied  without  hesitation:  ''After  teaching  35 
years  in  the  public  schools  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the 
public  school  is  no  place  for  the  Catholic  child." 

Follow  the  Catholic  child  through  the  high  school  and  uni- 
versity, and  you  will  find  that  danger  follows  its  footsteps.  The 
college  and  university  professor  of  to-day  in  nearly  every  case  is 
either  an  atheist,  or  if  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  it 
is  a  half-hearted  belief  at  best,  and  his  theory  of  life  is  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  pleasures.  He  believes,  and  of  course  believing  he 
tries  to  convince  all  who  come  under  his  influence,  that  the  greatest 
sin  one  can  commit  is  in  being  found  out. 

We  have  seen  cases  where  young  men  and  young  women  of 
our  Faith  who  were  under  the  influence  of  wise  Catholic  teachers 
through  grammar  and  college  course,  and  with  this  splendid  start 
enter  a  so-called  non-sectarian  university  at  an  age  when  you 
would  reasonably  think  they  were  proof  against  all  attacks  on  their 
religion,  and  yet  despite  all  this  they  will  leave  that  university 
tainted  with  irreligion  and  indifferentism. 

If  this  can  happen  to  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman 
whose  ideas  should  be  well  formed,  what  chance  has  the  child  who 
has  never  for  one  hour  been  given  the  opportunity  of  coming  under 
the  influence  of  Catholic  teachers? 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  terrible  ac- 
count these  parents  will  be  called  on  one  day  to  render.  And  the 
pitifully  weak  excuses  they  will  make,  why  they  do  not  send  Mary 
or  John  to  parish  school!  The  Sisters  are  not  up-to-date  in  their 
method  of  teaching,  they  are  behind  the  times,  etc.,  in  fact  any 
excuse  will  do.  Poor  deluded  creatures,  they  will  even  try  to 
excuse  the  stand  they  take  against  the  Catholic  school  by  saying 
they  themselves  are  competent  to  teach  their  children  all  they 
should  know  about  their  religion ;  in  short,  they  think  more  of  pub- 
lic opinion  than  they  do  of  the  salvation  of  their  own  and  their 
children's  immortal  souls. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  behooved  the  Catholic  father  and 
mother  to  look  after  the  spiritual  training  of  the  child :  that  was  in 
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the  days  when  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  were  scarce  in  the  land, 
but  to-day  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Catholic  parent  to  assume 
all  of  this  awful  responsibility,  with  so  many  splendid  Catholic 
schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  land  having  a  standing  in  the 
educational  world  second  to  none  and  superior  to  a  great  many. 

Those  of  us  who  are  so  blind  as  to  think  our  children  will  not 
receive  a  proper  secular  training  in  the  Catholic  school  should  at 
least  remember  the  words  of  Holy  Writ:  ''What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  immortal  soul";  they 
should  also  remember  what  our  Divine  Saviour  said :  ' '  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven." 

And  yet  for  mere  worldly  reasons  we  tamper  day  by  day  with 
the  pure  souls  of  the  little  ones,  and  w^e  expose  them  to  all  sorts 
of  dangers. 

It  behooves  then  the  Catholic  father  and  mother  to  put  off 
the  false  shams  of  the  world,  and  even  though  they  may  in  their 
ignorance  think  that  little  Mary  or  little  John  will  not  be  up  to 
the  standard  required  by  the  secular  school  Board  if  they  send 
themj  to  the  parish  school,  of  one  thing  they  may  be  assured,  and 
that  is  their  dear  little  boy  and  girl  will  hear  nothing* during  the 
hours  spent  in  the  care  of  the  dear  Sister  who  is  teaching  them 
but  what  is  wise  and  holy  and  good.  And  when  they  leave  the 
parish  school,  dear  fashionable  mother,  who  have  social  aspirations 
for  your  daughter,  be  assured  that  the  convent  training  leaves  an 
imprint  on  your  daughter's  character  and  a  finish  to  her  manners 
that  can  never  be  acquired  in  any  fashionable  seminary  in  charge 
of  the  Misses  So  and  So. 

And  dear  foolish  father  of  John,  be  assured  that  when  he 
leaves  any  one  of  our  splendid  colleges  or  universities  under 
the  care  of  the  Oblates,  the  Jesuits,  or  any  one  of  our  many  splen- 
did teaching  Orders,  he  will  be  able  to  face  life  fully  equipped 
to  meet  and  combat  all  difficulties. 

MOIRA. 
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A  WELCOME  AND  A  WISH. 

In  a  new  garb,  and  with  a  staff  largely  new,  Vol.  15  of  the 
Review  makes  an  initial  bow  to  its  friends.  Many  of  its  editors 
who  worked  so  faithfully  during  the  year  1911-12,  and  who  contri- 
buted so  materially  to  whatever  success  it  enjoyed,  are  with  us  no 
more, — they  have  gone  forth  from  the  portals  of  Alma  Mater  into 
the  great  world  beyond,  to  pursue  their  respective  avocations,  to 
tread  with  the  light  and  joyous  step  of  youth  the  laborious  path, 
which  leads  to  fame  and  fortune.  We  thank  them  for  their  efforts 
in  our  behalf,  and  we  wish  them  in  the  future  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion of  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  To  those  who  with  alacrity 
come  forward  to  take  their  places,  and  grace  our  humble  pages 
with  the  best  products  of  their  literary  endeavour,  we  accord  a 
most  hearty  welcome. 

Working  together,  let  our  aim  be  to  fully  maintain  and  even 
exceed  the  high  standard  set  by  our  predecessors,  until,  perchance, 
we  place  the  Review  within  sight  of  that  happy  goal  where  the 
' '  Owl ' '  was  wont  to  perch  in  serene  and  undisputed  supremacy,  at 
the  very  pinnacle  of  Canadian  and  American  college  journalism. 
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REMARKABLE  TRIBUTE  TO  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Max  Pam,  an  eminent  non-Catholic  jurist  of  Chicago,  has 
recently  made  two  remarkable  donations:  one  of  five  scholarships 
in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  the  other  f)f  a  chair  of 
journalism  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Dr.  Pam  had  for  some  time  considered  making  his  donations 
to  some  of  the  great  secular  universities,  but  finally  recognized  the 
fact  that  greater  good  would  be  accomplished  by  assisting  Catholic 
institutions.  In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  he  says  he  has  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion  because  he  believes  that  the  nation  in  order 
to  solve  the  great  problems  which  confront  it,  to  secure  its  liberties 
and  happiness,  must  have  its  conscience  quickened  to  a  sense  of 
its  responsibilities  by  means  of  religious  education,  that  the  spirit 
of  religion  must  find  a  permanent  place  in  its  thought  and  con- 
duct, both  in  public  and  private  life.  "The  Catholic  church,^* 
says  Dr.  Pam,  "stands  for  authority,  for  government,  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  these 
are  the  chief  elements  that  enter  into  individual  and  national  happi- 
ness; it  has  the  largest  number  of  communicants  of  any  religious 
institution  in  the  country ;  it  has  the  opportunity  of  moulding  char- 
acter, developing  the  intelligence  and  creating  a  proper  sense  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  not  only  among  these  who 
are  citizens  at  the  present  moment,  but  amongst  the  millions  who 
will  come  from  other  lands,  seeking  better  opportunities  and  more 
favourable  conditions  of  life. ' ' 

This  is  the  first  large  individual  recognition  of  our  Catholic 
universities  by  a  source  exterior  to  the  church ;  hence  Dr.  Pam 's 
gift,  and  his  reasons  therefor,  are  worthy  of  profound  reflection, 
not  only  by  our  own  people  who  sometimes  sneer  at  our  educational 
efforts  and  send  their  children  to  secular  institutions,  but  also  by 
men  of  wealth  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  whose  public  spirit  and 
patriotism  have  prompted  large  donations  to  education,  none  of 
which,  however,  has  reached  a  Catholic  college  or  university.  This 
splendid  example  of  a  non-Catholic  who  has  no  leanings  towards 
our  church,  who  does  not  even  wish  to  be  considered  a  philan- 
thropist, but  who  feels  he  has  obligations  to  the  nation  in  the  dis- 
posal of  his  wealth,  and  after  careful  consideration  has  decided  that 
Catholic  colleges  are  the  most  suitable  recipients  of  his  bounty, 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  other  men  of  means,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  our  own  dear  Canada. 
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Coincident  with  the  beginning  of  another  academic  year  the 
''ex "-editor  again  resumes  his  onerous  task. 

To  him  will  come  for  perusal  during  the  ensuing  year  con- 
temporary publications  from  every  part  of  this  vast  continent, 
each  containing  its  numerous  contributions,  and  special  efforts  from 
the  hands  of  embryo  journalists. 

That  he  will  continue  to  pleasantly  anticipate  the  renewing  of 
old  acquaintances  in  the  field  of  college  journalistic  endeavor  is 
most  certain  and  at  the  same  time  extend  a  cordial  greeting  to 
those  publications  that  have  in  the  past  failed  to  reach  his  sanctum. 
It  shall  likewise  be  his  endeavor  to  express,  insofar  as  competency 
will  permit,  his  observations  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 

Likewise  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  writer  that  the  ideals 
which  guide  the  literary  efforts  of  the  various  college  publica- 
tions may  not  suffer  abandonment  because  of  the  apparently  in- 
surmountable difficulties  which  render  so  laborious  their  publica- 
tion, but  rather  that  the  close  of  the  second  semester  may  find  each 
perfected  to  a  higher  standard  than  most  sanguine  hopes  would 
have  permitted  its  publishers  to  anticipate. 

The  first  exchange  to  reach  our  sanctum  and  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  editor  was  our  old  and  most  highly  esteemed  con- 
temporary, the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic.  The  lamentation  which  its 
columns  contain  because  of  the  almost  irreparable  loss  sustained 
through  the  graduation  of  its  best  contributors  seems  iH-advised. 
Seldom  indeed  have  we  read  an  initial  number  which  could  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  first  September  number  of  the  Scholastic. 
An  unusually  well  written  article  in  The  Civilian,  entitled 
The  Currency  Branch  of  the  Finance  Department,  should  be  read 
by  all  Canadian  students  of  Economics. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  deferred  arrival  of  many 
September  numbers  precludes  the  possibility  of  reviewing  their 
contents  before  next  month. 
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Mr.  C.  Robinson  in  the  Contemporary  Review  writes  a  highly 
instructive  article  on  *' Schoolmasters  in  Ancient  Greece."  His 
information  comes  from  the  most  authoritative  source,  that  is,  old 
tablets  unearthed  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  The  Miletans, 
he  claims,  had  an  elaborate  system  of  schools  in  which  they  took 
great  pride.  These  were  under  the  control  of  an  annually  elected 
body  of  honorary  officials  known  as  "Hoi  Paidonomoi, ' '  the 
guardian  of  the  children.  These  schools  were  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  subscription  from  the  wealthy  citizens.  He  relates  of 
a  tablet,  unearthed  in  Asia  Minor  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Miletus  on  which  ''the  inscription,"  quoting  Mr.  Robinson, 
"consists  of  a  long  decree  thanking  a  generous  donor  named 
Eudemos  for  a  sum  of  60,000  drachmas  v/hich  he  has  given  for  edu- 
cational purposes  and  also  prescribing  how  it  is  to  be  apportioned. 
It  is  to  be  invested  and  the  interest  of  it  is  to  be  spent  partly  in  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  while  the  remainder  is  set  apart 
for  the  establishment  of  a  grand  children's  festival  with  sports, 
processions,  sacrifices  and  the  distribution  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
victims.  It  was  decided  that  the  fund  would  provide  eight  addi- 
tional teachers  and  four  instructors,  four  of  whom  were  to  be 
schoolmasters  and  four  instructors  of  gymnastics." 

By  comparing  the  present  methods  of  instruction  now  in  use  in 
our  schools  and  those  in  use  in  the  days  of  Eudemos,  it  must  be 
said  that  in  spite  of  all  the  centuries  which  intervene,  they  are 
vastly  similar.  Mr.  Robinson's  article  is  written  in  a  very  simple 
style,  one  which  really  helps  an  unfamiliar  reader  of  things  an- 
cient. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  publishes  a  very  neat  ar- 
ticle on  "Working  One's  Way  Through  College."  The  author, 
Joseph  Ellner,  has  studied  six  institutions:  Princeton  University, 
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Princeton,  New  Jersey;  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Randolph-Macon,  Ashland, 
Virginia;  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin;  and  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Some  of  these  are  big  colleges, 
some  are  small,  but  there  is  work  to  be  found  for  almost  any  stu- 
dent who  cares  to  "hustle"  to  help  pay  his  term  bills.  A  student 
who  writes  to  a  college  president  asking  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
his  helping  out  his  supply  of  ready  cash  by  working  after  lectures, 
invariably  receives  the  answer,  ' '  Yes. ' '  In  many  cases,  the  student 
is  left  to  look  out  after  himself,  but  in  some  places  where  stu- 
dents are  in  a  habit  of  practising  this  economy,  the  authorities 
have  established  employment  bureaus.  These  bureaus  are  in  charge 
of  practical  business  men  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work. 
A  student  will  register  his  name  and  qualifications  and  when  a  call 
for  help  is  received  the  secretary  consults  his  files  and  finds  the 
man  best  suited  for  the  position. 

Some  people  who  have  never  heard  of  students  working  their 
way  through  college  will  ask,  "What  can  a  young  man  do  beyond 
regular  employment  ? "  To  answer  this,  let  it  be  said  that  in  Prince- 
ton there  is  a  fellow,  a  decent  chap,  too,  who  peddles  hot  choco- 
late, pretzels  and  sandwiches  to  his  fellows.  There  is  such  em- 
ployment to  be  had  as  tending  furnaces,  washing  dishes,  garden- 
ing, and  mowing  lawns,  whitewashing,  beating  carpets,  helping 
with  housecleaning,  washing  windows  and  waiting  on  table.  Last 
year  the  working  students  of  Colorado  college  earned  nearly  $13,000. 
Of  course  in  the  bigger  towns  there  is  more  demand  for  students. 
In  the  big  colleges  which  are  situated  in  small  towns,  like  Prince- 
ton, the  working  student  must  invent  work.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  in  college  towns  like  Grinnell,  Beloit  and  Ashland, 
the  residents  who  require  casual  help  will  only  employ  students, 
and  this  goes  to  show  how  earnestly  the  public  in  general  favors 
a  working  student. 

In  Princeton,  especially,  the  students  invent  work.  There 
are  more  activities  directly  associated  with  and  catering  to  the 
students.  Each  student  club  must  have  its  accountant,  stewards 
and  secretary.  These  men  are  paid  not  in  cash  but  in  free  board 
for  these  clubs  consist  chiefly  of  eating  places.  The  Daily  Prince- 
tonian,  which  is  owned  and  managed  by  students,  earns  $400  or  $500 
a  year  for  each  of  its  managers,  besides  giving  work  to  helpers. 
Many  students  write  football,  baseball  and  campus  "dope"  for  the 
city  sheets,  and  others  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  write  special 
articles  for  the  Sunday  papers.  Stenographers  and  typists  sell 
typewritten  copies  of  lectures  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  a  better 
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tab  on  the  classes.  Some  students  give  music  lessons,  while  one 
enterprising  poung  person  undertook  to  act  as  tonsorial  artist  to 
those  who  chose  to  patronize  him.  One  year  a  Princeton  senior 
organized  the  Princeton  Transfer  Co.  to  handle  student  baggage, 
while  six  others  undertook  to  keep  one^s  clothes  mended,  pressed, 
and  cleaned,  for  $12  a  year.    They  made  money,  too. 

Mr.  EUner  has  evidently  put  no  little  time  on  his  subject,  for 
he  shows,  very  truly,  too,  how  hard  some  young  men  work  for  an 
education.  Truly  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Ellner  spent  years  in  college  so  that  he  could  successfully  describe 
a  life  such  as  this,  from  the  inside. 


Hmono  tbe  ^aoasines. 

Once  more  we  are  about  to  commence  the  varied  activities  of 
the  scholastic  year.  The  magazine-reviewer  will  endeavor,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  to  render  some  profitable  services  to  his  readers. 
He  has  often  been  impressed  by  the  number  of  "mute  Miltons' 
contained  between  the  covers  of  the  magazines.  And  he  finds  that 
many  good  articles  are  not  read  because  of  the  students'  ignorance 
as  to  where  they  are  to  be  found.  This,  then,  will  be  our  special 
care, — the  locating  of  magazine  articles  which  merit  reading  whe- 
ther for  literary,  scientific  or  news  value. 

Scientific  American  is  a  paper  of  standard  excellence,  which 
can  be  read  with  benefit  by  all.  Its  articles  are  practical  but  with 
enougli  of  the  theoretical  element  in  them  to  interest  the  university 
man.  A  recent  number  reminds  us  that  the  struggle  between  armor- 
plate  and  shell  is  still  on.  Just  when  we  believed  our  dreadnoughts 
invulnarable  to  torpedo  attack  we  read  of  the  wonderful  torpedo 
constructed  by  Commodore  Davis  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  This  torpedo 
carries  an  8-inch  gun.  At  the  instant  of  impact  an  8-inch  shell 
is  expelled  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,000  ft.  per  second.  This 
velocity  is  sufficient  to  send  the  shell  through  to  the  ship's  hold 
before  explosion.  The  Scientific  tells  us  that  the  University  of 
Southern  California  has  established  an  automobile  science  course. 

The  Civilian  should  be  read  by  0.  U.  students  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  It  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Civil  Service  Service  of 
Canada,  and  contains  much  useful  information  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  departments  of  that  important  body.  It 
contains,  moreover,  upon  its  list  of  correspondents,  a  number  of 
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writers  of  no  mean  attainments.  With  its  G.  R's.,  and  its  Silas 
Weggs,  and  a  host  of  other  literary  lights  contributing,  the  popu- 
larity of  The  Civilian  is  easily  understood.  Under  the  caption, 
''Canada's  Fire  Brigade,"  a  recent  number  describes  the  work  of 
the  Government  fire  rangers  in  our  vast  forests. 

The  August  number  of  The  Rosary  Magazine  contains  a  beauti- 
ful descriptive  essay  on  ''The  Route  of  Cortez"  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Reading  it,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  a  scene  of  the  beauty  of  Mexican  panoramas,  the  sublimity 
of  Mexican  churches,  and  the  fascination  of  Mexican  cities.  An- 
other article  in  the  same  number,  "The  Roman  Cities  of  Southern 
France, ' '  while  it  is  mainly  historical,  yet  tends  to  accentuate  in  us 
that  "wanderlust"  which  is  the  birthright  of  the  English  race. 
Interesting  Catholic  romances  and  excellent  illustrations  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  magazine. 

The  University  Monthly  is  the  publication  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Toronto  University.  A  recent  number  claims  freedom 
of  speech  in  colleges  as  the  right  of  university  professors.  But 
nothing  should  be  said  which  might  diminish  the  prestige  of  the 
university.  The  university  professor  should  "err  on  the  side  of 
self-restraint  rather  than  on  the  side  of  licence."  "The  Evil  of 
Religious  Indifferentism "  is  a  timely  article  in  The  Ave  Maria. 
The  writer  cleverly  terms  this  indifference  "a  kind  of  soul-paraly- 
sis," and  he  does  not  over-estimate  its  importance  when  he  says 
that  it  is  the  strongest  force  which  the  church  will  be  called  upon 
to  contend  against  in  the  immediate  future.  Materialism  and  the 
desultory  reading  of  superficial  literature  are  the  ascribed  causes 
of  indifferentism. 

' '  The  poor  we  always  have  with  us. ' '  Yet  some  forget  this  in 
their  prosperity.  Extension,  however,  strives  to  keep  us  posted 
upon  the  needs  of  our  poorer  brethren.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
Catholic  Church  Extension  Society,  which  is  doing  such  a  great  and 
noble  work  in  carrying  the  Gospel  even  to  the  humblest  and  poorest 
hamlets.  "In  the  Melting  Pot"  is  an  article  in  the  September 
Extension  which  deals  with  the  condition  of  the  Italians  in  America. 
Much  information  regarding  Italian  traits  and  prejudices  can  be 
gleaned  from  this  article. 

To  those  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  tide  of  Catholic  activi- 
ties the  world  over,  we  readily  recommend  America,  a  Catholic 
weekly  review.  Not  only  is  the  condition  of  the  church  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  chronicled,  but  topics  of  educational,  sociologi- 
cal, literary  and  economic  interest  are  ably  treated.     America  is 
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noted  for  its  bold  and  firm  stand  in  all  questions  of  justice  or  of 
morals.  It  conducts  an  unrelenting  literary  campaign  against  all 
modern  follies  and  against  the  enemies  of  Mother  Church.  A 
recent  number  informs  us  that  the  Italian  Government  has  not 
kept  its  promises  to  the  Vatican.  Apropos  of  the  present  situation 
in  the  Balkans,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  America  that  the  new 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Greece  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  a  native  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  He  is  Hon.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  Educational  Review  is  published  in  St.  John,  N.B.  It 
deals  with  matters  of  interest  to  school  teachers. 

Messager  de  Marie  and  The  Canadian  Messenger  are  two  ex- 
cellent little  Catholic  monthlies.  The  Leader  is  an  attractive  child- 
ren's magazine,  published  by  the  Paulist  Fathers. 


priorum  Xlemporum  jflores. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kennedy,  a  member  of  last  year's  graduating  class, 
and  well  known  in  intercollegiate  football  circles,  has  received  a 
professorship  at  the  college,  and  will  teach  in  the  collegiate  course. 

Of  the  class  of  '12  Messrs.  Huot  and  Rice  have  entered  the 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal;  Messrs.  Guindon,  Glaude  and  Des- 
champs  have  entered  the  local  Seminary,  while  Mr.  Wm.  Lebel  has 
decided  to  pursue  his  course  along  medical  lines. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Sullivan,  '06,  has  taken  for  his  life  partner 
Miss  Ann  Marjorie  Harris,  of  Hamilton.  They  will  reside  at  Ham- 
ilton, where  Dr.  Sullivan  has  a  large  practice.     Congratulations. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Lajoie,  '07,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts, 
taking  for  his  better  half  Miss  Julia  Ann  Womack,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  The  Review  joins  in  wishing  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lajoie  a 
full  measure  of  connubial  bliss. 

On  July  21,  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lindsay,  Ont.,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Cote,  '08,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  by  his  lordship 
Bishop  O'Connor. 

Rev.  J.  Arthur  Houle,  who  was  ordained  priest  during  the 
month  of  July,  is  at  present  stationed  at  St.  James '  Rectory,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lionel  Joron,  M.A.,  to  Miss 
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Ferrier,  of  Chicago.     Joron  was  a  member  of  the  championship 
team  of  1907. 

Messrs.  Joe  Goodwin,  '04,  and  J.  Corkery,  '08,  have  been 
called  to  the  Ontario  Bar.    Congratulations. 

The  Review  wishes  to  extend  its  sympathy  to  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Kehoe  on  the  death  of  his  esteemed  mother.    R.I.P. 

Rev.  Father  ]\IcCauley  has  recently  been  appointed  P.P.  of 
Fallowfield  as  successor  to  Father  Foley,  who  has  gone  to  fill  an 
important  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Catholic  Record  of  London, 
Ont. 

Rev.  Father  Brownrigg  has  been  transferred  from  Richmond 
to  Osgoode. 

Rev.  Dr.  0 'Gorman  takes  Father  Brownrigg 's  place  at  Osgoode, 
Rev.  J.  Ainsborough  goes  to  Mayo,  P.Q.,  and  Rev.  M.  T.  O'Neil 
takes  Father  Ainsborough 's  place  as  curate  at  Almonte. 

Rev.  Father  Campbell,  of  St.  Raphael's,  a  noted  alum- 
nus, preached  the  annual  English  retreat.  Father  Campbell  left  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  students  by  his  learned  and  eloquent 
discourses. 

The  following  alumni  took  in  the  Queen 's-Ottawa  game  here 
on  Oct.   5  : — 

Rev.  Geo.  Prudhomlne,  Gloucester. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Harrington,  Eganville. 
Rev.  R.  Carey,  Lanark. 
Rev.  A.  Reynolds,  Renfrew. 
Rev.  D.  MacDonald,  Glen  Robertson. 
Rev.  R.  Halligan,  Kingston. 
Rev.  R.  0.  Filiatreault,  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ginty,  of  Lockport,  N.Y.,  a  former  student,  was  an 
interested  spectator  at  the  Hamilton-College  game  at  Hamilton. 

Messrs.  D.  Breen,  '10,  Wm.  Breen,  '11  Chas.  0 'Gorman,  '10, 
M.  O'Gara,  '10,  and  I.  J.  Rice,  '11,  theological  students  at  the 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal,  paid  a  visit  to  their  Alma  Mater  on 
their  return  trip. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Costello,  Louis  Cote,  Francis  Higgerty,  James 
McDonald  and  Harvey  Chartrand  have  returned  to  Toronto  to 
resume  their  studies. 

The  following  were  visitors  at  the  University  during  the  past 
month : — 

Rev.  Father  Fortier,  St.  Sauveur  Parish,  P.Q. 
Rev.  Father  J.  J.  Macdonell,  Cornwall. 
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Rev.  Father  J.  MacDonald,  Kingston. 
Rev.  Father  J.  0  'Dowd,  Chelsea. 
Rev.  Father  Geo.  0 'Toole,  Cantley. 
Rev.  Father  P.  Fay,  South  March. 
Rev.  Father  T.  J.  Sloan,  Chapeau,  P.Q. 
Rev.  Father  D.  Reaume,  Gananoque. 
Rev.  Dr.  McNally,  Almonte. 
Rev.  Father  P.  S.  Dowdall,  Eganville. 
Rev.  Father  J.  J.  Quilty,  Douglas. 
Rev.  Father  W.  Cavanagh,  Corkery. 
Rev.  Father  J.  A.  Meehan,  Belleville. 
Rev.  Father  M.  Meagher,  Marysville. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Corkery,  Pakenham. 


©bituat^. 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  CuUen,  of  Meredith,  N.H.,  a  wealthy  business 
man,  a  former  student  of  the  University,  and  a  resident  for  many 
years  of  Ottawa,  died  suddenly  at  Marlboro  Hospital  of  blood 
poisoning.  Since  leaving  Canada  Mr.  Cullen  interested  hiniself 
much  in  Maynard  town  affairs,  and  for  the  last  few  years  was 
chairman  of  the  water  board.  He  made  his  money  in  the  lumber 
business.  He  was  37  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
sisters. 
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Shall  we  go  one  better  this  year? 

Last  year  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
prosperous  in  the  annals  of  college  sport.  It  probably  ranks  next 
to  that  eventful  championship  year,  1907.  It  might  well  be 
called  the  ''runners-up  year,"  for  in  all  three  major  sports  in 
which  we  participated,  our  representatives  fought  their  way  into 
the  semi-finals,  only  to  have  the  palm  of  victory  snatched  away 
at  the  last  moment. 

The  football  championship  was  not  decided  until  the  last  half 
of  the  final  league  game,  and  it  is  even  yet  hinted  that  it  was 
not  decided  until  the  moment  of  Gilmour's  notorious  interpretation 
of  the  ''yard  rule."  It  is  said  that  officials  this  year  will  all 
carry  a  bit  of  boot  lace  in  case  another  such  contingency  should 
arise.  The  hockey  season  rolled  around  and  found  College  play- 
ing off  with  McGill  for  the  trophy.  They  were  fairly  and  de- 
cisively beaten  in  these  contests.  Baseball  next  claimed  public 
attention.  College  showed  their  class  by  easily  defeating  every 
team  in  the  league.  Owing,  however,  to  certain  internal  trouble 
the  league  was  temporarily  disorganized.  Just  the  other  day  the 
officials  ordered  College  to  play  Pastimes,  and  the  winners  to  play 
Y.M.C.A.  As  luck  would  have  it  about  half  the  College  regulars 
were  in  Hamilton  playing  Tigers.  Nevertheless,  with  a  scrub  team 
they  managed  to  carry  the  tattered  yet  honored  garnet  and  grey 
banner  to  victory  in  the  first  game.  The  second  game  found  them 
fatigued,  and  without  a  substitute  pitcher.  However,  they  held 
the  fresh  and  well-conditioned  Y.  boys  to  a  2-1  score.  It  was 
a  great  display  of  nerve  and  gameness,  but  these  alone  could  not 
cop  the  pennant.  Thus  did  College  just  miss  being  classed  among 
the  champions  of  1911-1912. 

Many  expressed  the  opinion  that  after  such  a  hard  luck  year 
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College  would  be  discouraged  and  disheartened.  Let  the  many 
step  forward  now  and  answer  the  question :  * '  Does  College  appear 
discouraged  and  afraid  for  the  coming  athletic  year?"  Not  by  a 
long  shot.  From  the  lethargy  and  intertia  of  the  summer  months 
they  have  emerged  as  active  and  alert  athletes,  only  waiting  for 
the  whistle  to  blow,  so  that  once  again  they  may  display  that 
gameness  and  never-say-die  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  wearers 
of  the  garnet  and  gray,  whether  on  the  gridiron,  ice  or  diamond. 

BASEBALL. 

The  City  League  championship  was  decided  on  Sept.  28,  when 
College  after  trimming  Pastimes,  were  defeated  by  Y.M.C.A.  in 
one  of  the  most  evenly  contested  games  of  the  season. 

College  were  materially  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Killian, 
Cornellier,  Gillespie  and  Sheehy, — all  regulars  of  last  year.  Plahiff 
— a  substitute  of  last  year — was  on  the  mound  for  both  games, 
and  considering  everything,  he  pitched  wonderful  ball,  striking 
out  eight  men.  Poulin  and  Renaud  made  their  bats  moan  on  a 
couple  of  occasions,  the  latter  driving  out  a  couple  of  two-baggers. 
Two  costly  errors  were  marked  up  to  the  credit  of  Doran,  while 
Lacey  had  an  excellent  chance  of  tieing  up  the  second  game,  but 
he  sailed  into  the  home  port  with  the  speed  of  a  badly  delapidated 
schooner,  and  the  inspector  with  the  mask  and  big  glove  easily 
caused  him  to  sink  out  of  the  scoring  colume.  A  big  feature  of 
the  game  was  Fabe  Poulin 's  oratorical  harangue  to  Umpire  Payne, 
concerning  each  and  every  play. 

By  innings: — 

R.  H.  E. 

College 220130  0—8     9     1 

Pastimes 001002  2—5     1     1 

R.  H.  E. 

CoUege 000001  0—1     5     2 

Y.M.C.A 001001  0—2     8     1 

INTERMURAL  LEAGUE. 

Once  again  our  old  friend  has  come  into  existence.  Each  year 
it  pops  up,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  usually  lost  sight 
of,  the  boys  showing  good  taste  in  their  preference  for  a  pleasant 
afternoon  in  the  sitting  room  instead  of  a  gruelling  hour's  work 
on  the  hard  sod.    The  Intermural  should  be  encouraged,  for  it  acts 
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as  a  farming  ground  for  first  team.  The  rudimentary  principles 
are  here  taught  to  the  recruits,  who  have  visions  of  one  day  asso- 
ciating with  the  elite  of  the  football  world.  The  league  has  the 
advantage  of  observing  but  few  rules;  the  decisions  are  generally 
rendered  according  to  the  "pull'  of  the  various  captains  with  the 
referee.  But  with  all  its  peculiarities  and  singular  characteristics, 
the  league  serves  a  good  purpose  and  who  can  tell  but  that  some 
of  its  members  of  this  year  will  at  a  future  date  render  valuable 
assistance  to  Ottawa  in  pulling  down  an  Intercollegiate  champion- 
ship. 

HAMILTON  (16)  —  COLLEGE  (7)  —  SEPT.  28,  1912. 

The  rugby  season  was  officially  opened  when  College  jorneyed 
to  Jungle  town  for  an  exhibition  game,  in  which  they  were  defeated 
by  the  foregoing  score. 

The  Ottawa  line  proved  too  light  to  withstand  the  terrific  on- 
slaughts headed  by  Isbester,  Wilson  and  McFarland.  The  men 
composing  the  Tiger  front  had  an  advantage  of  20  pounds  each 
on  their  opponents.  The  College  youngsters  showed  their  lack  of 
experience  in  the  first  quarter  and  before  they  recovered  the  ' '  Ani- 
mals*' had  gathered  in  12  points.  Hamilton  in  the  opening  spasm 
also  had  the  advantage  of  a  heavy  wind  which  was  not  so  evident 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  game.  When  once  our  crew  hit  their  stride 
they  more  than  held  their  own,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
our  boys  outscored  the  hated  enemy  7-4  in  the  final  three  quarters. 
There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  the  Ambitious  City  team 
have  a  w^onderful  back  division.  They  undoubtedly  had  it  on  us 
in  that  quarter  for  Mallet  exhibited  excellent  judgment  in  his  kick- 
ing, while  Cornellier  was  booting  for  distance,  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  Gilligan  and  Nagle  to  get  up  with  the  ball. 

The  play  throughout  consisted  of  two  downs  and  a  punt,  varied 
by  an  outside  kick  or  a  criss-cross.  College  had  decided  to  attempt 
no  trick  plays,  and  Tigers  had  not  their  more  complicated  system 
in  a  fit  condition  to  work  upon,  so  both  sides  contented  themselves 
with  straight  football.  The  jungle  boys  crossed  our  line  twice, 
their  other  points  resulting  from  rouges.  McCormack  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  only  Ottawa  score.  Gilligan  lifted  a  high  punt 
to  McKelvey,  who  fumbled,  and  Mac.  fell  on  it  as  savagely  as  a 
negro  attacks  a  watermelon. 

Silver  Quilty  was  the  same  battering  ram  as  of  old  and  divided 
honors  for  the  star  performance  with  Sullivan  who  played  the  game 
of  his  career.     Harrington  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the 
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first  half,  but  was  badly  incapacitated  in  the  final  period  by  a  closed 
eye.  Sheehy  was  as  daring  as  ever,  and  will  undoubtedly  pull 
off  some  wild  plays  this  season.  McCormack  seems  to  have  the 
goods,  but  was  not  worked  much.  Killian  is  the  same  nifty  little 
quarter  and  took  good  care  of  the  signals.  Gilligan  and  Nagle  per- 
formed in  great  style  on  the  line,  and  had  the  crowd  on  its  feet 
when  they  shot  through  the  air  and  pulled  down  the  unsuspecting 
foe. 

The  treatment  the  team  received  was  all  O.K.,  and  the  whole 
trip  was  voted  a  decided  success. 

N.B. — Lawrence  Landriau  was  unable  to  participate  owing  to  an 
injured  wrist. 

QUEEN'S   (20)  —  OTTAWA  (20). 

The  opening  of  the  Intercollegiate  in  Ottawa  was  a  decided 
farce.  The  two  teams,  having  been  unable  to  agree  upon  officials, 
left  the  selection  to  McGill,  who  sent  two  hopeless  specimens  of 
inefficiency,  even  worse  than  the  pair  who  handled  the  Toronto 
game  here  last  year.  Forbes  and  Malcolm  were  the  names  of  the 
poor  unfortunates,  who  were  forced  to  display  such  gross  ignor- 
ance, such  pitiful  indecision  and  such  an  abuse  of  authority 
before  a  crowd  of  about  5,000.  The  whole  game  was  hopelessly 
spoiled  by  the  boys  from  Old  McGill.  It  was  useless  to  indulge 
in  trick  plays  because  Forbes  couldn't  understand  them  and  con- 
tinually called  them  back.  His  eye  failed  him  utterly  when  it  came 
to  deciding  the  number  of  yards  given  a  man.  In  a  word  he  turned 
the  whole  game  into  a  burlesque,  the  greatest  fiasco  ever  staged  in 
this  city.  The  only  redeeming  feature  was  himself,  because  even 
the  most  pessimistic  couldn't  suppress  a  laugh  at  his  interpretation 
or  rather  misinterpretation  of  the  rule  book,  which  he  always  held 
in  his  hand  and  regularly  consulted. 

The  ball  played  was  poor,  for  no  play  could  get  underway 
without  being  stopped  by  Forbes'  whistle,  which  was  sounded  con- 
tinually. Queen's  surprised  the  crowd  who  had  expected  to  see 
a  weak  and  unconditioned  team  representing  the  tricolor.  How- 
ever, contrary  to  expectations,  they  presented  a  formidable  front, 
and  together  with  Hazlett's  kicking  they  made  a  most  creditable 
showing.  College  were  completely  demoralized  when  Quilty  was 
ruled  out  of  the  game  after  a  few  minutes  of  play.  This  by  the 
way  was  one  of  Forbes'  greatest  blunders,  for  Quilty  was  guilty 
of  no  offence.  The  first  two  quarters  saw  nothing  but  straight 
football  with  Cornellier  outpunting  Hazlett.     The    tackling    was 
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rather  poor,  and  neither  team  seemed  capable  of  gaining  any  yards 
through  the  other's  line.  Queen's  went  over  for  a  touch  on  a 
pretty  piece  of  play  by  ''Pat"  Kennedy,  but  College  sent  Killian 
over  the  line  shortly  after.  Cornellier  twice  punted  over  the 
fence,  and  Killian  dropped  a  pretty  goal,  leaving,  the  half-time  score 
11-8  for  Ottawa.  The  second  half,  was  a  continual  wrangle  between 
players  and  referee.  After  every  tackle  there  was  a  delay  until 
the  tackled  man  was  revived.  After  College  had  been  forced  to 
rouge  three  tries,  Queen's  went  over  for  a  try  which  they  con- 
verted. Hazlett's  kicking  brought  their  score  up  to  20.  College 
forced  Erskine  to  rouge  three  times,  and  then  Sheehy  broke  away 
for  the  disputed  touch  which  Killian  converted,  thus  evening  the 
score.  Sheehy  was  onside  when  Killian  attempted  his  kick,  and 
''Dick"  fairly  grabbed  the  sphere  out  of  Pound's  hands  and 
started  for  the  line.  Malcolm,  however,  did  not  know  it  was  an 
onside  kick,  and  blew  his  whistle.  The  dark-haired  youth  con- 
tinued and  planted  the  oval  behind  the  posts.  Forbes  finally  allow- 
ed the  score,  and  declared  the  game  a  tie. 

The  work  of  the  officials  so  aroused  the  fans  that  they  swarmed 
on  the  field  and  the  two  factions  immediately  commenced  a  free-for- 
all.  It  was  a  disgraceful  scene,  and  the  police  were  powerless  to 
stop  it.  After  several  heads  had  been  badly  bruised  the  contestants 
deemed  it  wise  to  hasten  to  their  seats  and  gradually  the  crowd 
melted  from  the  field. 

For  Queen's  Hazlett  and  Kennedy  starred.  For  Ottawa  Kil- 
lian was  the  most  brilliant  performer,  closely  followed  by  Dick 
Sheehy.  Dick  is  certainly  the  most  fearless  man  in  the  game  to- 
day. Cornellier  kicked  well  at  first  but  weakened  just  before  half- 
time.  Quilty  was  not  on  long  enough  to  get  going,  while  McCor- 
mack  held  his  own  at  right  half.  Mac  should  improve  towards 
the  close  of  the  season.  McCart  was  a  tower  of  strength  on  the 
line,  and  he  is  certainly  a  find.  He  was  well  backed  up  by  Kent  and 
Harrington.  Gilligan  and  Nagle  were  working  well  but  tired 
towards  the  finish.  They  were  both  called  upon  to  do  some  kick- 
ing. 

NOTES. 

Our  French  friends  consider  that  the  first  syllable  of  Mal- 
comb's  name  is  all  he  really  merits. 

A  few  days  before  the  Queen's  game  Silver  Quilty  remarked, 
"Well,  I  wonder  what  will  go  wrong  this  year  in  the  Queen's 
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game. ' '    I  guess  Elliot  thought  everything  went  wrong  after  Silver 
hit  him.  ';    ,  .ll 

During  a  delay  Forbes  remarked  to  Malcomb,  ''Never  again 
for  me.    I  don't  seem  to  please  the  crowd.'' 

What  a  pleasure  it  would  have  afforded  the  crowd  to  put  a  wild 
bull  and  Forbes  with  his  red  sweater  in  the  same  field. 

5.  Hackett  should  be  rushed  into  the  game  just  as  our  op- 
ponents attempt  a  convert.    If  he  can't  stop  it,  nobody  can. 

Before  the  year  is  over  Tommy  Kent  will  win  an  F.  H.  &  B., 
for  Tommy  can  pass  over  the  goods  in  hockey  and  baseball  as  well 
as  in  football. 

When  Killian  was  put  off  in  the  second  period  Hazlett  re- 
marked, ' '  Now  we  have  a  chance. ' '    Mike 's  work  evidently  counts. 

Don.  O'Neill  and  Dore  were  both  valuable  members  of  last 
year's  Arnprior  hockey  team. 

McCart  is  a  qiiiet  chap,  but  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  one 
would  like  for  a  body  guard. 

0  'Leary  is  in  fine  fighting  humor  after  just  coming  home  from 
Belfast. 

Great  regret  has  been  expressed  at  the  inability  of  Lawrence 
Landriau  to  take  his  place  on  the  line. 
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®t  Xocal  interest 


Mid  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  student  preparations,  the  fall 
term  at  Ottawa  University  was  ushered  in  on  September  4th.  A 
largely  increased  attendance,  which  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  number  of  more  recent  arrivals,  marks  the  opening 
of  the  new  term.  The  number  of  registrations  for  every  class  ex- 
ceeds those  of  last  year,  and  the  1912-13  session  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  Alma  Mater. 


*     * 


A  significant  quietness  pervaded  the  atmosphere  around  the 
college  campus  during  part  of  the  week  commencing  on  September 
15th,  rendered  so  by  the  fact  that  the  university  students  were 
engaged  in  the  performances  of  the  exercises  of  their  annual  re- 
treat. The  English  scholars,  both  resident  and  non-resident,  re- 
ceived their  spiritual  instructions  in  St.  Joseph's  church,  being 
advised  by  Rev.  Fr.  Duncan  Campbell,  of  St.  Raphael's.  The 
French  speaking  students  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Father  Poulin, 
of  Clarence  Creek.  Their  exercises  took  place  in  the  Sacred  Heart 
church. 

The  retreat  wa^  brought  to  a  close  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth,  when  the  students  received  Holy  Communion  in  a  body 
at  early  mass.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  services.  Rev.  Fathers 
Campbell  and  Poulin  addressed  a  few  parting  words  to  their  re- 
spective charges.  In  giving  his  final  words  of  advice.  Rev.  Father 
Campbell  exhorted  the  boys  to  seek,  in  all  their  college  activities, 
a  lofty  student  honor,  the  acquirement  of  which  would  mean  much 
in  the  development  of  a  character,  and  spell  success  in  later  years. 
The  Reverend  Father  also  commended  the  students  for  faithful 
attendance  at  all  the  exercises.  Rev.  Father  Poulin  spoke  to  the 
French  boys  in  a  similar  tone. 

A  most  impressive  ceremony  took  place  at  a  later  hour  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  occasion  being  the  chanting  of  the 
m^ss  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  which  service  His  Grace,  Archbishop 
Gauthier,  occupied  the  throne.  The  whole  student  and  professorial 
body  attended  the  ceremony,  and  the  seminarians  were  also  present. 
Rev.  Father  A.  B.  Roy,  O.M.I.,  rector  of  Ottawa  University,  was 
the  celebrant  at  mass,  being  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  A.  Jasmin 
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as  deacon,  and  Rev.  G.  Mondon,  who  performed  the  offices  of  sub- 
deacon.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  was  assisted  at  the  throne  by 
Rev.  Fathers  J.  Poli,  O.M.I.,  and  N.  Esteve,  O.M.I.  Rev.  Philip 
Harris  acted  as  cross-bearer,  whilst  Rev.  L.  Hebert  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

•ff  *  '!«• 

Before  taking  their  departure  from  the  university,  Rev.  Fathers 
Campbell  and  Poulin  were  made  the  recipients  of  appropriate 
presents  by  the  student  body.  The  college  boys  assembled  in  the 
recreation  hall,  and  addresses  were  read  by  Messrs.  Jerry  Harring- 
ton and  Philip  Cornellier.  The  former,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
English  speaking  students,  addressed  his  words  to  Rev.  Father 
Campbell,  thanking  the  Reverend  Father  for  his  kindness  in  con- 
senting to  come  to  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  giving  spiri- 
tual advices  to  the  collegians,  and  wishing  him  good  health,  pros- 
perity and  success  in  his  field  of  labors.  Father  Campbell  was  then 
presented  with  a  jaeger  coat  sweater  and  a  thermos  travelling 
bottle. 

Rev.  Father  Campbell,  in  a  very  appropriate  reply,  said  that 
lie  wished  to  thank  the  students  for  their  tokens  of  appreciation, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  he  deserved  all  the  nice  things  said  about 
him  in  the  address.  As  for  preaching  the  retreat  he  stated  that  it 
had  been  an  inspiration  for  him  to  stand  up  and  preach  before  such 
a  large  number  of  boys  who  appeared  so  attentive  and  devoted 
during  all  his  instructions.  Whatever  he  had  done,  he  had  accom- 
plished with  the  talents  which  had  been  guided  and  nourished  by 
the  teachings  of  the  good  and  holy  Oblate  Fathers,  who  so  willingly 
give  up  their  time  to  help  us  along  the  path  to  knowledge. 

Referring  to  the  College,  he  remarked  that  the  present  walls 
are  not  those  which  sheltered  him.  "But,  boys,"  he  said,  with  his 
characteristic  smile,  *'I  always  like  to  come  back  because  it  is 
always  Ottawa  College." 

**I  do  not  wish,"  he  went  on,  "to  become  sentimental  or  dis- 
cuss any  philosophical  questions,  still  I  would  like  to  say  that  next 
to  religion,  politics  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  world.  Think 
of  what  evil  four  or  five  hundred  boys,  ignorant  of  all  religion, 
could  do !  On  the  other  hand  imagine  what  good  four  or  five  hun- 
hundred  well  instructed  boys  could  accomplish."  In  closing,  he 
stated  that  we  boys  can  receive  at  the  University  the  training  and 
knowledge  which  when  we  leave  will  enable  us  to  take  our  place  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Philip  Cornellier  then  delivered  the  address  in  French, 
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after  which  Rev.  Father  Poulin  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
leather  travelling  bag.  Replying  to  the  French  speaking  students, 
Father  Poulin  expressed  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  appropriate  gift, 
and  then  spoke  a  few  parting  words  to  the  boys,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  Rev.  Father  Campbell.  The 
assembly  broke  up  with  a  rousing  V-A-R  by  the  student  mass. 

#  #     # 

The  authorities  of  the  University  have  seen  fit  to  establish  a 
juniorate  for  English-speaking  students  who  contemplate  entering 
the  Oblate  Order.  This  innovation  is  calculated  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  which  is  being  experienced  in  the  missionary  field 
of  labors,  through  the  scarcity  of  English  Fathers.  Rev.  Father 
McGuire  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  these 
students.  His  charges  follow  the  college  routine  along  with  the 
other  students,  but  room  and  study  in  a  private  tenement. 

#  #     # 

The  appearance  of  the  University  has  been  rendered  consider- 
ably more  attractive  by  the  changing  of  the  monuments  of  the  late 
Father  Tabaret,  founder  of  Ottawa  College,  from  its  old  position 
at  the  north  side  of  the  campus,  to  the  middle  of  the  stone  steps 
which  lead  up  to  the  front  steps  of  the  college.  A  cement  walk 
now  stretches  across  the  front  of  the  university  from  Laurier 
avenue  to  Wilfrod  street.  "When  completed  both  new  wings  of  the 
institution  will  lead  onto  this  promenade. 

*  *     * 

No  expense  is  being  spared  by  the  college  authorities  in  order 
that  the  kitchen  which  is  under  construction  mjay  be  up  to  date 
in  every  detail.  The  building  is  of  cement  blocks,  and  will  be 
absolutely  fireproof.  Unless  unexpected  delay  retards  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  construction,  the  cooking  emporium  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  McEvoy,  Alma  Mater's  first  Rhodes'  scholar, 
sailed  for  England  on  Sept.  28th,  where  he  resumed  studies  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  on  Oct.  11th.  Mr.  McEvoy  successfully- 
completed  his  first  year  at  Oxford  last  June,  and  has  yet  two 
years  to  attend  the  famous  institution  of  learning,  before  con- 
eluding  his  stay  in  the  old  country. 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Ottawa,  Out.,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 

IRectov's  Hbbvess  at  Conitnencement, 

1012. 


Rev.  Fathers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

A  most  joyful  duty  indeed  is  the  one  that  falls  to  my  lot  on  this 
occasion.  A  custom,  as  old  as  the  Institution  itself;  a  custom, 
therefore,  which  is  64  years  old  today,  bids  me  say  a  few  words. 
My  address,  since  such  is  the  name,  shall  have  one  undeniable  qual- 
ity— briefness!  But  were  I  to  give  full  seope  to  my  sentiments 
and  thoughts  on  this  occasion,  I  should  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  only  quality  I  now  claim  would  soon  vanish. 

A  duty  I  have  to  perform,  and  what  else  could  it  be  but  to 
thank  you,  kind  friends  of  the  Institution,  for  your  loyal  support 
and  benevolent  sympathies.  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  in  the  name  of  the  staff  of 
teachers  and  instructors  whose  sentiments  I  am  proud  to  voice,  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

The  year  1911-1912  will  pass  down  in  the  annals  of  the  Col- 
lege as  a  record-breaking  year,  as  far  as  attendance  is  concerned. 
I  may  joyfully  state  that  the  enrolment  is  the  highest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College,  reaching  this  year  the  700  mark.  We  had  to 
triple  the  First  Form,  increase  the  staff  of  teachers,  tear  down 
partitions  and  put  up  new  ones  in  order  to  afford  class  accom- 
modation.    This  large  increase  is  indeed  very  gratifying,  but  how 
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much  higher  would  it  be  had  we  been  prepared  to  shelter  thos« 
who  presented  themselves  for  admission  last  fall.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  we  were  forced  to  turn  students  away  through  lack 
of  accommodation. 

Shortly  after  the  calamitous  fire  of  1903,  too  well  remembered, 
elaborate  plans  were  laid  out,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  only  a 
small  part  of  those  plans  was  carried  out.  That  portion  we  now 
occupy,  modern  in  every  detail,  has  one  woeful  defect,  it  is  too 
small ! 

But  why  don't  you  build?  we  are  frequently  asked.  Why? 
The  answer  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words :  No  Money ! ! 

Some  there  are,  and  not  a  few,  who  believe  that  educational 
work  is  a  money-making  affair.  It  is  a  very  grave  error,  and 
to  prove  it  we  have  only  to  point  to  sister  institutions  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  the  recipients  of  large  endowments  and 
donations,  and  in  spite  of  that  have  now  and  then  to  face  deficits. 
The  University  of  Ottawa  is  not  an  endowed  institution ;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  has  not  yet  felt  the  warm  hand  of  generosity, — 
it  is  a  self-supporting  institution.  This  latter  fact  may  be  the 
reason  that  leads  people  to  believe  that  we  are  rich.  Yes,  the  U. 
of  0.  is  rich  in  self  devotion.  Yes,  the  U.  of  0.  is  rich  in  that 
spirit  born  of  Christianity — Sacrifice ;  rich  in  men  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  noble  work  of  Education  for  a  nobler  end  than 
gold.  Were  we  to  pay  to  our  teachers  the  salary  of  an  ordinary 
laborer,  of  one  who  scrapes  the  dirt  off  the  streets,  we  would  simply 
have  to  abandon  our  work,  to  drop  out  of  existence. 

In  spite  of  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  full  of  hope  for 
the  future.  Let  the  public  once  understand  the  work  we  are  doing 
and  manifest  their  appreciation  by  sending  pupils,  desirable  stu- 
dents, to  follow  our  different  courses,  and  that  same  public  may 
hope  with  us  that  one  day  the  City  of  Ottawa  may  see  the  Uni- 
versity with  two  wings  ready  to  soar  higher  and  higher  in  her 
grand  work  of  education. 

Now,  dear  students,  a  few  words  to  you.  An  old  saying  claimg 
that  the  best  of  friends  must  part,  and  to-day  is  parting  day  for 
professors  and  students.  Some  of  you  will  leave  us  for  good; 
others,  the  larger  number,  to  return  to  us  next  Fall.  To  those 
who  graduate  this  year,  I  say  farewell.  To  those  who  have  not 
completed  their  studies,  I  wish  a  happy  vacation  and  a  no  less 
happy  return. 

To  the  graduating  class  of  1912  I  wish  success  in  whatever 
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tailing  they  may  choose.  The  prayers  of  your  Alma  Mater  ac- 
•ompany  you.  You  are  about  to  begin  the  real  struggle  so  un- 
avoidable in  life.  Your  Alma  Mater  did  its  best  to  form  your 
hearts  and  minds  for  the  battle.  Your  duty  is  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  you  are  trained  soldiers.  Let  us  hope  that  success 
awaits  you  at  the  door,  but  success  will  not  accompany  you  on  the 
road  of  life  if  you  neglect  to  perform  your  duty. 

Be  firm  in  the  pursuit  of  your  ideals !  Be  energetic !  Be  self- 
reliant!  Be  real  Christians!  Be  sincere  Catholics,  and  then  God 
will  bless  your  endeavors ;  you  will  be  a  credit  to  society,  the  pride 
of  your  Alma  Mater,  the  consolation  of  the  dear  ones  at  home. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  her  Alumni.  With  fond  anticipation  does  she  scan  the 
horizon  of  their  future ;  she  rejoices  in  their  joys ;  she  condoles  with 
their  sorrows,  and  stands  ever  ready  to  bestow  generous  plaudits 
on  their  success. 

T-oday  we  take  great  pleasure  in  conferring  honorary  degrees 
on  a  few  chosen  ones  who  have  attracted  our  especial  attention 
through  their  marked  success  and  worthy  achievements  in  life. 

The  degree  of  D.D.  we  desire  to  confer  on  one  of  our  most 
deserving  Alumni  whose  scholarly  attainments  are  still  fresh  in 
our  minds;  on  one  who,  as  member  of  our  staff  proved  himself  a 
most  able  professor;  on  one  who  now  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, a  foremost  rank  in  the  Church.  The  Rev.  Father  on  whom 
we  confer  our  highest  academic  degree  is  well  known  in  Ottawa — 
it  is  the  Very  Rev.  Terence  Wade  Smith,  O.M.I. ,  Provincial  of 
the  Oblate  Order  in  the  Northern  Province  of  the  United  States. 

Our  desire  to  honour  those  who  were  once  our  students  and 
who  honoured  themselves,  is  not  confined  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Church.  The  laity  has  a  just  claim  upon  our  benevo- 
lent solicitude.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  glad  and  proud  to-day  to 
confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  one  whose  career  as  lawyer, 
as  jurist,  was  so  marked  with  success  that  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  leading  States  of  the  great  Republic  to  the 
South. 

The  eminent  lawyer  I  refer  to  was  lately  named  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  recognition  of  his  unques- 
tionable merits  at  the  Bar  and  of  his  elevation  to  the  above  mention- 
ed high  and  responsible  position,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  the  Hon.  Judge 
Joseph  Quinn,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
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The  University  might  justly  be  accused  of  egotism  did  she 
honour  but  her  own  sons.  She  feels  it  her  duty  to  give  fitting 
recognition  to  pre-eminent  merit,  even  outside  the  ranks  of  her 
Alumni.  Hence  the  Senate  of  the  University  is  pleased  to  pay 
homage  to  one  whose  works  have  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of 
national  poets,  and  bespoken  the  admiration  not  only  of  this  con- 
tinent but  of  countries  beyond  the  sea. 

His  principal  work,  "Les  Rayons  du  Nord,"  has  been  crown- 
ed by  that  distinguished  literary  tribunal — the  French  Academy, — 
moreover,  at  the  last  Floral  Contest  in  France  he  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  376  competitors  and  obtained  three  medals  and  a 
diploma. 

The  University,  therefore,  takes  great  pleasure  in  conferring 
upon  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  of  Ottawa,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 


Brof^e!  Brol?e!  Broke! 


(Apologies  to  Tennyson.) 

Broke,  Broke,  Broke, 

I  have  spent  all  my  money,  0  Sea ! 
And  I  would  I  could  cuss  to  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0,  well  for  the  innocent  babe, 

That  he  for  long  green  may  not  yearn ! 
0,  well  for  the  millionaire. 

That  for  money  he  has  no  concern ! 

And  bill  after  bill  comes  in 

Into  thousands  they  seem  to  amount ; 
But,  0,  for  the  touch  of  a  ten  dollar  bill, 

Or  a  cheque  to  square  the  account ! 

Broke,  Broke,  Broke, 

I  don't  care  who  knows  it,  0  Sea! 
But  the  tender  thought  of  the  money  that's  spent 

Will  ever  come  back  to  me. 

Theodore  J.  Kelly,  '14. 
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XTbe  ^ntibel's  Bream. 


He  dreamed  he  stood  in  space  dim  and  abysmal ; 

A  great  clock,  with  a  ghastly  face  before, 
That  slowly  measured  seconds  long  and  dismal, 

To  midnight  as  it  seemed,  the  moment  wore ; 
Like  hideous  serpents  of  corruption  crawling, 

The  clock  hands  crept  around  the  dial's  face, 
And  there  was  heard  a  heavy  sound  appalling, 

Of  blood  drops  falling  in  that  ghastly  place. 
Each  clock  tick  was  a  drop  that  gathered  gory. 

About  his  feet  in  a  deep  stagnant  pool, 
And  sprinkled  in  his  breast  a  darksome  story. 

He  strove  in  vain  to  cleanse  his  breast, — ah,  fool! 
For  he  beheld  his  hands,  too,  stained  and  hateful. 

The  clock  hands  slowly  crawled  to  midnight  hour. 
Then  there  arose  a  vapor  hot  and  fateful. 

That  wrapped  him  in  a  cloud  of  blighting  power. 
Then  failed  within  him  every  aspiration, 

Hope,  love,  and  even  hate,  groaned,  gasped  and  died; 
And  he,  too,  groaned  and  gasped  in  desparation. 

But  could  not  die, — the  would-be  Deicide. 
Each  heart-beat  was  to  him  a  crucifixion ; 

Each  clock  tick  an  eternity  of  pain ; 
He  felt  his  flesh  rot,  and  in  dereliction 

His  bones  did  crumble,  and  he  writhed  in  vain. 
He  shrank  no  longer  from  the  blood-drops  teeming, 

But  moistened  lips  and  brow  in  clotted  gore ; 
And  in  the  same  breath  uttered  foul  blaspheming. 

And  prayed  for  morning, — would  it  come  no  more? 
The  clock  hands  reached  the  midnight  hour  and  slumbered 

And  there  was  no  more  time  for  him  for  aye. 
Then  deeper  darkness  nameless  horrors  numbered. 

Thirst  him  consumed,  the  blood  pool  dried  away. 
After  an  age  of  misery  so  utter, 

He  cried,  '*Is  there  no  sunlight,  no  more  life?" 
And  lo!  a  voice  replied  in  tones  as  bitter, 

**No  sunlight  for  the  stirrer  up  of  strife!" 
An  age  of  ages  passed,  and  then  despairing, 

He  broke  the  awful  silence  with  a  shriek, 
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' '  Is  there  no  dawu  ? ' '  and  the  voice  harsh  and  sneering 

Replied,  ''For  you  the  dawn  shall  never  break/' 
"For  the  denier,  the  blasphemer  shrouded 

In  lies  and  selfishness  there  is  no  dawn." 
Then  stillness  of  the  grave  once  more  up-clouded, 

But  after  long  eternities  were  drawn, 
He  cried  once  more,  "My  God,  is  there  no  morning, 

Must  I  be  ever  crushed  into  the  sod?" 
And  hark !  the  answer  with  relentless  scorning, 

* '  There  is  no  morning  and  you  have  no  God. ' ' 

E.  C.  M.  T. 


IRousseau. 


DMUND  BURKE'S  analytical  knowledge  of  hu- 
man character  could  in  no  way  be  better  shown 
than  in  his  appreciation  of  Rousseau,  one  of  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Burke  was  never  more  graphic  nor  more  vehement 
than  in  his  denunciations  of  the  French  innova- 
tions, in  his  splendid  "Essay  on  Vanity."  At 
the  root  of  these  innovations,  and  prompting  the  French  to  more 
extreme  measures,  was  found  the  powerful  influence  of  Rousseau. 
Burke  claims  that  the  motive,  which  persuaded  the  great  French 
philosopher  to  side  with  the  revolutionists,  was  a  deranged,  eccen- 
tric, inordinate  and  omnivorous  vanity. 

Rousseau  was  in  himself  a  personification  of  this  selfish,  flat- 
tering, seductive  and  ostentatious  vice;  yet  France  chose  him  as 
a  model  and  even  turned  out  statues  which,  though  ostensibly  por- 
traying him,  yet  in  reality  were  the  representations  of  Vanity. 
Rousseau  had  but  one  quality  and  that,  as  Burke  says,  consisted 
in  an  unbounded  vanity.  As  for  good  qualities  hie  had  none,  not 
even  a  belief  in  his  Creator.  Yet  he  was  appointed  the  French 
hero.  Surely  this  is  an  inverted  order  of  the  true  and  proper  mod* 
of  reward  for  services. 

Rousseau,  says  Burke,  changed  the  whole  system  of  life  m 
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France.  First,  the  relations  between  parents  and  children  were 
destroyed,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  home  was  irreparably  attacked 
and  ruined.  Next,  in  the  office  of  reliable  and  worthy  teachers, 
he  placed  over  the  youth  of  the  country  petulant  literators  and 
gay  young  military  sparks,  who  sought  only  to  vitiate  their  female 
pupils  and  to  corrupt  the  children  under  their  care.  Rousseau 
taught  that  these  debauchers  are  safe  company  and  fit  guardians 
for  the  youth  of  both  sexes  of  even  the  most  unapproachable  fami- 
lies. 

Naturally  association  with  these  instructors  cannot  help  but 
destroy  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  to  permit  the  sense  of  what 
is  virtuous,  holy  and  right.  Such  was  the  case  in  France,  so  that 
all  grace  and  nobleness  was  lost,  all  natural  sentiment  demolished, 
and  all  virtues  obliterated.  True  love,  an  inspiring  and  noble  vir- 
tue, has  been  discarded,  and  in  its  place  is  a  love  without  gallantry 
or  fervour.  Into  the  youth  of  that  time  was  infused  an  unfashion- 
ed,  indelicate  and  ferocious  medley  of  pedantry  and  lewdness. 

To  Rousseau  is  also  attributed  the  law  of  equality.  He  has 
broken  down  all  barriers  and  has  blended  democracy  with  royalty 
by  both  regular  and  irregular  relations.  The  children  of  the  first 
families  have  become  easy  prey  to  the  lowest  and  coarsest  in  the 
land. 

Burke  concludes  his  invective  declamation  by  saying  that  at 
times  Rousseau  is  moral  in  a  very  sublime  strain,  but  that  the 
actual  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  works  is  mischievous.  It  is  this 
combination  of  morality  and  immorality  which  makes  Rousseau 
the  more  dangerous. 

L.  K.,  14. 


TO  THESGIO. 

Soft  comes  the  night,  all  nature  is  at  rest, 

All,  save  the  twinkling  stars  and  breeze  so  gently  sighing, 
Hushed  bitter  strife,  the  world  by  sleep's  caressed, 

Deep  in  sweet  God-like  peace  for  one  brief  moment  lying. 

To  thee,  dear  heart,  my  thought  flies  on  swift  wing. 

Thy  vision  bright  and  fair  in  memory's  halls  abiding, 

Hear  thou  my  loving  voice  in  fondest  accents  ring: 

*  *  God  bless  thee  now  and  ever,  grave  or  gay  or  chiding. ' ' 

P.  P. 
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flDobevn  journalism. 


mK^ 


UMBLB    in   its   origin,     but   wonderful   in   its   growth, 
Journalism  is  to-day  the  greatest  of  earthly  powers. 
if    It  sways  nations  as  the  wind  sways  the  mighty  oak. 
V6r5  ^^  ^^^^  ^P  ^^^^^  rulers,  causes  and  prevents  war,  instils 
^-  content  or   discontent   into   the   hearts  of   the   people. 

Its  influence  for  good  and  evil  is  predominant.  Napoleon 
*^  Bonaparte  once  said  that  he  feared  three  newspapers  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Modern  journalism  may  be  said  "to  include  the  whole  intelli- 
gent w^ork  comprised  in  producing  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine." 
Newspapers  are  three  in  kind,  according  to  publication, — daily, 
semi- weekly,  and  weekly.  Nearly  every  journal  supports  its  own 
political  party.  Magazines  or  periodicals  are  published  monthly 
and  semi-monthly  ,but  unlike  the  newspapers  they  are  very  seldom 
the  supporters  of  political  factions.  By  this  is  not  meant  that 
they  take  no  interest  on  politics.  Far  from  it.  They  have  the 
welfare  of  their  country  at  heart,  just  as  much  as  any  private 
individual, — and  more  so  in  fact.  The  individual  is  often  blinded 
by  political  bigotry,  but  the  magazines,  free  from  such  a  disease, 
pick  the  good,  or  what  they  consider  to  be  the  good,  out  of  the 
platform  of  the  different  parties,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  sup- 
port their  convictions.  But  the  political  side  of  a  magazine  is  not 
the  most  important.  The  great  majority  of  periodicals  are  literary, 
scientific,  and  diplomatical  in  their  character.  To  read  and  to 
understand  their  contents,  a  well  educated  mind  is  essential. 

As  a  rule  weekly  and  semi- weekly  newspapers  are  issued  in  the 
large  towns.  Very  often  a  great  daily  prints  a  weekly  also,  in 
which  a  summary  of  the  most  important  happenings  of  the  past 
week  is  given,  along  with  agricultural  news  and  a  magazine  section. 
This  is  done  to  cater  to  the  farmer.  The  daily  is  the  production 
of  the  city.  The  larger  the  centre  of  population,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  dailies  there  are.  In  important  commercial  cities  such  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Montreal,  where  the  population  is  cos- 
mopolitan, each  race  has  newspapers  printed  in  its  particular 
language. 

The  staff  of  a  great  daily  is  a  wonderful  machine  in  itself. 
It  may  be  divided  into  the  managerial  side  and  the  editorial  side. 
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The  former  must  take  care  of  the  circulation  department,  and  also 
Bee  that  the  paper  is  a  financial  success;  while  the  duty  of  the 
latter  is  to  supply  the  printers  with  news,  literary  articles,  and 
political  writings. 

The  financial  success  of  our  modern  newspaper  does  not  depend 
upon  receipts  from  circulation,  but  rather  upon  the  revenue  derived 
from  advertisements.  An  issue  of  any  daily  sells  at  one  cent  per 
copy.  Supposing  the  circulation  to  be  one  hundred  thousand,  the 
receipts  from  its  sale  would  be  one  thousand  dollars,  not  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  paper  on  which  the  printing  is  done.  It  is  quite 
evident  then  that  money  must  be  obtained  from  some  other  source. 
"Advertising  pays,"  is  the  slogan  of  newspapers  great  and  small. 
This  is  true  in  two  senses.  Profit  comes  to  the  medium  of  adver- 
tising as  well  as  to  the  advertiser. 

The  editorial  staff  is  a  numerous  body.  It  comprises  the 
editor,  assistant  editors,  sub-editors,  leader  writers,  critics,  and 
reporters.  It  is  their  task  to  make  a  success  of  all  other  depart- 
ments, and  they  are  many.  News  of  all  sorts,  sport  and  finance, 
tit-bits,  personal  journalism,  interview,  telegraphic  news,  literary 
and  artistic  news,  review  of  books,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  occupied 
night  and  day,  and  their  work  is  invariably  done  in  a  rush.  As 
a  result  of  their  constant  hurry,  ''the  modern  tendency  is  to  make 
journalism  less  literary  and  literature  more  journalistic." 

Perhaps  a  few  words  concerning  the  education  and  abilities 
of  the  personnel  of  the  staff  of  the  modern  journal  would  not 
be  amiss.  Fifty  years  ago,  editors  would  not  employ  college  men. 
They  required,  or  at  least  thought  they  required,  men  who  had 
grown  up  with  the  paper,  whose  first  position  was  ''printer's 
devil."  Evidently  the  standard  of  education  of  such  a  person 
would  not  be  very  high.  But  to-day,  how  matters  have  changed? 
The  meanest  position  on  an  editorial  staff  demands  a  mind  of 
superior  education.  A  well  known  American  newspaper  man,  while 
delivering  an  address  in  this  city  last  February,  on  Modern  Jour- 
nalism, made  the  following  comment:  "It  is  strange  that  that  im- 
provement in  the  intellectual  preparation  of  the  personnel  should 
have  taken  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  newspaper  has  to  reach 
a  much  less  cultivated  audience.  Fifty  years  ago  the  newspaper 
was  written  for  the  few.  It  was  written  for  what  you  might  rough- 
ly call  the  stock  holding  class  and  the  prosperous  class." 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  one  of  the  audience  whether  any 
university  man  would  qualify  on  a  newspaper  staff,  the  same  gen- 
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tleman  said :  ' '  Certainly  not.  About  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with."  As  a  sort  of  compromise  he 
asserted  that  where  one  out  of  a  hundred  university  men  would 
make  a  good  journalist,  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  others  would 
be  considered  competent. 

The  establishment  of  news  agencies  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  telegraphic  news.  "Reuters" 
was  the  first,  having  come  into  existence  in  eighteen  forty-eight. 
It  has  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Canada  we  have 
the  ''Canadian  Associated  Press,"  and  in  the  United  States  the 
**New  York  Associated  Press."  All  news  of  any  importance,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  first  telegraphed  to  these  centres;  them 
broadcast  to  all  newspapers  in  the  country.  If  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  any  report,  that  report  is  held  over  until  veri- 
fied. Thus  it  is  that  newspapers  connected  with  the  above  agencies 
are  considered  reliable. 

Journalism,  as  has  already  been  stated,  has  a  predominant 
influence  for  Good  and  Evil.  A  few  years  ago  the  influence  for  Evil 
overbalanced  the  influence  for  Good,  The  yellow  journal  then 
flourished.  It  printed  news  for  news'  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  educating  the  people.  It  was  ever  seeking  something  sensational, 
— true  or  false  it  mattered  not.  It  was  vile  and  filthy.  It  is  still 
so.  But  yellow  journals  are  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  those 
that  yet  remain  are  slowly  becoming  reformed.  The  Reformation 
is  one  of  necessity,  not  of  free-will. 

Corrupt  advertising  matter  is  a  great  blot  on  the  name  of  any 
respectable  newspaper.  Men  of  few  or  no  scruples  saw  in  the 
newspapers  a  means  of  enriching  themselves  by  deceiving  the  pub- 
lic, and  they  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered.  Fake  advertisements  began  to  appear  and  the  public  were 
the  innocent  victims.  They  told  of  patent  medicines  that  would 
cure  every  disease  conceivable.  The  credulous  put  faith  in  what 
they  read.  It  became  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  if  a  man  felt 
unwell  for  him  to  say  to  his  wife,  "Open  the  paper,  Sarah,  and 
see  what^s  the  matter  with  me."  At  first  newspaper  men  were 
blind  to  the  great  damage  being  done.  As  long  as  the  advertise- 
ments were  well  paid  for,  they  thought  that  their  responsibility 
ceased.  Happily,  such  is  not  now  the  case.  A  great  America* 
weekly  periodical  started  the  "ball  a-rolling."  The  managers, 
recognizing  the  great  evil  being  done,  completely  eliminated  patent 
medicine  advertisements  from  their  columns.     Nor  did  they  stop 
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there.  A  violent  campaign  against  '*fake"  advertising  was  inaug- 
urated. Other  periodicals  and  newspapers  took  up  the  cry,  and 
success  crowned  their  efforts.  To-day  a  respectable  newspaper  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  deceptive  advertising  matter. 

The  tendency  to-day  is  towards  a  clean  press.  The  law  de- 
mands that  children  should  attend  school  until  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen.  The  result  is  that  the  people  are  better  edu- 
cated. Education  tends  to  refinement.  Murders,  suicides,  scandals, 
and  the  like,  interest  the  great  minority.  The  workman  reads  the 
daily  for  its  labour  news ;  the  business  man  for  its  commercial  and 
financial  news;  the  man  of  letters  for  its  literary  reviews;  the 
sporting  man  for  its  sport  news,  and  every  man  reads  every 
paper  for  its  political  news.  To  please  the  great  majority,  Modern 
Journalism  is  doing  away  with  the  unpleasant  features.  As  jour- 
nalism is,  so  is  the  people.  Let  the  newspaper  and  magazine  be 
clean  and  truthful,  and  the  masses  will  follow  in  its  footsteps. 

J.  A.  Tallon,  14. 


En  Hnecbote. 


' '  Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning  hides ; 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides.** 

HE  above  quotation,  taken  from  Shakespeare,  is  fully 
contained  in  one  of  P.  T.  Barnum's  statements,  in  sim- 
pler language,  to  the  effect  that  you  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  some  of  time  but  you  can 't  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time.    Mr.  Barnum  is  but  one  man  of  many  who 

know  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.    He  partly  owned  and 

managed  a  circus  for  years. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  above,  I  will  cite  an  ex- 
ample that  came  under  my  own  observation. 

A  certain  Mr.  Blank  was  head  bookkeeper  for  a  railroad 
eompany,  controlled  by  English  capitalists,  which  operates  about 
two  hundred  miles  of  road  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.     A  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  capitalists  is  sent  to  this  country  once  a  year  to 
inspect  the  books  and  stock  of  the  company. 

The  same  representative  came  for  years  as  inspector,  while 
Mr.  Blank  was  bookkeeper.  They  became  friendly  after  several 
yearly  meetings.  The  representative,  having  never  found  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  books,  turned  negligent,  and,  instead  of  doing 
his  duty,  he  took  the  head  bookkeeper's  word,  and  accepted  every- 
thing as  being  in  good  condition. 

Matters  went  on  like  this  for  years,  until  one  sad  day  the  old 
representative  suddenly  passed  away,  and  a  new  man  replaced 
him. 

Upon  arriving  in  Canada,  he  learned  from  the  Canadian  offi- 
cials that  it  was  customary  for  the  inspector  to  take  their  word  to 
the  effect  that  everything  was  in  good  shape.  The  new  man  was 
willing  to  follow  a  precedent,  but,  upon  arriving  at  Halifax  on 
his  return  to  England,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  was  not  per- 
forming his  duty.  He  immediately  returned  to  the  officials'  head- 
quarters, and  began  his  task  seriously. 

The  first  work  that  he  went  over  happened  to  be  that  of  the 
head  bookkeeper.  He  audited  the  books  only  for  the  two  preced- 
ing years,  and  found  that  Mr.  Blank  had  stolen  in  that  short  time 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($400,000)  from  the  com- 
pany and  other  roads  by  overcharges. 

For  instance,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  railroads  send  their 
bills  to  one  another  for  the  conveying  of  freight  to  its  destination. 
Mr.  Blank  would  send  the  C.P.R.  its  bill  for  four  thousand  ($4,000) 
and  credit  them  with  four  hundred  ($400)  in  the  company's  book, 
thereby  pocketing  three  thousand  six  hundred  ($3,600)  for  him- 
self. These  were  the  tactics  he  followed,  adding  or  subtracting 
an  extra  cipher. 

In  the  end,  ' '  he  was  caught  at  his  own  game, "  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  which  tends  to  prove  that  "time  shall  unfold  what 
plighted  cunning  hides." 

F.  W.  Hackett,  '14. 
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Zhc  (Tanabian  people. 


ATE  seems  to  have  selected  the  twentieth  century  as  the 
private  and  undivided  property  of  the  Land  of  the 
Maple  Leaf.  The  mother  country  points  with  undis- 
guised pride  to  the  progress  of  her  eldest  daughter. 
Shrewd  financiers  from  foreign  powers  willingly  invest 
their  capital  and  then  proudly  proclaim  upon  the  merits  of 
such  a  prolific  field  of  financial  endeavor.  Travel  in  what 
direction  you  may  and  the  keynote  of  the  whole  country  seems  to 
be  prosperity,  and  what  necessarily  follows — complete  satisfaction. 
Now  we  are  told  that  every  effect  follows  from  some  cause.  What 
then  actuates  such  widespread  success  and  such  happy  conditions 
in  this  country?  To  this  question  we  must  answer  that  the  Cana- 
dian people,  one  and  all,  have  united  in  order  to  place  their  native 
country  high  up  in  the  category  of  the  famous  nations  of  the  world. 
And  the  very  fact  that  they  aim  to  accomplish  such  a  great  work 
is  an  evidence  that  they  must  be  possessed  of  characteristics  which 
are  indeed  worthy  of  note. 

Perhaps  the  most  apparent  trait  of  our  people  is  what  we 
may  term  their  hardiness  or  endurability.  Whether  we  attribute 
this  to  the  climate  or  to  the  country's  formation  matters  not,  be- 
cause the  fact  remains  that  it  is  there  and  has  been  there  from 
the  earliest  pioneer  days.  Often  it  is  necessary  for  people,  es- 
pecially in  our  rural  districts,  to  endure  great  hardships  during 
our  cruel  and  unrelenting  winters.  Blinding  snowstorms  last  for 
days  and  days,  thus  prohibiting  a  departure  from  the  old  log 
shanty,  so  if  the  supply  of  food  is  insufficient  it  often  means  that 
the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  exist  on  the  scantiest  of  rations.  Men 
and  women  of  weak  physique  would  succumb  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  and  the  northern  sections  where  even  now  there  is 
but  a  sparse  settlement,  would  surely  become  in  time  entirely  de- 
populated. The  chief  occupations  for  the  poorer  classes  in  tfiis 
country  consist  in  lumbering,  mining  and  construction  work.  In 
order  to  uphold  the  burden  in  either  class  it  is  necessary  to  be 
endowed  with  at  least  a  fair  percentage  of  brute  strength.  This 
inheritance  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  so  that  now 
these  main  sources  of  work  are  filled  with  big,  clean-limbed,  able- 
bodied  men.     Even  in  our  cities  you  find  the  ordinary  office  man 
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of  vigorous  tendencies  due  to  the  amount  of  clear  fresh  air  in 
which  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  work. 

Independence  is  an  asset  which  should  be  highly  valued  and 
which  is  found  to  a  high  degree  in  Canadians.  I  speak  not  of  in- 
dependence which  tends  to  exterminate  all  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  nor  which  tends  almost  to  self-existence,  but 
rather  of  independence  prompted  by  confidence,  self-reliance  and 
ambition.  It  is  a  spirit  which  should  be  imbued  in  the  youth  of 
every  country,  for  it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  effort  of  self- 
betterment.  It  does  away  forever  with  the  social  events  which  are 
so  prevalent  in  a  country  of  which  the  inhabitants  willingly  sub- 
mit to  oppression.  Tyranny  of  any  sort  would  have  absolutely 
no  chance  of  obtaining  a  hold  upon  our  people.  Their  indepen- 
dence is  such  that  rebellion,  bloodshed  and  riot  would  prevail  if 
their  freedom  was  ever  threatened. 

Canadians  are  given  credit  for  being  an  industrious  and  clean 
living  people,  who  are  ever  seeking  to  better  their  position  in  life. 
The  rank  to  which  this  country  has  risen  in  the  commercial  world 
is  evidence  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  while  a 
glance  at  the  Government's  annual  morality  report  is  substantial 
proof  that  the  Canadian  people  live  for  some  other  motive  than 
merely  to  gratify  their  passions  in  worldly  pleasures. 

People  of  our  nationality  have  been  accused  of  being  some- 
what exuberant  in  their  feelings  at  times,  but  this  is  merely  the 
result  of  the  spell  of  overwrought  happiness.  Loyalty  is  perhaps 
an  inherent  characteristic  of  this  country,  but  the  bursts  of  en- 
thusiasm with  which  we  display  our  adherence  and  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown  are  equalled  only  by  the  fidelity  of  the  British 
people  themselves.  So  long  as  the  United  Empire  exists  Canada 
will  be  found  a  loyal  and  unflinching  member  always  willing  to 
bear  her  share  of  the  mother  country's  burdens,  whether  by  work- 
ing in  the  fields  to  supply  the  national  apj^etite  or  by  facing  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  enemies'  camion  to  uphold  the  national  honor 
and  integrity. 

L.  W.  Kelley,  '14. 
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l»7 


HDr.  ^ulman  of  Z^^  S^m. 


T  was  a  miserable  evening,  and  to  Mr.  Timothy 
Tulman  the  tramp  home  never  before  seemed  so 
long;  which  fact  he  attributed  solely  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  road,  though  it  might  have  oc- 
curred to  a  stranger  that  Mr.  Tulman 's  years 
were  beginnig  to  rest  heavily  upon  his  shoulders. 
AVhat  ever  the  cause,  that  gentleman  felt  an  un- 
mistakable thrill  of  joy  shoot  through  his  breast  as  he  neared  his 
house  and  remembered  that  this  was  the  night  upon  which  he  re- 
ceived his  newspapers. 

He  had  chosen  a  pretty  spot  to  live,  and,  probably,  to  die  in, 
10  many  years  ago.  His  cottage  stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  a 
natural  landing  near  the  foot,  and  beside  it  rippled  and  tumbled  a 
merry  little  stream.  The  windows  were  shaded  by  the  straight, 
solitary-looking  pines,  while  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  their 
foft,  slippery  needles.  But  to-night,  as  Mr.  Tulman  stopped  at 
the  usual  tree  to  admire  his  domain,  he  saw,  instead  of  the  habitu- 
ally perfect  order,  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion.  Boxes  and 
trunks  were  scattered  broadcast,  a  brass  bedstead  rested  against 
Mr.  Tulman 's  favourite  jack-pine,  while  on  its  stateliest  branch, 
jauntily  swung  a  bird  cage.  Packing  paper  and  excelsior  were 
strewn  all  over  the  ground,  and  sitting  calmly  in  a  rose-chintz 
covered  chair  sat  a  young  lady,  the  author  of  this  disorder. 

With  surprise  and  exertion,  Mr.  Tulman  was  sufficiently  out 
of  breath,  but,  when  he  approached  and  the  girl  rushed  forward, 
and  gave  him  an  embrace  of  the  closest  kind,  he  thought  his  end 
was  near,  and  struggled  so  violently  that  she  was  forced  to  let 
him  go.  "Why,  uncle!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  disappointed  tone, 
"I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  me." 

As  Mr.  Tulman  continued  to  look  at  her  in  a  dazed  way,  she 
went  on,  *'If  you  didn't  want  me  to  come,  why  didn't  you  let  me 
know?  and  I  did  think  you  would  be  at  the  station  to  meet  me, 
uncle.  That  is,  you  are  my  uncle,  aren't  you?  0,  dear!  whatever 
•hall  I  do!  It's  been  simply  awful,  sitting  here  for  over  an  hour, 
and  the  man  who  drove  me  out  said  you  would  be  here  soon.  I 
am  60  cold  and  so's  poor  Dickey.     Please,  do  open  the  door  and 
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let  us  in.'*  Here  she  broke  down,  and  began  to  cry,  while  Mr. 
Tulman,  still  unable  to  speak  a  word,  opened  the  door. 

"Who  in  thunder  are  you,  anyway?"  at  length  gasped  that 
astounded  gentleman  in  a  choked  voice. 

It  was  now  the  young  lady's  turn  to  be  most  astonished. 
"Why,  surely  you  received  my  letter,  saying  that  I  was  coming," 
she  said. 

"No,  indeed,  I  did  not,"  returned  Mr.  Tulman,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  the  "not." 

"Then  maybe  I  had  better  explain,"  the  girl  responded,  with 
rather  a  hopeless  air.  "My  name  is  Betty  Tulman,  and  I  am  your 
niece,   that  is,   if  you   are   Mr.    Timothy   Tulman,    and  the   man 

said  you  would  be  the  only  old "  Mr.  Tulman  winced,  so  his 

niece  substituted:  "The  only  gentleman  around  here,  and  I'm 
sure  I  am  not  in  the  wrong  neighborhood,  but  I'd  best  tell  my 
story,  so  I  will  continue."  She  was  recovering  from  her  emo- 
tion, and  beginning  to  enjoy  herself  thoroughly.  "I  have  just 
finished  my  last  term  at  boarding  school.  One  night,  while  there, 
I  was  telling  the  girls  your  story — it's  so  tremendously  romantic — 
they  were  very  much  interested,  and,  while  we  were  talking  it 
over  someone  dared  me  to  come  here  and  visit  you.  Of  course,  I 
accepted  the  dare,  and,  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  came  to  Melton  with  a 
friend  who  was  going  to  Calgary.  Yesterday  I  arrived  in  the 
town  and  engaged  a  man  to  drive  me  out  to  your  house.  I  did 
wonder  why  you  were  not  at  the  station  to  meet  me,  but  the  man 
there  told  me  that  probably  you  were  not  able  to,  because  the  roads 
were  so  bad,  and  they  certainly  are,"  she  finished  with  a  reminis- 
cent sigh,  as  she  thought  of  the  jolts  she  had  received  on  the  jour- 
ney. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  girl's  recital  Mr.  Tulman  had 
in  some  measure  recovered  his  composure,  and  now  was  preparing 
a  simple  supper. 

In  spite  of  the  oddity  of  the  situation,  Betty  was  really  en- 
joying herself,  and  chatting  away  gaily.  It  was  very  strange, 
and  not  altogether  unpleasant,  Mr.  Tulman  confessed  to  himself, 
to  have  his  tea  poured  out  of  the  familiar  brown  pot  by  plump 
little  hands,  while  a  pleasing  voice  told  him  more  family  news 
than  he  had  received  in  all  the  twenty  odd  years  he  had  been 
away  from  home.  If  he  rather  wondered  at  his  niece's  parents 
allowing  her  to  commit  such  an  unconventional  act  as  her  present 
escapade,  he  soon  learned  that  she  was  an  orphan,  with  a  small 
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income,  and  so  was  practically  her  own  mistress.  Betty  was  a 
pretty  little  thing,  thought  Mr.  Tulman,  with  a  roguish  twinkle 
in  her  brown  eyes  that  belied  the  demureness  of  her  countenance, 
and  Mr.  Tulman  was  not  surprised  that  she  had  been  kept  in  a 
•trict  boarding  school  as  long  as  she  was  under  age,  when  she 
told,  innocently  enough,  of  mischievous  pranks  played  upon 
friends,  guardians  and  teachers  alike. 

Maybe  as  she  talked  Mr.  Tulman  rather  repented  of  his  rash- 
ness in  choosing  the  solitary  existence,  with  which  he  had  believed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  he  tried  to  justify  himself  by  think- 
ing of  the  series  of  events  which  had  led  to  his  renouncing  com- 
panions and  living  alone — a  friend's  treachery  in  selling  the  secret 
of  the  scientific  discovery  which  he  (Mr.  Tulman)  had  made  and 
confided  to  him, — the  abrupt  way  in  which  his  fiancee  had  broken 
their  engagement,  to  marry  a  far  richer  man ;  and,  finally,  his 
mother's  death.  But,  somehow,  as  he  contrasted  his  usually  lonely 
evenings  with  those  Betty  described  as  having  taken  place  at  her 
aunt's,  the  old  feeling  of  unrest  arose,  and  in  his  heart  Mr.  Tul- 
man was  not  sorry  for  her  advent.  He  was  dimly  aware  that  the 
life  he  led  was  not  altogether  fit  for  an  educated  man,  such  as 
he.  Certainly,  it  was  not  for  a  lively  young  girl;  but  he  could 
not  decide,  just  now,  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  So  he  listen- 
ed, almost  in  silence,  to  the  plans  Betty  was  making  for  her 
stay. 

For  several  weeks  they  led  a  quiet  life  that  differed  but  little 
from  Mr.  Tulman 's  ordinary  one,  only  that  instead  of  going  shoot- 
ing he  remained  at  home,  and  watched  his  niece  potter  around, 
putting  those  homelike  touches  so  essentially  a  woman's.  In  the 
afternoon  she  would  induce  her  uncle  to  take  her  for  a  walk,  and 
she  was  greatly  interested  in  the  wild  woodland  scenery  with  which 
Mr.  Tulman  was  so  familiar.  After  supper  Betty  would  read  aloud 
or  they  plaj^ed  cribbage. 

But  when  the  novelty  wore  off,  Betty  soon  tired  of  the  soli- 
tude, and  became  very  lonely,  especially  when  no  passing  acquaint- 
ance brought  her  mail.  It  was  with  dissatisfaction  and  sorrow 
that  Mr.  Tulman  saw  his  niece  begin  to  droop,  and  he  often  thought 
and  worried  about  her,  and  out  of  his  pondering  came  an  idea  that 
grew  into  a  resolve. 

He  loved  the  quiet  and  the  solitude,  and  felt  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  civilization  and  people  (always  excepting  Betty,  of 
whom  he  became  very  fond).     But  he  saw  his  duty  clearly  before 
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him.  Betty's  resources  were  not  great,  and  all  her  relatives  were 
too  engrossed  in  their  own  pursuits  to  devote  themselves  to  her, 
while  he  had  no  pressing  duties  and  could  relieve  her  of  any 
monetary  troubles.  So  he  would  pocket  his  pride  and  prejudices 
and  go  back  to  the  city,  or  if  she  wished  it,  would  travel  with 
her.  Perhaps,  when  she  was  happily  settled  he  would  return  to 
''Ty  Issa,"  as  Betty  has  christened  it,  and  end  his  days  in  his 
beloved  wilderness.  His  determination  was  vastly  strengthened 
by  the  affection  Betty  displayed  towards  him. 

One  night,  after  supper,  Mr.  Tulman  prepared  to  tell  his 
niece  of  his  plans,  and  she,  unknowingly,  broke  the  ice  by  remark- 
ing, with  a  little  blush,  '*I  received  a  letter  from  Dick — that  is 
Mr.  Stansfield,  this  morning.  He  wrote  from  London,  but  will  be 
at  home  by  this  time.  0,  dear !  I  wish  I  were  there  now — and  you 
were  with  me,"  she  added,  as  Mr.  Tulman  looked  rather  disap- 
pointed. 

' '  Betty,  would  you  like  to  visit  London  ? ' '  said  he  after  a  little 
silence. 

* '  Good  gracious,  uncle,  of  course  I  'd  just  love  to  go  to  Europe, 
but  on  $300  a  year  such  little  excursions  are  out  of  the 
question,  entirely.  But,  never  mind,  I'm  going  when  my  ship 
comes  home,  and  you  shall  go,  too,"  returned  Betty,  slipping 
her  hand  in  his.  She  was  a  loving  little  creature,  and  something 
in  Mr.  Tulman  appealed  to  her  strongly. 

"Who  is  this  Mr.  Stansfield?"  queried  her  uncle. 

"He's  an  awfully  nice  man  whom  I  met  at  aunt  Jane's.  He's 
very  clever,  too.  He  invented  something.  I  never  could  under- 
stand what  it  was,  and  he  has  been  on  the  Continent  demonstrating 
it  for  six  months  now.  He  is  pretty  poor,  and  finds  it  hard  to 
interest  capital  in  his  project;  people  are  so  stupid  in  seeing  new 
things,"  and  Betty  sighed  impatiently. 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  you  know  I  have  some 
money  uninvested?"  said  Mr.  Tulman  sharply. 

"Why,  no,  I  thought  you  must  be  frightfully  poor  to  live  here 
all  by  yourself  for  so  long."  She  looked  so  surprised  that  Mr. 
Tulman  could  not  help  smiling,  as  he  replied,  "0,  yes,  dear,  I  am 
quite  wealthy.  But  to  return  to  the  subject,  I  wish  when  you  write 
to  Mr.  Stansfield  that  you  would  mention  me.  Tell  him  I  shall 
be  in  the  city  shortly,  any  time  you  wish,  in  fact.  Yes,  I  knew  you 
would  be  surprised,  but  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
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lived  alone  too  long,  and  if  you  don't  mind  being  encumbered  by 

your  old  uncle  I "     Mr.  Tulman  left  his  sentence  unfinished, 

and  he  spoke  so  wistfully  that  Betty  jumped  up  to  hug  him. 

''You  dear  old  uncle,  to  think  of  such  a  thing;  why,  there  is 
nothing  I'd  like  better.  I  have  always  longed  to  have  somebody 
of  my  very  own.  You  know  my  aunts  and  uncles  all  have  their 
own  children,  and  I  expect  I  was  pretty  tiresome,  but  they  never 
made  me  feel  overly  welcome  when  I  stayed  at  their  houses,  though 
they  were  all  very  kind.  But  now  it  will  be  just  like  having  a 
father — if  you  will  let  me  live  with  you.  0  dear,  I  am  so  glad, 
and  will  you  really  be  able  to  help  Dick?  Now,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  consider  myself  engaged  to  him,  although  he  said  he 
would  never  ask  me  to  tie  myself  to  him  while  his  prospects  are 
80  unsettled.  Don't  you  think  that  was  very  noble  of  him — be- 
cause he's  really  very  fond  of  me,"  she  concluded  ingeniously. 

''Indeed  I  do,  but  it  will  be  all  the  sweeter  when  it  comes," 
said  Mr.  Tulman,  heartily,  and  we  can  confidently  say  it  was. 

But  when  Betty  sometime  later  became  Mrs.  Richard  Stans- 
field,  Mr.  Tulman  did  not  return  to  Ty  Issa,  because,  as  Betty  said, 
she  had  done  without  a  father  too  long  to  be  robbed  of  one  as  soon 
as  she  had  found  him.  Mr.  Tulman  is  now  teaching  his  eldest 
grandson,  little  Tim,  to  hold  a  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  has  promis- 
ed him  a  trip  west  (to  Ty  Issa,  or  the  "house  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill")   when  he  can  shoot  properly. 

M.  RouGHSEDGE,  (Matric.) ,  '13. 


3ouvnali8m  anb  tbe  IHniversit^. 


HE  term  journalism  as  employed  in  Canada  can 
be  applied  only  to  the  newspaper  proper:  the 
weekly  or  daily,  whose  purpose  is  the  reporting 
of  current  events.  Journalism  in  Canada  is  still 
too  young  to  be  in  the  reflective  stage.  The 
number  of  periodicals  devoted  to  comment  is 
small.  Hence,  the  term  journalism  as  employed 
in  this  article  is  used  in  reference  to  reporting. 

In  recent  years  the  sphere  of  journalism  has  been  afforded  re- 
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markable  expansion  by  the  invention  of  immense  printing  presses 
which  turn  out  in  an  hour  thousands  and  thousands  of  papers. 
The  railway  trains  carry  these  papers  far  distant  from  the  centre 
of  publication  and  thus  increase  the  sphere  of  journalism. 

The  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable  systems  bring  news  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  centre  of  publication  in  the  course  of 
a  few  short  hours.  The  manner  in  which  the  news  is  presented 
to  the  public  by  the  journalist;  laying  stress  on  this  event  and 
condensing  that,  he  conveys  to  his  readers  the  desired  impression. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  manner  in  which  a  first-class  modern  journa- 
list works. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  and  it  is  very  regrettable,  there 
are  a  great  many  journalists  or  editors  who  apparently  have  no 
impression  to  convey.  They  write  in  detail  all  the  incidents  sur- 
rounding the  latest  murder  that  has  been  committed  or  the  most 
recent  scandal  that  has  cropped  up.  Of  course  the  papers  that 
publish  nothing  but  such  rot  belong  to  that  class  of  "yellow  jour- 
nals," which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  essence  of  vulgarity. 

In  reality  the  journalists  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  lack 
of  culture  and  refinement  in  what  they  publish.  The  guilt  lies  in 
the  fact  that  our  Canadian  universities  offer  no  inducement  to 
young  men  who  possess  certain  aptitudes  for  journalism.  ''As  it 
exists  at  present,"  says  Prof.  Ramsay,  P.R.S.,  "a  university  is  a 
technical  school  for  theology,  law,  medicine  and  engineering;  it 
ought  also  to  be  a  place  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  for 
the  training  of  philosophers  who  love  wisdom  for  its  own  sake." 

Although  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  train  young  men  to 
take  a  place  in  the  journalistic  world  than  to  train  them  in  law 
or  medicine,  nevertheless  could  not  a  course  be  given  at  our  uni- 
versities? Conjecturing,  let  us  suppose  it  embrace  English  Liter- 
ature, English  constitutional  and  political  History,  Latin,  French, 
or  German,  Natural  Science  or  Mathematics,  General  History,  Poli- 
tical Economy,  a  short  course  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
law  newspaper  libel  and  copyright;  lastly,  general  information. 

Such  a  course  would  not  include  everything  essential  to  jour- 
nalism, however  it  would  insure  the  public  against  the  publication 
of  anything  by  a  man  who  does  not  possess  the  fundamentals  of 
prudence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  standard  of  knowledge  were  re- 
quired by  the  Associated  Press  before  permitting  a  young  man  to 
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become  a  member  of  a  staff  or  an  apprentice,  as  it  were,  not  only 
would  better  qualified  men  apply  but  better  men  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  eventually  the  standard  of  journalism 
would  be  elevated  to  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency. 

While  attending  the  university  the  journalist  student  will 
have  many  opportunities  along  practical  lines  to  make  him  better 
fitted  to  take  up  his  work  upon  graduation.  Say,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  course,  there  will  surely  be  some  local  paper  that  will  gladly 
publish  the  report  of  Collegiate  debates,  football  matches,  or  some 
College  function.  In  the  second  year  he  might  write  a  few  short 
stories,  with  local  color,  which  could  be  published  on  the  College 
page  of  the  Saturday  issue. 

Again,  every  university  in  Canada  has  a  magazine,  a  chronicle 
and  review  of  university  thoughts  and  events.  Its  direct  object  is 
not  to  enlighten  the  public  outside  of  the  university,  but  to  give 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  express  his  ideas  in  writing,  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  him  along  literary  lines.  However,  it 
may  exert  a  certain  influence  in  its  own  community. 

The  journalistic  student,  whether  he  be  a  class  reporter  or  an 
editor,  or  even  the  business  manager  of  the  undergraduates'  jour- 
nal, is  gaining  experience  that  will  be  of  the  highest  value  to 
him  when,  having  completed  his  course,  he  takes  up  his  profession 
(if  profession  we  may  be  allowed  to  term  it)  of  journalism. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  universities  giving  such  a 
course.  According  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  addressing  Con- 
vocation at  the  University  of  Bermingham :  "A  university  should 
be  a  place  where  knowledge  is  taught,  tested,  increased  and  ap- 
plied."  This  definition  within  liberal  terms  embraces  any  impor- 
tant branch  of  intellectual  work,  and  why  not  journalism  ? 

Our  newspaper  editors  and  journalists,  with  their  early  uni- 
versity training,  would  ultimately  become  respected  as  well  as 
powerful  men  in  the  country.  This  early  training,  together  with 
whatever  natural  aptitude  they  might  possess,  would  naturally  add 
to  their  ability.  As  Elbert  Hubbard  has  very  nicely  put  it:  ''Re- 
sponsibilities gravitate  to  the  person  who  can  shoulder  them,  and 
Power  flows  to  the  man  who  knows  how." 

F.  W.  Hackett,  '14. 
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CANADIAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 

As  a  famous  writer  once  remarked,  "it  is  plain  living  and 
plain  speech  that  fit  best  as  an  armour  for  the  life  contest."  In 
a  most  fitting  manner  may  these  words  be  applied  to  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  our  own  fair  land  of  the  Maple  Leaf.  From 
the  days  of  her  infancy,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  Develop- 
ment, and  ready  to  become  emburdened  with  the  task  of  working 
out  a  country's  destiny,  Canada's  sons  have  marched  on  thus  ar- 
rayed, in  the  armour  of  "plain  living  and  plain  speech."  This 
is  the  crowning  feature  of  the  Canadian  character,  and  from  this 
noble  asset  issue  the  manifold  other  traits,  which  stamp  the  Cana- 
dian of  to-day  and  of  yesterday  as  a  man  of  strength  and  worth, 
and  which  have  brought  our  Dominion  to  the  pinnacle  of  nation's 
glory,  in  this  busy  twentieth  century. 

United  do  the  Canadians  stand.  God  grant  that  the  day 
comes  not  when  divided  we  shall  fall.     The  chief  characteristics  of 
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the  Canadian  populace  is  the  spirit,  quite  proper  and  none  the  less 
gratifying,  which  predominates  among  all  classes  in  our  country, 
and  which  we  term  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  A  feeling  of  unity 
it  is,  strong  and  immutable,  between  man  and  man.  Love  of  home 
and  love  of  country,  love  also  of  fellow  man.  The  palm  of  friend- 
ship extends  in  liberal  measure  between  mechanic  and  laborer,  and 
capitalist.  We  feel  this  brotherhood,  and  recognize  its  worth.  In 
pursuance  of  practical  theories,  Canadians  have  always  stood,  and 
at  the  present  stand  side  by  side,  fighting  out  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  And  in  this  fight  for  a  country's  glory,  national  disease 
of  corruption  and  demoralization  has  yet  failed  to  mar  the  pro- 
gress of  our  civilization.  Factious  hate  of  private  interests  has 
yet  to  cast  its  venomous  talons  into  the  fight  and  drive  the  Cana- 
dian to  rebellion.  Truly,  the  major  stimulus  to  our  country's 
progress  is  not  its  trade  nor  its  laws;  rather  does  it  lie  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  Together  we  stand,  and  as  each  citizen  makes 
his  days  profitable,  so  does  Canada  continue  to  rise  to  nation- 
ality. 

A  word  about  education.  The  praiseworthy  foundation  of 
school  law  in  Canada  is  to  give,  in  generous  and  noble  measure, 
an  equal  and  liberal  education  to  all.  This  forms  an  ambition 
sprung  from  the  highest  instincts  of  unselfish  kindness, — a  kindness 
which  found  its  source  in  the  zealous  desire  of  the  early  mission- 
aries to  impart  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  law  to  the  early 
inhabitants  of  our  fair  country.  The  Canadian  child  is  well  look- 
ed after.  His  mentality  is  not  impaired  by  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  three  "R's".  On  the  contrary,  he  is  blessed 
with  a  participation  in  all  the  intelligible  doctrines,  which,  when 
blossomed  in  his  brain,  mark  him  as  a  valuable  citizen  and  worthy 
asset  to  any  civilized  communty.  Our  sons  are  taught  to  fight 
the  battle  for  themselves,  to  enter  the  thick  of  the  contest  with- 
out hesitating  to  be  advised  in  what  manner  to  act,  yet  at  all  times 
being  cool  and  self-reliant.  Ignorance  is  a  word  well-nigh  un- 
known. Our  workmen  can  read  and  write,  and  their  ideas  are 
those  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  Canadian,  then,  is  a  strong  character,  manly  and  of  per- 
fect equipoise.  He  is  a  lover  of  his  fellow  man  and  cherishes  an 
ardent  desire  to  aid  his  countryman.  Farmer  and  fisherman 
reverence  the  dweller  in  the  city,  and  vice  versa.  The  Canadian- 
born  stands  uprigbt,  proud  of  himself  and  of  his  country,  while 
lacking,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  elegant  refinements  of  the  Old 
World,  yet  he  is  a  sober-thinking  man.     And,  after  all,  is  it  not 
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better  to  be  somewhat  unpolished  in  industry  and  honest  existem 
than  refined  in  indolence  and  corruption? 


EXIT  COLLEGE. 


Ottawa  College  has  finally  withdrawn  from  Intercollegiate  sport. 

While  this  action  has  seemed  imperative  for  some  time  past, 
still  when  the  cutting  off  came  it  brought  with  it  just  a  touch 
of  pain,  for  we  felt  that  we  were  leaving  a  circle  where  as  a  Uni- 
versity we  had  a  right  to  be,  and  some  friends  at  least  who  were 
worth  the  having. 

However,  subsequent  events,  the  altogether  unfair  things  that 
have  been  said  and  written  against  us,  by  our  sister  Universities 
have  only  strengthened  our  belief  that  the  action  taken  was  not 
only  justifiable  but  should  have  been  taken  sooner.  We  wonder 
that  they  were  able  to  repress  it  all  for  so  long  a  time  and  still 
survive;  surely  it  was  a  great  deal  to  carry  in  silence. 

It  is  indeed  most  flattering  to  know  now,  after  six  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  Intercollegiate  body — and  let  it  she  remarked 
faithful  service  under  most  trying  conditions  with  the  parental 
rod  never  spared  but  rather  regularly  and  diligently  applied — 
that  the  real  reason  of  our  being  in  the  Union  was  a  sordid  and 
monetary  one.  Most  consoling  to  know  that  we  were  welcome 
merely  to  help  to  fill  the  coffers  of  our  sister  Universities.  Where 
are  all  those  terms  of  endearment  we  heard  at  a  nineteen-eleven 
banquet  in  Toronto?  Where  the  messages  of  encouragement  and 
good  cheer  so  often  voiced  by  the  gentlemen  associated  with  In- 
tercollegiate sport  1  Where,  O  where  the  many  flattering  and  kind 
references  made  by  the  local  press  of  Toronto  and  Montreal? 
Farewell  to  all  our  greatness,  and  merely  because  the  smallest  of  the 
four  principal  Universities  of  our  fair  Dominion  had  the  courage 
and  acted  accordingly. 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  the  Intercollegiate  Union  will  very 
soon  awaken  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  gi^ossly  unfair  toward* 
its  little  sister  University,  and  when  once  convinced  of  its  error, 
will  act  the  manly  part  and  make  amends.  Until  then  we  shall 
have  to  play  in  our  own  back  yard,  content  with  our  lot,  and  not 
envying  the  good  fortune  of  our  more  favored  friends.  Exiled 
we  may  be,  but  disloyal  we  are  not,  and  it  will  always  be  our 
pleasure  to  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  and  to  give  a  lusty  cheer  when 
we  hear  of  any  success  that  has  attended  the  Intercollegiate  Union. 
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CONSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

Canadian  sport  is  to-day  suffering  greatly  from  a  lack  of  com- 
petent and  impartial  men  to  handle  the  various  athletic  contests. 
Scarcely  a  game  has  been  played  of  late  wherein  the  officials  have 
not  taken  a  more  prominent  part  than  the  players  themselves. 
Surely  this  is  a  deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  which  certainly 
will  not  be  bettered  any  if  our  executives  are  going  to  uphold 
and  countenance  such  inefficiency,  even  to  the  sacrificing  of  care- 
fully drafted  constitutions. 

Immediate  action  is  imperative,  if  we  hope  to  teach  our  young 
men  to  respect  authority  properly  invested.  We  shall  never 
teach  them  to  submit  to  tyranny. 

We  understand  that  a  Union  has  a  right  to  hold  a  team  to  a 
drafted  and  signed  schedule,  only  when  such  Union  fulfills  a  prior 
contract  by  keeping  to  a  drafted  and  signed  constitution. 

Just  what  will  be  done  in  this  matter  we  do  not  know.  We 
humbly  submit,  however,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Union  take 
henceforth  a  more  active  part  in  the  handling  of  matters  which 
seem  to  mean  so  little  but  which  really  mean  so  much.  We  all 
know  what  damage  may  be  done  when  unlimited  power  is  placed 
ill  the  hands  of  incapable  and  irresponsible  men. 
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We  have  learned  to  anticipate  with  every  number  of  the  0.  A. 
C.  Review  a  wealth  of  information  pertaining  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. There  is,  however,  a  commanding  feature  about  this  exchange 
which  has  never  failed  to  excite  our  unstinted  admiration.  It  is 
the  versatility  and  comprehensive  aspect  of  its  numerous  contri- 
butions. While  agricultural  subjects  are  necessarily  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  students  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
seldom  does  it  occur  that  one  or  more  refreshing  stories  or  a  num- 
ber of  attractive  poetic  effusions  cannot  be  found  in  each  number 
of  the  Review.  The  October  number  is  of  equally  as  high  a  stan- 
dard as  its  predecessors.  "The  Full-Back,"  the  narrative  of  a 
struggle  for  football  supremacy,  afforded  us  several  minutes'  genu- 
ine pleasure. 

''The  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies"  is  the  subject  of  a 
capably  written  article  in  the  Ahhey  Student.  The  author  treats 
of  this  organization  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner.  He  lucidly 
presents  the  aim  of  the  society  and  briefly  enumerates  the  reme- 
dies that  have  been  applied  in  removing  some  of  th  injustices  to 
which  American  Catholics  have  been  subjected.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  the  hope  that  such  a  commendable  organization 
may  meet  with  the  unqualified  success  its  efforts  deserve. 

Seldom  indeed  are  we  afforded  the  pleasure  of  reading  such 
a  clever  delineation  of  one's  jersonal  experiences  as  that  contained 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Acta  Victoriana  under  the  caption 
''The  Ideal  and  the  Real."  The  assurance  that  we  read  it  three 
times  should  in  itself  prove  our  appreciation  of  its  worth.  The  fair 
writer  is,  we  presume,  a  student  of  Victoria  University,  who,  buoy- 
ed up  by  an  exuberance  of  spirit  and  an  unsuspecting  innocence, 
essayed  the  rough  road  of  pedagogic  pursuit  in  the  wilds  of  New 
Ontario.  An  unusually  good  description  of  the  natural  grandeur 
of  Northern  Ontario  is  given  and  a  still  more  humorous  presenta- 
tion of  her  own  varied  experiences  is  made.     Once  located  in  the 
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northern  wilderness  her  fancied  pleasures  vanish,  her  courage  flees 
and  her  optimism  is  rudely  shattered;  when  brought  into  close 
proximity  with  the  grim  realities  of  simple  pioneer  life  and  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  omnipresent  black  fly  and  mosquito 
her  life  is  rendered  intolerable,  and  she  hastily  retreats  to  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere  in  Old  Ontario,  fully  appreciating  the  vast 
divide  separating  "the  Ideal  from  the  Real."  The  style  is  capti- 
vating and  genuine  originality  pervades  the  article  throughout. 

We  conclude  that  space  is  not  a  valuable  asset  to  the  College 
Spokesman  when  a  place  is  found  in  its  columns  for  the  publication 
of  such  a  scurrilous  piece  of  poetic  diction  as  that  entitled  ''Reci- 
procity." Neither  youth  nor  inexperience,  nor  a  highly  imagina- 
tive temperament  can  exculpate  the  author  of  such  partial  obser- 
vations. His  grossly  unfair  characterization  of  the  Canadian 
farmer,  coupled  with  his  absolute  ignorance  of  Canadian  sentiment 
towards  reciprocity  as  evidenced  in  our  recent  elections  was  ludi- 
crous, while  the  attempt  at  metric  composition  merited  an  imme- 
diate discard  to  the  waste  basket.  The  scrupulous  exercise  of  an 
editor's  functions  should  obviate  the  possibility  of  such  literary 
trash  stigmatizing  the  columns  of  his  journal. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Niagara  Index  summarizes 
a  praiseworthy  editorial  on  the  "Value  of  Athletics":  "Undoubt- 
edly we  have  all  met  during  our  college  career  the  man  who  places 
too  much  stress  on  his  mental  growth;  we  have  likewise  seen  the 
'dude'  whose  every  thought  was  of  fashion  and  society,  and  we 
have  seen  the  athlete  who  looked  upon  the  school  book  with  con- 
tempt. And  we  abhor  the  one  just  about  as  much  as  we  do  the 
other.  The  development  of  the  mind  by  a  strict  and  severe  class- 
room; the  development  of  the  social  part  of  education  by  means 
of  good  up-to-date  and  morally  clean  societies;  the  development 
of  fine  athletics  along  legitimate  lines,  all  have  their  place  in  a  true 
college  education,  and  it  is  certain  that  each  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  student." 

We  gratefully  acknowledge:  Agnetian  Quarterly,  The  Young 
Eagle,  Fordham  Monthly,  Civilian,  McGill  Daily,  Trinity  Review, 
The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  St.  Mary's  Chimes,  Georgetoivn  Col- 
lege Journal,  The  Schoolman,  The  Nazarene,  Exponent,  St.  John's 
Record,  Queen's  Journal,  St.  Ignatius  Collegian,  The  Nazareth 
Chimes,  Niagara  Rainbow,  The  Comet. 
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Mbat  to  rcab 

an& 
wbcre  to  get  it 


We  are  very  fortunate  to  say  nothing  of  being  pleased  to  have 
to  review  so  interesting  a  book  as  "Prisoners'  Years '*  (Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York,  $1.35).  It  is  a  novel  by  one  of  the  best  Catholic 
authors,  I.  Clarke,  and  is  interesting  beyond  the  ordinary;  not 
strictly  religious,  but  Catholic  in  tone  and  feeling.  It  is  a  story  of 
modern,  twentieth  century  life,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  popu- 
lar to  all  who  enjoy  a  touch  of  romance  in  an  age  so  unromantic. 

It  concerns  an  orphan  young  woman,  Evodia  Essex,  who  is 
forced  to  live  as  companion  wdth  a  widowed  aunt  because  her  par- 
ents have  purchased  foolish  annuities.  Her  unusual  prettiness  at- 
tracts much  attention  from  the  eligible  young  men  whom  she  meets, 
but  they  are  all  rejected,  much  to  her  aunt's  dismay.  Soon  Felix 
Scaife  enters  into  her  life,  and  Evodia  announces  him  as  her  future 
husband.  Things  run  along  quietly  for  a  few  weeks  till  the  en- 
gagement is  suddenly  broken  oif,  the  reason  being  that  Felix,  while 
helping  a  sick  monk  has  been  attracted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  His 
action  arouses  the  wrath  of  his  grandfather,  whose  property  he 
was  to  inherit  at  the  old  gentleman's  death.  As  a  result  Felix 
finds  himself  practically  penniless.  Presumably  rather  than  face 
the  idea  of  a  life  of  comparative  poverty,  Evodia  uses  his  poverty 
as  another  excuse  for  her  action.  Felix  drops  out  of  the  world, 
as  it  were,  and  Evodia  Essex  is  left  alone  with  her  thoughts.  She 
refuses  to  consider  all  other  offers  of  marriage,  and  accompanies 
her  aunt  on  a  prolonged  visit  to  Europe.  After  stopping  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  old  lady  returns  home  to  London,  and  Evodia  con- 
tinues to  Morocco  with  Italian  Catholic  friends.  Soon  she  hear* 
reports  from  servants  of  a  certain  Mr.  Smith  who  is  leading  the 
life  of  a  hermit  in  the  desert.  Through  his  ravings  during  an  ill- 
ness  it  develops  that  he  is  none  other  than  Felix  Scaife.     Evodift 
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vows  her  conversion  provided  he  recovers.  News  arrive  from  Eng- 
land that  the  old  grandfather  has  changed  his  mind  and  has  died, 
leaving  his  title  and  estates  to  Felix. 

So  the  breaches  are  stopped  up,  for  Evodia  has  become  a 
Catholic,  too,  and  their  prospective  poverty  is  now  only  a  bad 
nightmare.  Felix  is  now  able  to  take  his  bride  back  to  Mollingmere, 
liis  new  estate,  where,  to  use  a  rather  stereotyped  expression,  ' '  they 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards." 

The  title  of  this  delightful  story  is  taken  from  Ben  Johnson's 
Sad  Shepherd. 

.     .     .     How  long  are  lovers'  weeks. 
Do  you  think,  Robin,  when  they  are  asunder 
Are  they  not  prisoners'  years? 

Mr.  E.  C.  Everard  Owen,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  writes 
a  very  wholesome  article  on  ''The  Literary  Element  in  Modern 
Side  Education  in  English  Public  Schools." 

He  says  that  classical  education  has  centuries  of  experience 
behind  it  and  that  the  system  is  therefore  deeply  rooted  in  some 
principles,  and  thereby  it  has  become  part  of  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion and  has  borne  fruit  in  national  character  and  national  ideals. 
There  are  primarily  three  obects  for  gaining  an  education — the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  whether  for  strictly  practical  or  other 
purposes — the  general  training  of  the  mind  so  that  all  its  powers 
may  be  quickened  and  developed — spiritual  culture  in  the  widest 
sense  including  the  appreciation  of  literary  beauty  the  formation 
of  style  and  the  moulding  of  character. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  standard  examples  of  classically 
trained  students  exhibiting  superior  ability  to  modern  trained  stu- 
dents or  vice  versa,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  as  a  rule  classical 
students  beat  modern  students  in  their  own  subjects.  History,  ijiig- 
lish.  Literature,  Geography,  etc.  Examiners  admit  that  they  find 
difficulty  in  assigning  marks  to  modern  candidates  in  Latin  for 
their  knowledge  of  this  branch  is  admittedly  limited,  generally  in- 
accurate and  often  deplorable. 

On  the  other  hand  the  classical  student  finds  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  be  of  great  service  in  many 
ways.  The  influences  of  a  classical  education  are  influences  which 
help  a  student  always,  bite  into  the  characters  as  it  were,  and 
leave  some  peculiar  Inark.  A  modern  education,  that  is  strictly 
modern,  will  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  character  unless  there 
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is  at  least  one  classical  subject  included.     Often  this  is  sufficient, 
oftener  it  is  not. 

''The  Black  Brotherhood,"  by  Rev.  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.J.,  (Ben- 
ziger  Bros.,  $1.35  net).  This  is  another  of  Benziger  Bros.'  books 
and  should  be  a  great  seller.  Father  Garrold  has  little  short  of 
excelled  himself  in  ''The  Black  Brotherhood.  It  is  a  boy's  story 
essentially,  the  chief  characters  being  three  schoolboys  whose  utter 
weariness  of  trigonometry,  or  "trig"  for  short,  got  them  into 
a  variety  of  troubles.  The  story  is  full  of  humorous,  tragic  and 
pathetic  incidents  besides  giving  a  really  complete  inside  view  of 
schoolboy  life  as  the  boys  see  it.  About  each  character  is  woven 
a  peculiar  personality.  Billy  May  seems  to  show  the  best  record, 
but  then  Tommy  Browne  didn't  have  a  chance  "to  own  up  on  his 
own. ' '  Dr.  Whale  shouldn  't  have  collared  him  in  particular.  But 
then  he  had  to  collar  somebody. 

Briefly,  the  story  is  about  three  schoolboys  who  grease  the 
blackboard  to  take  revenge  on  their  mathematics  professor.  They 
unite  as  the  Black  Brotherhood,  and  to  prevent  their  being  caught 
and  to  avert  suspicion  they  grease  another  board.  As  the  plot 
deepens,  each  seems  to  be  getting  into  trouble  at  home  and  every- 
thing is  going  wrong.  One  boy  who  persists  in  annoying  them  and 
interfering  with  their  plans  is  accidentally  hurt,  and  two  of  the 
Black  Brothers  admit  of  being  with  him  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. The  third  upon  showing  the  white  feather  is  expelled  from 
the  Brotherhood.  The  parents  of  the  two  Brothers  without  wait- 
ing for  any  explanation  take  steps  toward  punishment,  with  the 
result  that  one  becomes  delirious  after  being  locked  up  in  a  dark 
cellar.  His  chum  is  called  on  by  the  doctors  to  help  quieten  him, 
and  as  Dr.  Bellamy  said,  he  acted  w^ith  great  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. 

The  horizon  begins  to  clear ;  the  parents  understand  their 
little  mistakes  and  the  boys  do  too;  the  "white  Black  Brother 
repents  and  is  received  into  the  fraternity  again  and  the  injured 
boy  becomes  well. 

Father  Garrold 's  style  is  easy  and  simple,  so  easy  and  fami- 
liar that  one  might  think  a  schoolboy  wrote  the  story.  The  vari- 
ous chapters  are  well  spread  with  schoolboy  terms  and  vernacular, 
and  the  whole  story  leaves  a  really  pleasant  impression  on  the 
reader. 
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Hmono  tbe  flDaoasines. 

The  Catholic  world,  indeed  the  world  at  large,  is  still  re-echo- 
ing with  the  success  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  held  at  Vienna  this  September.  The  issue  of  Atnerica 
for  October  12th  gives  an  excellent  and  very  interesting  account 
of  the  great  celebration,  the  best  we  have  read  to  date.  Arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditioijs  of  life  were  there  to  profess  their  love  for  Our  Lord  in 
the  Eucharist.  iMembers  of  the  royal  household,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  himself,  despite  his  eighty  odd  years,  despite  the 
advice  of  his  physician  to  the  contrary,  braved  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  to  partake  in  the  great  procession.  Seldom  before 
has  there  been  such  a  polyglot  and  cosmopolitan  assemblage  with 
but  one  purpose.  Truly,  the  Church  has  observed  the  admonition 
of  Christ,  ''Go,  teach  ye  all  nations."  Although  it  rained  unre- 
lentingly upon  the  day  of  the  procession,  yet  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  took  part  in  the  procession  itself,  while  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  devout  Catholics  lined  the  route. 

The  October  number  of  The  Rosary  contains  the  first  chapters 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  serial.  ' '  The  Commodore 
and  Mad  Jack,"  by  James  Connolly,  is  a  tale  of  the  last  days  of 
the  sailing  packet  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Ris.  The  plot 
is  a  three-cornered  race  between  rival  packets  with  the  future 
welfare  of  the  commodore's  little  daughter  at  stake.  ''Bourke  of 
Belleek, "  an  Irish  chieftain's  story  of  Elizabethan  times  in  Ire- 
land, which  has  been  running  some  months  in  The  Rosary^  is  ap- 
proaching an  appropriate  culmination.  It  has  been  interesting 
from  the  very  first  and  has  given  much  information  concerning 
a  period  of  Irish  history  about  which  little  has  yet  been  written. 

The  Missionary  is,  as  its  sub-title  explains,  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  Christian  unity.  It  is  published  monthly  at  the  Apos- 
tolic Mission  House  at  Washington,  and  gives  much  information 
and  advice  regarding  the  many  problems  and  difficulties  with 
which  the  modern  missionary  must  cope.  The  October  number, 
with  much  reason,  laments  the  loss,  by  death,  of  Father  A.  P. 
Doyle,  C.S.P.,  probably  the  foremost  missionary  of  the  Paulist  com- 
munity. The  good  father  was  well  known  in  Rome,  and  his  great 
work  as  Rector  of  the  Apostolic  Mission  House  is  highly  appre- 
ciated there.  It  may  have  been  the  good  fortune  of  some  of  our 
students  to  have  heard  Fr.  Doyle  at  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in 
Montreal,  at  which  Congress  he  read  a  paper. 
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The  Ave  Maria,  in  a  recent  number,  gives  an  appreciation 
of  the  great  work  being  done  among  the  Eskimos  by  the  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  Oblate  Fathers  labored  for  years,  and 
with  great  success,  among  the  Indians  of  the  Canadian  North- 
West.  As  early  as  1868  the  Eskimos  of  our  Arctic  and  Hudson 
Bay  coasts  began  to  occupy  their  attention.  About  this  time  Pr. 
Gaste,  Superior  of  St.  Peter's  Mission,  Lake  Cariboo,  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  and  acquired  considerable  influence  over  them. 
But  it  was  Fr.  Turquetil  who,  first  of  all  missionaries,  made  his 
tedious  way  to  the  Eskimo  camps  and  there  took  up  his  abode. 
Since  then  Fr.  Turquetil  has  labored  almost  unceasingly  among 
these  people.  He  is  now  endeavoring  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  tribes  on  Chesterfield  Inlet. 

An  open  letter  to  the  editor,  appearing  in  the  Educational 
Review,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  unique  conditions  of  higher 
education  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  conditions  are,  indeed, 
unique,  for  here  we  find  more  colleges  and  universities,  possessing 
similar  curricula,  than  the  people  really  need  or  can  properly  sup- 
port. By  actual  count,  it  is  shown  that  five  universities — Dal- 
housie,  Mt.  Allison,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Acadia,  and 
King's — cater  to  twelve  hundred  students,  a  number  scarcely  in 
excess  of  the  attendance  at  any  of  our  Central  Canada  institu- 
tions. The  writer  of  the  article  claims  that  all  these  five  institu- 
tions might  flourish  did  they  but  come  to  an  agreement  and 
choose  different  curricula.  There  is,  he  says,  a  splendid  field  for 
specialization  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Extension  for  November  tells  us  of  some  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  also 
an  appeal  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  missions  in  the  southwestern 
States  where  the  parishioners  are  mainly  poor  Mexicans.  "The 
Happiest  Woman"  is  a  short  story  which  portrays  vividly  the 
evils  of  mixed  marriage.  A  recent  number  of  The  Civilian  prints 
an  article  upon  the  Publication  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  very  useful  branch  has  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  International  Agricultural  Institute  and 
with  the  distribution  of  the  publications  of  the  department.  "Silas 
Wegg,"  in  his  accustomed  witty  manner,  catalogues  all  books  un- 
der the  seven  primary  colours,  according  to  the  "shades"  of  their 
character,  as  it  were. 

Scientific  American  describes  the  baro-cyclonometer  in  a  re- 
cent issue.  This  instrument  has  been  used  for  years  by  the  Philip- 
pine Weather  Bureau  and  has  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
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in  determining  the  proximity  and  direction  of  typhoons.  The 
American  Government  is  now  endeavoring  to  adapt  this  instrument 
to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  West 
Indies  waters.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  inventor  of  the 
barocyclonometer  is  a  Catholic  priest,  Fr.  Jose  Algue,  S.J. 


Ipriorum  ^emporum  jflores. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Albin,  '00,  is  at  present  stationed  at  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral,  165  Sheldon  street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rev.  Joseph  Warnock,  '01,  was  last  year  appointed  P.  P. 
of  Maynooth,  Ont.,  by  His  Lordship  Bishop  Lorrain,  to  whom  he 
had,  since  his  ordination,  acted  as  secretary. 

Rev.  J.  R.  0 'Gorman,  '01,  is  engaged  in  parish  work  in  New 
Ontario,  having  charge  of  Haileybury  parish. 

Rev.  John  Meehan,  '00,  is  exercising  his  priestly  functions 
in  Belleville,  Ont. 

Rev.  M.  J.  0 'Council,  '00,  is  at  present  stationed  at  Palmer, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Leon  Binet,  O.M.I.,  '01,  besides  occupying  one  of  the 
professorial  chairs,  is  also  secretary  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Galvin,  '00,  Kinmount  P.  0.,  Out.,  has  charge  of 
Galway  Parish  in  the  Peterboro  diocese. 

Rev.  F.  T.  French,  '91,  P.P.,  Brudenell,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
Alma  Mater  on  his  way  home  from  an  extended  tour  through 
Western  Canada  to  the  Pacific  coast.  During  his  sojourn  in  the 
West,  Father  French  was  heard  publicly  on  several  occasions,  and 
his  pertinent  criticisms  of  conditions  as  he  saw  them  caused  wide- 
spread comment  in  the  newspapers  of  the  West. 

Mr.  P.  Leacy,  '14,  is  taking  up  a  medical  course  at  Queen's 
Kingston. 

Mr.  Joseph  Simard,  '12,  has  been  seriously  ill  for  the  past 
three  or  four  months  at  his  home  in  Ville  Marie.  The  earnest 
wish  of  his  friends  at  College  is  that  he  may  soon  be  able  to  go 
around  in  the  full  possession  of  his  usual  good  health. 

During  the  course  of  the  month  we  were  favored  with  a 
call  from  the  following  Alumni : 
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Rev.  J.  J.  Quilty,  Douglas. 
Rev.  J.  J.  0 'Gorman,  Ottawa. 
Rev.  W.  T.  McCauley,  Russell. 
Rev.  M.  T.  O'Neil,  Almonte. 

Mr.  James  Connaghan,    '09,  has  been  re-engaged  to  fill  the 
duties  of  principal  of  the  Bryson  high  school. 


©bituar^. 


LEO  HAROLD  O'MEARA,  M.D.,  CM.  (Matric,  '06.) 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  Leo  Harold  O'Meara,  M.D.,  CM.,  was 
drowned  in  the  Albany  river  near  Hobon,  Canada,  while  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  ice  at  that  point. 

Dr.  O'Meara  was  born  in  Fallowfield,  Ontario,  and  there  re- 
ceived his  primary  education.  He  matriculated  from  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity in  '06,  and  also  took  his  first  year  in  Arts.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  from  Queen's  in  1911,  and  spent  a  year  in  St.  Vincent's 
and  St.  Gregory's  Hospitals,  New  York  City.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  resident  surgeon  to  the  A.  C.  and  H.  B.  R.  R.  in 
charge  of  the  Ito  Lake  Hospital. 

The  news  of  his  sudden  demise  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his 
very  many  friends  both  at  the  University  and  in  the  city.  To  be 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood  seems  hard  indeed,  but  we  must 
always  look  to  the  Higher  Power  who  disposes  and  plans  every- 
thing as  He  wills. 

Besides  his  father  and  mother,  he  leaves  to  mourn  his  loss 
three  sisters:  Mrs.  (Dr.)  F.  S.  Jamcom  of  New  York  City,  Mrs. 
(Dr.)  C.  R.  Mitchell  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  and  Laura  of  New  York 
City. 

To  his  parents  and  relatives  The  Review  extends  its  sincerest 
sympathies  in  this  their  hour  of  bereavement. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  22nd,  the  voice  of  Delcourt  McCaffrey  was 
forever  hushed.  Death  claimed  another  victim.  With  his  old 
associates  on  the  playground  Delcourt  will  never  again  mingle. 
Little  was  it  thought  one  month  ago  that  the  end  was  so  near, 
although  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time.     The  end 
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was  brought  about,  prematurely,  by  the  setting  in  of  that  dread 
disease,  pluro-penumonia,  and  fortified  by  the  rites  of  Holy 
Mother  Church  he  breathed  forth  his  pure  soul  to  its  Maker. 

During  his  term  in  our  midst,  by  his  kind  and  affable  dis- 
position, he  endeared  himself  to  both  professors  and  students,  and 
his  classmates  and  teachers  of  the  Commercial  unite  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  heartfelt  sorrow  at  his  demise,  and  desire  to  re- 
cord their  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and  his  devotion  as  a  pupil. 
To  his  berevead  parents  and  sister  The  Review  extends  its  sin- 
cerest  sympathy.  Those  who  have  known  a  son's  attachment  or 
a  brother's  love  can  understand  their  loss  and  grieve  with  them. 
We  will  only  urge  them  to  bear  their  trial  with  fortitude,  know- 
ing that  he  is  not  lost  but  gone  before.  Being  always  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  garnet  and  grey,  the  College's  senior  rugby  team 
testified  their  appreciation  of  his  sentiments  by  attending  his 
funeral  in  a  body.    R.I.P. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  5th,  by  the  death  of  Joseph  Couture,  two 
of  our  students  have  been  deprived  of  a  loving  parent.  Mr. 
Couture  carried  on  a  lucrative  jewellery  business  in  the  city  of 
Hull,  and  by  his  sterling  qualities  and  sound  business  principles, 
which  he  always  put  into  effect,  earned  for  himself  the  esteem  of 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  To  his  sons,  Albert  and  Ernest,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  The  Review  extends  its  sym- 
pathy.   R.I.P. 

It  is  our  sorrowful  task  to  chronicle  in  this  issue  the  death 
of  Mr.  McDermott,  father  of  Wm.  McDermott,  of  Matric,  '08.  Mr. 
McDermott,  during  his  residence  in  the  city,  conducted  a  thriving 
business  in  real  estate,  besides  being  a  successful  auctioneer.  His 
death,  which  came  as  a  great  blow  to  his  family,  was  due  to  heart 
failure.    May  his  soul  rest  in  peace  is  our  fervent  prayer. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  McDermott 's  death  we  must  cite 
an  incident  which  tended  to  augment  the  family  sorrow.  Wm., 
his  son,  was  at  the  time  working  on  a  survey  at  La  Tuque,  and 
being  apprized  of  the  sad  news,  at  once  set  out  for  Ottawa.  On 
the  way  he  was  mixed  up  in  a  wreck  in  which  he  sustained  a 
fracture  of  one  of  his  legs.  By  this  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
fates  were  against  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  outdone,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  arriving  in  time  to  see  the  remains  of  his  dear 
parent  before  they  were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  To  the  bereaved 
family  in  its  hour  of  family  sorrow  we  offer  our  heartfelt  condo- 
lence. 
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Hats  off  to  the  cartoonist,  caricaturist,  designer,  or  whatever 
you  may  wish  to  call  the  gifted  artist  of  the  Queen's  Journal. 
Oracle-like  we  may  say  that  this  young  man  has  a  future  before 
him.  In  return  for  this  compliment,  won't  you,  Mr.  Cartoonist, 
Caricaturist,  or  Designer,  attempt  for  our  special  benefit  an  oil 
painting  of  the  College-Queen's  game  (1912)  in  Kingston,  giving 
due  prominence  to  the  referee  suggested  for  that  match  by  your 
manager?  Really  we  need  a  little  comedy  and  amusement  to  help 
dry  those  tears  so  beautifully  ''designed"  by  you. 

Ottawa  College  may  be  lacking  in  a  sense  of  true  sportsman- 
ship; it  may  be  true  that  our  sense  of  chivalry  is  somewhat  dead- 
ened; our  knowledge  of  the  deference  and  courtesy  that  is  due  to 
itinerant  budding  newspaper  scribes  who  trail  forsooth,  seeking 
scoops  and  other  things,  may  be  hobbling  around  on  crutches. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  other  things  which  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
Two  things  we  have  left  to  us,  however :  our  sense  of  fairness  and 
our  sense  of  humor.  The  former  caused  us  to  shudder  and  the 
latter  to  laugh  and  laugh,  and  then  laugh  when  we  read  the  lead- 
ing article  in  a  recent  copy  of  the  Queen's  Journal.  Indeed,  kind 
friend,  it  was  a  fitting  side-piece  to  the  touching  cartoon  from  the 
pen  of  the  gifted  artist  (?)  of  the  Queens'  Journal. 

Doubtless  our  exchange  editor  will  comment  favorably  upon 
the  future  and  possibilities  of  this  gifted  young  writer,  who  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  divulge  the  minutes  of  an  Intercollegiate  meet- 
ing, which  because  of  the  secrecy  and  privacy  desired,  saw  fit  to 
refuse  admittance  to  the  reporters  of  our  local  press. 

In  passing,  may  we  remark  that  it  delights  us  to  know  that 
at  least  some  of  the  Queen's  students  are  devoting  their  time  to 
other  things  than  sport.  Our  comment  on  the  article  itself  may 
be  summed  up  in  these  two  quotations:  "They  that  have  done  this 
deed  are  honorable."    "He  seen  his  duty  and  he  done  it." 
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TORONTO  VARSITY  —  OTTAWA  COLLEGE. 

Costly  fumbles  at  critical  times  gave  Toronto  a  win  over  Col- 
lege, Oct.  12th. 

Time  and  time  again  College  forced  the  play  into  Varsity 
territory,  only  to  lose  the  ball  by  some  misplay  of  our  back  men. 

Varsity  did  not  impress  the  local  critics  as  favorably  as  some 
of  her  teams  of  the  past;  in  fact,  without  Gonter,  Cuzner  and 
Campbell  the  outfit  would  have  a  difficult  time  contending  for  the 
**Big  Cup."  In  fact  had  Gonter  been  given  a  through  ticket  to 
Ottawa,  and  not  persuaded  to  help  out  our  sister  university,  To- 
ronto (struggling  along  with  only  a  couple  of  thousand  to  pick 
from),  Ottawa  College  might  now  be  in  the  finals.  It  is  almost 
too  late  to  boast  of  our  ''good  team,''  but  good  team  it  surely  is. 
In  the  minds  of  many  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  Ottawa  Col- 
lege has  ever  turned  out.  May  we  add  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
real  reason  why  Toronto,  McGill  and  Queen's  have  shown  such  a 
deep  interest  in  all  our  1912  affairs. 

T.R.A.A.  —  COLLEGE. 

**A  splendid  exhibition;  one  of  the  best  football  games  I  have 
ever  seen,"  was  the  verdict  of  referee  ''Tom"  Clancy  after  the  To- 
ronto-College game. 

Open  and  fast  from  start  to  finish,  the  game  was  replete  with 
sensational  plays,  and  the  large  football  gathering  went  away  great- 
ly satisfied  with  the  O.R.F.U.  brand  of  football. 

Heffernan,  one  of  our  last  year's  stars,  was  with  the  Toronto's 
and  put  up  a  very  effective  game.    "Heff"  is  one  of  the  best. 

OTTAWA  COLLEGE  —  OTTAWA  CITY. 

Somewhat  out  of  condition  College  stacked  up  against  the  big 
City  team  in  an  exhibition  game,  Nov.  6th.  Until  three-quarter 
time  the  play  was  all  Ottawa  College,  the  sharp  tackling  and  fast 
formation  work  of  the  garnet  and  grey  playing  havoc  with  the 
Interprovincial  leaders. 

Some  gave  the  score  in  favor  of  College;  others  said  that 
Ottawa  had  nosed  out  a  point  ahead.  At  all  events  our  Tally-ho 
brought  home  a  pretty  happy  bunch  of  footballers,  who  inwardly 
felt  that  only  cruel  fate  had  kept  them  from  a  Dominion  cham- 
pionship. 
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NOTES. 

Collegre  has  sold  her  husky  centre  scrimmage,  James  Ken- 
nedy, to  the  Ottawas.  They  had  to  all  sit  up  and  take  notice  of 
**Jim,''  both  here  and  in  Toronto,  for  the  same  James  certainly 
has  the  goods. 

1912  marks  the  passing  of  Jerry  Harrington  from  our  football 
ranks,  and  incidentally  of  one  of  the  real  stars  of  Intercollegiate 
football.  Jerry  has  always  been  there  to  the  very  finish,  and  has 
been  a  wonderful  help  to  our  teams.  Likewise  we  lose  Phil  Cor- 
nellier,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  punters  in  Canada,  and  the 
cleanest  and  best  little  sport  in  the  world. 

Rev.  Father  Finnigan's  second  team  brought  glad  news  to 
our  hearts  when  they  defeated  the  strong  New  Edinburgh  team 
for  the  city  championship.  Real  class  is  stamped  all  over  our 
Seconds.  They  and  their  coach  are  deserving  of  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  keeping  within  our  walls  the  "Carling  Cup,'*  emblem- 
atic of  city  honors. 

The  championship  of  the  Inter-Mural  League  was  won  by  J. 
McNally's  team.  The  games  all  through  were  closely  contested, 
and  the  whole  organization  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  Director, 
Father  Latulippe,  and  our  ''martyred  president,"  J.  Q.  Coughlan. 

"While  the  1912  season  did  not  give  to  us  a  championship,  still 
we  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  following  finds:  T.  Holly,  Bill  Mc- 
Cart,  Larry  McCormac,  Jack  Lajoie,  Tommie  Kent,  Len  Chantal, 
and  a  bunch  of  others,  not  forgetting  Bill  Chartrand,  who  qualified 
just  as  we  were  going  to  press. 

Chew  upon  this,  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Kingston  journalists: 
Ottawa  College's  home  gate  with  McGill,  plus  the  profit  from  the 
Kingston  excursion,  would  have  netted  us  at  least  ^yb  hundred 
dollars  over  and  above  our  expenses  to  McGill  and  Toronto.  Mas- 
ters of  high  finance  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  with- 
drawal from  Intercollegiate  sport.    Perish  the  thought ! ! 

Regarding  a  recent  article  in  the  "McGill  Daily,"  we  have  this 
to  offer: 

The  "scoop,"  so  utterly  inconsistent  and  untrue;  the  veno- 
mous outburst  of  a  long  standing  grievance,  was  considered  unfit 
for  publication  by  newspapers  in  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

The  writer's  fellow-students  forced  him  to  retract  his  state- 
ments. It  will  take  something  more  than  an  "air  castle"  to  pur- 
chase the  honor  of  "Old  McGill." 

Our  knowledge  of  said  writer  goes  back  to  the  days  of  City 
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League  hockey  in  Ottawa;  later  we  knew  him  as  an  ex-yards  man 
in  Montreal ;  on  Varsity  Oval  in  1908  we  caught  occasional  glimpses 
of  him  in  a  football  suit  (his  last  appearance  in  public)  ;  now  we 
see  him  hiding  behind  a  ''nawsty"  pen.  It  takes  some  big  man  to 
hide  behind  a  pen,  so  our  impressions  of  said  writer  have  not  chang- 
ed any,  nor  has  our  respect  for  him  increased.  Come  forth,  ham- 
mer brigade,  and  join  with  us  while  we  sing,  **Gee!  but  it's  great 
to  meet  a  friend  from  your  home  town. ' ' 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Doc  Galvin,  the  successful  Ot- 
tawa coach,  for  his  helpful  advice  during  the  footfall  season. 
If  everyone  had  pulled  as  hard  for  the  genial  Doc  as  we  did, 
Ottawa  City  might  now  be  agreeing  to  Toronto  officials  for  the 
big  final. 

STATEMENT  BY  ATHLETIC  EXECUTIVE. 

The  following  statement  was  issued  to  the  press  on  October 
17th:— 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  University  Athletic  Association 
held  this  morning,  it  was  resolved,  though  somewhat  reluctantly, 
to  take  the  following  stand  regarding  Intercollegiate  football  and 
Intercollegiate  hockey : 

In  view  of  the  evident  animus  displayed  towards  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity in  the  past  by  the  executives  of  the  Intercollegiate  Union, 
of  which  the  meeting  of  Friday  last  was  but  a  logical  climax; 

As  a  just  protest  against  the  manifestly  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting  and  the  inconsiderate  treatment  of  the 
delegates  of  our  sister  universities  towards  our  accredited  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Coughlan,  the  president  of  the  union ;  their  seeming 
disregard,  not  only  for  his  wishes,  but  more  so  for  his  authority 
relative  to  that  meeting; 

For  the  unsportsmanlike  precedent  which  the  executive  estab- 
lished in  sustaining  of  four,  a  final  and  evidently  inspired  not  to 
mention  irregular,  report  of  the  two  most  incompetent  officials  for 
whose  appointment  the  Union  was  directly  responsible; 

In  allowing  to  stand  as  criterion  of  Intercollegiate  football 
a  match  which  those  officials  reduced  to  a  burlesque ;  thereby  coun- 
tenancing the  wierd  and  altogether  novel  interpretation  of  the 
rules,  which  the  constitution  clearly  states  shall  be  interpreted 
literally; 
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Because  such  conduct  of  the  Union  instead  of  conducing  to  man- 
liness in  sport  tends  rather  to  develop  in  the  student  mind  a  per- 
verted sense  of  true  sportsmanship.  Furthermore,  as  there  seems 
to  be  no  channel  for  redress  in  such  matters,  and,  as  we  have  no 
assurance  that  the  future  will  see  an  adjustment  to  these  obvious 
grievances  and  quite  unsatisfactory  conditions; 

We  believe  that,  in  withdrawing  from  the  series,  we  are  act- 
ing in  justice  to  those  who  have  so  loyally  supported  Ottawa 
University  in  her  athletic  endeavors  and  to  the  institution  which 
we,  as  athletes,  have  tried  under  adverse  circumstances  to  credit- 
ably represent. 

It  is  with  regret,  therefore,  that  we  find  no  other  course  open 
to  us  than  to  withdraw  from  the  Intercollegiate  series;  still  we 
find  that  we  are  acting  by  principle  rather  than  by  sentiment  in 
this  matter,  no  other  action  would  be  consistent  with  our  posi- 
tion. 

Taking  this  rather  unusual  stand  for  Ottawa  University  we 
fully  realize  and  regret  that  our  action  places  us  in  a  somewhat 
defenceless  and  embarrassing  position  with  those  of  the  public  who 
are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 

"We  desire  to  say  that  our  relationship  with  the  Intercollegiate 
players  has  always  been  the  most  cordial,  and  that  it  is  at  no  small 
personal  sacrifice  that  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  take  this  drastic 
action. 

We  bear  no  personal  animosity  towards  the  Intercollegiate 
Union,  but  rather  wish  it  every  success. 

(Signed)   Ottawa  University  Athletic  Association. 
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®f  Xocal  interest 


The  liquor  question  was  again  to  the  fore  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  English  Debating  Society  on  Monday,  Nov.  4th,  and  as 
usual  was  the  source  of  much  spirited  argument.  The  resolution 
read  as  follows:  ''The  enacting  of  an  anti-treating  law  would  be 
more  effective  in  the  cause  of  temperance  in  Ontario  than  the 
abolition  of  the  bar."  Presenting  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  were  Messrs.  J.  J.  Power,  J.  B.  Bonfield  and  H.  Carle- 
ton.  Messrs.  A.  T.  Maher,  J.  Braithwaite  and  L.  Cleary  essayed 
to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  bar. 

Both  sides  produced  very  convincing  arguments,  but  an  evi- 
dence of  greater  preparation  and  a  somewhat  freer  delivery  award- 
ed a  victory  to  the  upholders  of  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  J.  Harrington  presided  over  the  meeting,  and  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  society  acted  in  the  capacity  of  judges :  L.  W. 
Kelley,  T.  Grace,  J.  Pogarty,  J.  Cusack  and  L.  Goulet. 

Among  those  speaking  from  the  floor  of  the  house  were  ^lessrs. 
A.  A.  Unger,  J.  O'Brien,  C.  Mulvihill  V.  O'Neill,  H.  Fallon  and 

J.  Powell. 

#     «     # 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  29th,  another  meeting  of  the  De- 
bating Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  the  session  being  pro- 
ductive of  an  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  debate.  The  subject 
under  discussion  read:  "Resolved,  that  there  should  be  govern- 
ment inspection  of  all  Canadian  banks." 

Upholding  the  affirmative  side  of  the  argument  were  Messrs. 
T.  J.  Kelly  and  J.  S.  Cross,  while  on  the  negative  appeared  Messrs. 
J.  J.  McNally  and  A.  Martin.  Each  speaker  was  allowed  eleven 
minutes  in  which  to  present  his  argument,  and  then  the  usual  &ye 
minutes  was  allotted  the  leader  of  the  affirmative  in  which  to 
make  his  reply. 

Basing  their  arguments  upon  the  claim  that  inspection  of  bank- 
ing houses  by  government  officials  would,  in  a  great  measure,  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  corruption  in  the  banking  business,  the 
affirmative  presented  a  strong  and  logically  arranged  line  of  at- 
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tsxik,  and  their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success,  the  judges 
deciding  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Cross.  The  negative  also 
favored  the  audience  with  an  interesting  array  of  arguments,  but 
the  speakers  were  somewhat  lacking  in  the  art  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Andrew  G.  McHugh,  '13,  occupied  the  chair.  Among  tho^^ 
speaking  from  the  floor  were  Messrs.  Fallon,  Hackett,  Sullivan, 
Bonfield  and  Killian. 

i^Ji     i  *        *        * 

iioi-  Qjrj.  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  22nd,  the  collegians  were  treated 
td  a'  delightful  entertainment,  arranged  through  the  energetic  ef- 
forts of  Rev.  Father  Stanton,  senior  prefect  of  discipline.  After 
the  evening  meal,  which  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
''good  things,"  and  at  which  Doctor  Eugene  Galvin,  the  Ottawa 
coach,  was  an  honored  guest,  the  students  assembled  in  the  senior 
recreation  hall,  where  a  fine  programme  had  been  arranged.  Head- 
ing the  list  with  an  Irish  selection  from  the  repertoire  of  his  fa- 
mous namesake  was  Larry  McCormack,  of  gridiron  repute.  After 
''Mac"  had  responded  to  an  encore,  a  comic  recitation  by  Mon- 
sieur Manion  was  well  received.  Vocal  renderings  then  bowed 
before  the  manly  arts,  and  a  wrestling  boUt  was  staged  between 
Ed.  Lajoie  and  Bruce  Ketchum.  Referee  Doc.  Galvin  awarded 
the  palm  of  victory  to  Ketchum,  who  secured  the  only  fall  with 
a  good  imitation  of  a  half -Nelson.  Mr.  George  Coupal  was  then 
heard  in  a  bass  selection  which  merited  much  applause.  A  bantam- 
weight boxing  bout  between  the  popular  Joe  Coulas  and  Jack 
Grace,  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  onlookers.  Comic  songs 
by  Phil.  Cornellier  and  Dominic  0  'Neill  were  the  concluding  items 
of  the  very  enjoyable  programme.  A  bachelor  dance  then  brought 
the  pleasant  evening  to  a  close. 

#      *      # 

The  reading  of  the  monthly  notes  is  again  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  scholastic  programme.  This  practice,  by  which  each 
student  receives  his  class  standing  month  by  month  in  the  presence 
of  his  fellow  students,  has  long  been  in  vogue,  and  is  considered 
by  the  university  authorities  to  be  a  good  means  of  holding  up  to 
merit  those  who  by  their  application  obtain  a  high  class  standing, 
and  of  spurring  the  more  lax  to  greater  efforts.  Owing  to  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  Arts 
and  Collegiate  courses  since  the  fall  opening,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  hold  two  assemblies,  one  for  the  students  of  the  Col- 
Ifegiate  course,  and  the  other  for  the  members  of  the  Arts  and 
Philosophy  courses. 
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<  '  It  is  now  quite  certain  that  soon  after  the  students  have  retuniT 
ed  from  their  Xmas  vacation,  the  classical  drama  '*  Julius  Caesar** 
will  be  staged  by  the  older  collegians.  The  idea  of  presenting  an 
amateur  attraction  to  the  theatre-loving  public  was  conceived  by 
one  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  if  plans  proceed  in  the  expected  manner  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  those  interested  to  display  their  histrionic  ability 

on  the  public  stage.  . 

*     *     *  ■   ■^^-''■ 

Leonard  Kelley  represented  Alma  Mater  at  tlie  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-University  Debating  League,  held  in  Toronto  on 
Oct.  31st.  It  was  decided  that  Ottawa  University  will  meet' 'To- 
ronto' 'Varsity '  ih '  Toronto  on  December  4th.  Should  the  garnet 
and  grey  be  victorious,  the  deciding  debate  for  the  Intercollegiate 
Debating  championship  will  be  held  in  Ottawa  on  January  24th, 

a-wf)  '!•"!  *       *       *  ^^,  ^f^^j^^^^ 

Rev.  Father  William  IMurphy,  O.M.I.,  Vice-Rector  of  the 
University,  and  pastor  of  St.  Joseph 's  parish,  who  had  been  absent 
in  the  western  provinces  since  the  middle  of  July,  returned  to  the 
Capital  on  Oct.  15th,  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as  parish  priest. 
Father  Murphy  speaks  highly  of  conditions  in  the  west,  but  de- 
plores the  dearth  of  missionary  relief  in  such  a  great  field  of  labors^ 


junior  E)epartment 

-iiHjji^g  this  is  the  first  report  from  the  Junior  Department,  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  offer  to  Father  Turcotte, -our  n«W  prefect,  and 
his  assistants,  Fathers  Senecal  and  Voyer,  our  sincerest  congrat- 
ulations on  their  appointment,  and  to  assure  them  of  the  good- 
will and  co-operation  of  all  the  students  of  the  Small  Yard  in 
their  endeavors  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  surpass  in  all  the  differ- 
ent sports  the  already  well  established  reputation  of  the  athletes 
of  this  department. 

The  Small  Yard  football  league  will  soon  have  ,  fulfilled  its 
•chedule.  There  are  four  teams  competing,  namely,  the  Argonauts, 
captained  by  IMoran ;  the  Tigers,  captained  by  Langlois ;  College, 
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captained  by  Nault,  and  the  Canadians,  captained  by  St.  Fran- 
cois. The  Tigers  are  at  present  in  the  lead,  but  if  they  lose  their 
next  game  to  College  we  shall  have  a  four-cornered  tie.  The 
teams  are  remarkably  well  matched,  and  we  may  expect  to  see 
some  interesting  games  in  case  the  Tigers  lose  the  game. 

Father  Senecal,  who  has  taken  charge  of  the  pool  and  bil- 
liards, has  instituted  a  trial  tournament.  This  will  give  the  new 
boys  a  chance  to  learn  the  game,  and  will  also  let  the  prefect  get 
a  line  on  what  the  other  boys  can  do.  After  the  Christmas  holi- 
days he  will  have  a  league  made  up  for  the  Small  Yard  cham- 
pionship. 

B-r-tt  does  not  care  what  the  prefect  does,  as  long  as  ''Kitty*' 
sticks  to  him. 

Father  Turcotte  has  secured  a  pianola  for  the  music-loving 
boys  of  Small  Yard.  This  is  quite  an  addition,  and  will  help  very 
much  to  make  the  recreation  pass  pleasantly  when  the  weather  does 
not  permit  outdoor  sports  to  be  indulged  in. 

The  Small  Yarders  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Edmund  Mc- 
Mahon  is  holding  his  own  in  Big  Yard  this  year. 

The  prefects  have  re-arranged  the  dressing  room  and  put  in 
a  stove.  It  will  be  used  from  now  on  by  the  boys  who  are  to  play, 
and  there  will  be  no  need  of  them  seeking  the  dormitory  before 
and  after  games. 

Don  intends  to  get  the  respect  of  the  smaller  boys  even  if  it 
takes  force  to  do  it. 

Father  Voyer  has  taken  charge  of  the  midgets.  Under  his 
able  management  a  four-team  league  has  been  organized.  The 
games  to  date  have  been  most  interesting.  Several  new  stars  have 
been  discovered,  who  will  likely  on  some  future  day  bring  cham- 
pionship honors  to  Ottawa  College. 
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H  jfarewell  to  1912. 

Nineteen  twelve,  your  robes  are  trailing, 
O'er  our  earth,  which  they  are  veiling, 
In  deep  shadows,  at  whose  paling, 

We  will  hail  another  year. 
And  the  church   bells,  wildly  swinging, 
Happy  greetings  now  are  flinging, 
To  the  New  Year;  and  are  ringing 

Telling  us  that  it  is  here. 

Let  us  chant  a  carol  holy, 
Praising  you,  as  you  pass  slowly, 
Until  you  have  vanished  wholly, 

To  return  to  us  no  more. 
Robed  in  winter's  snowy  whiteness. 
With  your  steps  of  fairy  lightness. 
You  will  glide  out  from  the  brightness, 

When  the  New  Year  ope's  the  door. 

We  can  see  you  slowly  slipping. 
While  your  drowsy  daj'-s  are  dipping. 
In  the  darkness,  that  is  gripping. 

All  the  aeons  that  have  passed. 
In  the  future  we'll  be  yearning. 
For  the  days  we  now  are  spurning. 
When  in   memory  we're   returning, 

Through  the  years  we  have  amassed. 

Theodore  J.  Kelly,  14. 
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Cbrfstmas  anb  its  Customs. 


Dark  aud  dull  night,  flee  hence  away 
And  give  the  honor  to  this  day 
That  sees  December  turn'd  to  May. 

Why  does  the  chilling  winter's  mome 

Smile  like  a  field  beset  with  corn? 

Or  smell  like  to  a  meade  new-shorne, 
Thus  on  the  sudden : — Come  and  see 
The  cause  why  things  thus  fragrant  be. 

Herrick. 

L]\tOST  twenty  centuries  have  passed  since  the  Christ- 
Child,  the  Redeemer  of  the  Human  Race,  came  upon 
earth.  The  Virgin  Mother,  St.  Joseph  and  the  humble 
shepherds,  who  happened  to  be  tending  flocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  were  the 
only  human  beings  to  know  that  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  coming  of  the  Messiah  had  been  fulfilled  that 
night.  But  angel  spirits  adored  and  rejoiced,  and  a  heavenly 
brightness  surrounded  the  manger  in  which  the  Infant  lay. 
Little  did  nations  dream,  that  the  King  of  Kings  had  been  bom, 
and  that  He  was  to  establish  a  reign  upon  earth  which  would 
last  "until  the  consummation  of  the  world.'' 

The  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  Christmas,  as  it  is  called, 
is  not  specifically  known.  However  Pope  Julius  I.,  after  having 
caused  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  made,  set  the  date  as  December  the 
twenty-fifth  of  each  year,  and  since  then  all  Christendom  has 
celebrated  the  gladsome  festival  on  that  day.  Primarily,  the 
celebration  was  of  a  strictly  religious  character,  but  as  time  has 
passed,  and  as  man  is  both  spiritual  and  corporal  in  nature  many 
quaint  and  curious  features  have  been  associated  with  Christmas, 
all  tending  to  express  homage  to  God,  and  good-will  to  all  men. 

In  Catholic  countries,  a  double  supper  is  partaken  of  on 
Christmas  eve.  At  tv/elve  o'clock  midnight  masses  commence, 
and  throughout  the  entire  morning,  masses  are  being  celebrated 
continually.  The  faithful  sing  Christmas  carols  and  the  day  is 
spent  in  innocent  amusements  and  pastimes  appropriate  to  the 
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great  festival.  It  is  in  Kome,  the  Eternal  City,  however,  that  the 
anniversary  of  Christ's  birth  is  celebrated  with  all  religious 
splendor ;  it  is  essentially  a  day  cf  holy  fervor  and  thanksgiving. 

Children,  in  a  special  manner,  should  be  remembered  on 
Christmas  day,  since  they  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  Him, 
who  was  born  as  a  little  child.  Fond  parents  must  make  their 
little  ones  happy.  They  tell  them  to  hang  up  their  stockings 
near  the  hearth,  and  during  the  night,  Santa  Claus,  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  will  descend  the  chimney  and  fill  them  with  beautiful 
presents  and  other  good  things.  It  is  very  seldom  that  Santa 
f;.:ls  to  come.  At  break  of  day — sometimes  before — the  house  is 
filled  with  shouts  of  joy  and  surprise  as  the  treasures  are  brought 
to  light.  Happy  child-hood  days!  How  many  of  us  did  not 
feel  a  pang  of  regret,  when  we  discovered  who  Santa  really  is, 
and  wish  that  the  truth  had  remained  hidden  from  us?  It  is  the 
first  awakening  to  the  cold  reality  of  life. 

In  many  househoulds,  the  Christmas  tree  replaces  the 
stockings.  Its  branches  are  dotted  with  numerous  lighted 
candles,  and  a  present  is  attached  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  Many  interesting  legends  surround  this  form  of  celebra- 
tion, but  the  German  legend,  ascribing  the  idea  of  the  Christmas 
tree  to  St.  Winfrid  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  compatible 
with  Christian  belief.  After  he  had  finished  preaching  to  a 
multitude  of  converts,  he  set  about  hewing  down  an  immense 
oak  tree,  which  in  days  of  heathen  worship  had  been  adored  by 
the  Druids.  '^Then  the  sole  wonder  in  Winfrid 's  life  came  to 
pass ;  for  as  the  bright  blade  circled  above  his  head  and  the  flakes 
of  wood  flew  from  the  deepening  gash  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  a 
whirling  wind  passed  over  the  forest.  It  gripped  the  oak  in  its 
foundations.  Backward  it  fell  like  a  tower,  groaning  as  it  split 
asunder  in  four  pieces.  But  just  behind  it,  and  unharmed  by 
the  ruin,  stood  a  young  fir  tree  pointing  a  green  spire  towards 
the  stars.  Winfrid  let  the  axe  drop  and  turned  to  speak  to  the 
people.  'This  little  tree,  a  young  child  of  the  forest  ,shall  be 
your  holy  tree  tonight.  It  is  the  wood  of  peace,  for  your  houses 
are  built  of  the  fir.  It  is  the  sign  of  an  endless  life,  for  its  leaves 
are  ever  green.  See  how  it  points  upward  to  heaven.  Let  this 
be  called  the  tree  of  the  Christ-Child.  Gather  about  it,  not  in 
the  cold  wood,  but  in  your  own  homes.  There  it  -will  shelter 
no  deeds  of  blood,  but  loving  gifts  and  rites  of  kindness.*  ** 

The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  celebrate  the  happy  day 
with  every  evidence  of  joy.     The  Irish  have  surrounded  Christ- 
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mas  with  many  beautiful  customs,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Scotch  Catholics.  Both  springing  from  the  Celtic  race, 
regard  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  with  great  awe  and 
veneration.  A  candle  is  kept  lighted  in  every  household  on 
Christmas  eve,  for  it  would  not  seem  right  tc  permit  darkness 
to  hold  sway  on  a  night  which  commemorates  the  entry  into  this 
world  of  the  Light  of  Heaven.  All  attend  mass,  and  throughout 
the  entire  day  the  happiness  and  joy  within  is  reflected  on 
every  countenance.  They  have  brought  this  Christinas  spirit 
with  them  to  every  known  land,  and  it  was  mainly  through  their 
example,  that  puritan  ideas  gave  way  to  broader  and  more 
Christian-like  views. 

In  "Merrie  England,"  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  customs 
peculiar  to  themselves.  It  was  during  the  Christmas  celebra- 
tions in  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  that  the  English  army, 
commanded  by  Alfred  the  Great,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  invad- 
ing Danes.  With  the  advent  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  the 
Normans,  the  feast  was  celebrated  with  becoming  splendor.  It 
was  a  day  on  which  all  men  were  equal.  Squires  and  tenants 
mingled  as  brothers,  and  the  mansion  of  the  one,  and  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  other  were  open  to  all-comers.  But  England 
became  non-Catholic,  and  when  the  fanatical  puritans  held 
sway,  Christmas  and  all  other  cardinal  feasts,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Christian,  were  abolished.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
very  existence  of  Christmas,  in  this  hitherto  happy  land,  was 
threatened.  Fortunately  matters  did  not  remain  long  in  this 
state,  .?nd  before  many  years  had  passed,  the  people  once  more 
freely  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  Christmas  joy.  A  favorite 
custom  of  the  present  day  is  to  burn  the  Yule-log,  and  to  decor- 
ate the  rooms  with  holly  and  mistletoe. 

Polanders  believe  that  on  Christmas  eve,  Jacob's  ladder 
is  let  down  from  heaven,  but  saints  only  have  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  spectacle.  In  Germany  most  of  the  celebrating 
is  done  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  while  on  the  feast  itself, 
the  people  pay  and  receive  visits.  The  peasants  of  Austria  place 
a  lighted  candle  in  the  w^indow,  that  the  Infant  Jesus  may  be 
guided  on  his  way.  Russians  fcrm  into  immense  processions, 
and  wend  their  way  through  the  town  or  village,  singing  carols 
and  other  Christmas  songs.  When  passing  a  nobleman's  resid- 
ence, or  that  of  the  mayor,  coppers  are  thrown  to  them,  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  and  of  gocd-will.  In  Scandinavia  every 
pair  of  shoes  in  the  household  is  placed  in  a  row,  to  show  that 
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the    family  will  live   peacefully  and  harmoniously    during   the 
coming  year. 

Returning  to  our  own  hemisphere  let  us  visit  Peru.  Here, 
also  we  find  joy  and  good-will.  The  door  of  every  household  is 
opened  to  whomsoever  may  wish  to  enter,  and  if  a  foreigner  or 
a  (Stranger  should  partake  of  the  hospitality,  double  attention 
is  paid  to  him.  On  Christmas  eve  processions  are  formed — all 
ranks  of  people,  monks  and  soldiers  swell  the  numbers.  In  the 
centre,  a  statue  of  the  Madonna,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  Holy 
Child  is  carried.  The  enjoyment  lasts  till  twelve,  when  all 
enter  the  churches  to  hear  midnight  mass. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Christmas  is  regarded  as 
the  day  of  the  year.  Friends,  who  have  not  seen  one  another  for 
many  years,  exchange  gifts  and  greetings.  For  weeks  before 
the  festival,  the  mails  are  choked  with  letters,  cards  and  parcels. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  are  spoiling  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  by  sending  so  many  gifts,  but  happily  they  are  few 
and  far  between.    Our  watchword  should  always  be: — 

Christmas  comes  but  once  in  a  year 
Let's  be  merry  and  of  good  cheer. 

At  the  present  day,  Christmas,  throughout  the  entire 
Christian  world,  is  the  holiday  specially  set  apart,  on  which  all 
classes  of  society  must  rejoice.  In  centuries  gone  by,  it  was 
often  marked  with  shameful  revels  and  debaucheries,  but  today, 
most  of  the  unpleasant  features  have  disappeared  and  innocent 
amusements  and  pastimes  are  indulged  in  by  all.  In  the  morning 
of  the  day,  the  faithful  attend  their  respective  churches,  to  adore 
the  Child-Redeemer  and  to  offer  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
bounties.  Returning  from  the  performance  of  their  religious 
dut^"es,  the  family  gather  around  the  Christmas  table.  It  is  last 
Christmas  since  many  have  been  home — it  is  the  single  day  in 
the  year  that  all  the  chairs  round  the  festive-board  are  filled. 
Fond  memories  of  the  past  float  back  again.  Happmess  is 
marked  on  every  visage  and  it  is  the  fervent  prayer  that  next 
Christmas,  all  may  once  again  celebrate  the  joyous  festival, 
under  the  parental  roof.  Harmony  and  peace  hold  sway,  and 
one  cannot  help  but  recall  the  message  of  the  augels  to  the 
shepherds — ''Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo;  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus 
bonsB'  voluntatis.'*   • 

J.  A.  Tallon,  14. 
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Mbo'8  TObo  in  literature. 


THE  REVEREND  P.  A.  SHEEHAN. 


T  is  now  just  about  ten  years  ago  that  *'My  New  Curate" 
— undoubtedly  the  best  known  novel  of  the  Reverend  P. 
A.  Sheehan —  made  its  appearance.  Up  to  that  time  al- 
though the  author's  signature  was  familiar  to  the  readers 

of  "The  Irish  Monthly''  and  ''The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record," 

his  literary  reputation  was  yet  to  be  made. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  at  an  age  where  religious  pre- 
jud^'ce  and  race  bigotry  still,  hold  their  own,  a  book  so  frankly 
Catholic,  so  redolent  of  poor  suffering  Ireland,  the  land  of  saints 
and  heroes  should  have  achieved  such  wonderful  popularity. 
Even  the  staid,  autocratic  English  press,  lavished  unstinted 
praise  upon  the  simple  delightful  tale  of  those  two  most  lovable 
Irish  priests : — Father  Dan  and  Father  Letherby. 

Indeed  librarians  tell  us  that  the  Reverend  P.  A.  Sheehan 
and  Father  Robert  Hugh  Benson  are  among  the  few  Catholic 
writers  sufficiently  patronized  by  the  reading  public  to  admit 
them  to  the  ^^ sanctum^ ^  of  the  Public  Libraries.  As  many  as 
ten  copies  of  ''My  New  Curate"  had  to  be  purchased  at  a  public 
library  in  Hull,  England,  which  fact  goes  to  prove  that  religious 
bigotry  cannot  long  withstand  the  force  of  classic  English, 
irresistible  humor,  and  vivid  delineation  of  character. 

^Whereas  neither  "Geoffrey  Austin  Student,"  nor  its 
stronger  sequel,  "The  Triumph  of  Failure,"  ever  won  the  popu- 
larity of  "My  New  Curate,"  in  point  of  depth,  they  are  both 
superior  to  their  more  successful  forerunner.  "The  Triumph  of 
Failure,"  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  equalled  only  by  Thack- 
eray's "Pendennis"  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "John  Marvel, 
Assistant. ' ' 

When  "Luke  Delmege" — the  prime  favorite  of  the  phil- 
osophical reader — came  out,  it  was  rumored  that  the  unsophisti- 
cated hero  of  the  book  was  none  other  than  the  Reverend  P.  A. 
Sheehan  himself.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  so  keen  a 
student  of  human  character  in  all  its  phases,  as  the  parish  priest 
of    Cloyne.    has   shown  himself  to  be,  could   ever   have    passed 
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through  the  illusions,  follies,  and  vagaries,  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  strangely  attractive,  if  wholly  impractical,  Luke. 

But  a  word  of  the  scholarly  priest's  antecedents.  The 
Reverend  Patrick  Augustine  Sheehan  was  sixty  years  old  on 
March  seventeenth,  1912.  The  name  of  the  glorious  Apostle  of 
Ireland,  whose  love  of  the  Isle  of  the  Sea,  is  almost  equalled  by 
the  poet-priest  of  Cloyne,  came  to  him  by  right  in  view  of  his 
natal  day,  but  ''Augustine"  was  his  by  choice,  as  he  himself 
tels  us,  because  of  his  admiration  for  the  saintly  bishop  of  Hippo. 

Mallow,  the  birthplace  of  many  Irish  notables,  claims  Father 
Sheehan  as  one  of  its  brightest  stars,  and  the  old  people  there 
to-day  can  tell  you  of  the  silent,  reserved,  ascetic-looking  boy, 
who,  though  endowed  with  singular  aptitude  for  mathematics, 
gave  but  little  promise  of  his  brilliant  literary  gifts.  In  fact, 
his  professors  at  Maynooth,  tell  us  that  he  showed  marked 
apathy  during  his  theological  studies,  and  seemed  far  less  inter- 
ested in  the  bewildering  ways  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
theology,  than  in  the  dreamy  mysticism  and  musical  cadence  of 
Tennyson,  or  the  rugged,  masterful  works  of  his  demigod, 
Carlyle. 

Time,  however,  matured  his  views  and  we  find  him  no  longer 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  the  late  English  laureate,  but  revel- 
ling in  the  deeper,  more  philosophical  poetry  of  Dante  and  Brown- 
ing. His  naturally  religious  nature,  could  not  long  brook  Car- 
lyle's  defiant  attitude  towards  Christianity,  and  like  Luke 
Delmege,  he  cast  aside  the  specious  ideals  of  his  youth,  and 
''fed  on  the  marrow  of  giants." 

Despite  his  delicate  health  and  apparent  lack  of  enthusiasm 
— his  piety  was  unequivoc  al, — he  was  ordained  in  1875,  being 
then  just  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

The  fact  that  his  native  diocese  was  amply  supplied  with 
priests,  made  him  offer  his  services  to  the  Bishop  of  Plymouth. 
For  three  months,  he  was  attached  to  the  Cathedral  Staff,  after 
which,  he  was  curate  at  Exeter  for  two  years.  It  is  probably 
to  this  early  exile  that  Father  Sheehan  owes  much  of  his  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  English  mind.  His  zealous,  sympathetic 
nature  was  keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  and  while  losing  none 
of  his  love  for  the  intangible,  mystical  charm  of  Ireland,  his 
priestly  soul  went  out  to  those  who  sat,  '*in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death."  It  is  little  surprising  then  to  learn  that  he 
returned  to  his  native  diocese  with  some  reluctance. 
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During  his  first  four  years*  stay  in  his  native  parish, — ^he 
returned  there  from  Queenstown  in  1889, — he  wrote  his  first 
stories,  published  later  in  book-form,  under  the  title  of  **A 
Spoiled  Priest."  They  were  were  manifestly  weak,  indeed  one 
can  hardly  believe,  they  are  due,  to  the  now  virile,  masterful 
pen,  of  the  author  of  *'My  New  Curate." 

Cardinal  Newman's  critics — and  he,  incontestably  the  great- 
est master  of  Modern  English  Stylists,  had  them! — accused  his 
poetry  of  being  too  prosaic  and  his  prose  of  being  too  poetic, 
but  Father  Sheehan  has  solved  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  secret 
of  melodious,  cadenced  prose,  which  while  it  sounds  like  music, 
is  so  absolutely  spontaneous  that  it  in  no  way  suggests  metre. 
His  is  the  artlessness  of  art.  Critics  tell  us  that  the  great  test 
of  good  English,  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  read  aloud. 
To  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  read  aloud,  either  ''The 
Blindness  of  Doctor  Grey"  or  "The  Queen's  Fillet,"  it  will  be 
no  surprise  to  hear  their  author  proclaimed  the  peer  of  any 
living  English  writer. 

"Corona  Mariae"  and  "Cithara  Mea"  are  the  title  of  two 
volumes  of  verse,  issued  over  the  signature  of  "P.  A.  Sheehan," 
and  each  one  goes  to  prove  that  its  author  is  possessed  of  true 
poetic  insight,  with  a  heaven-born  gift  of  harmonious  expression. 

It  happens  all  too  frequently  that  literary  aspirations  inter- 
fere with  the  pastoral  duties  of  priests,  but  the  scholarly  Canon 
of  Doneraile,  is  a  striking  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Al- 
though his  literary  output  is  immense  and  ranges  from  philos- 
ophical dissertations  like,  "Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars," 
"Parerga,"  and  "The  Intellectuals,"  through  mazes  of  exquis- 
itely polished  verses,  to  the  modern  society  novel  typified  in 
"Lisheen"  and  "Glenanaar,"  he  is,  nevertheless,  in  close  touch 
with  his  parish,  a  typical  Irish  priest,  who  finds  time  to  teach 
the  children  catechism,  to  hold  the  young  girls  of  his  parish 
spellbound,  by  his  vivid  delineations  of  Mary,  all  beautiful,  and 
to  bear  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  to  those  who  have  borne  for 
Christ's  sweet  sake,  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

The  two  chief  objections  made  to  Canon  Sheehan 's  two 
novels  are : — their  rather  freely-drawn  portraits  of  Irish  clerical 
life,  and  their  somewhat  disparaging  view  of  the  Irish  tempera- 
ment. To  those  who  stigmatize  the  author  of  "Luke  Delmege" 
for  his  compromising  picture  of  the  old  Canon  we  can  but  reply 
that  the  Irish  clergy  at  large,  owe  a  life-long  debt  of  gratitude 
to   Father   Sheehan   for  having  set  them  before    the  world   as 
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types  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest,  the  incarnation  of  high 
principles,  sublime  charity  and  child-like  simplicity.  If  he 
gives  us  an  occasional  picture  of  a  worldly-minded  or  rigid 
ecclesiastic,  can  we  forget  the  hosts  of  self-sacrificing,  lovable 
priests  that  throng  his  novels? 

If  the  scholarly  Canon  sometimes  leaves  us  breathless  in 
our  fruitless,  attempts  to  dovetail  the  typical  Irishman's 
theories  and  practices,  it  is  simply  because  he  realizes  that  cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  persecution,  have  made  of  the  Irish 
race,  a  people  better  fitted  for  heaven  than  for  earth.  Hunger 
and  poverty  endured  for  their  faith,  have  spiritualized  the  Irish 
nature,  just  as  macerations  and  fasting  etherealized  the  anchor- 
ites of  the  desert.  The  trivial  luxuries  of  life  are  too  trivial  to 
engage  the  interests  of  the  Irish  peasant,  what  cares  he  for  a 
palace  or  filthy  lucre,  when  God's  blue  heaven  spreads  its 
sapphire  vault  above  him,  while  the  bracing  breezes  from  the 
grassy  downs  and  briny  marshes  set  his  nerves  a-tingle  and 
soothe  his  brow  with  their  pure,  stimulating  touch?  It  is  little 
surprising  that  the  world  of  to-day  in  its  maddened  rush  after 
g^ory,  luxury,  and  self-satisfaction,  should  sneer  at  the  simple- 
minded,  pure-living  Irish  peasant.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
eternal  antagonism  of  evil  to  sanctity  —  like  the  ** eternal 
monks,"  Ireland  has  kept  her  birthright,  where  others  have  sold 
it  for  a  pittance.  When  the  moral  vision  of  the  world,  is  all 
d^'storted  and  false  idols  reign  in  the  once  glorious  shrines  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  the  faithful  sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland, 
see  still  God's  power  in  the  lightning.  His  beauty  in  the  snowy 
white  and  heavenlv  blue  of  the  Irish  sky — His  love  in  the  Cross 
that  now  weighs  them  down — His  tenderness  in  the  suffering 
that  ages  have  meted  out  to  them.  They,  perhaps  alone,  with 
the  Heroic  Poets  have  bv  supernatural  insight  felt  the  truth  of 
those  exquisite  lines  of  Father  Tabb : — 

''Is  thy  servant  a  dog?    So  must  he  be 

If  in  the  street  where  flaunting  sin,   and  cruel  envy  meet, 

He'd  find  the  sweet,  faint  vestige  of  thy  feet." 

In  reading  any  of  Father  Sheehan's  works,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  author's  vast  erudition.  He  seems  equally 
well-versed  in  German,  French,  Greek  and  Italian,  while  his 
pages  teem  with  historical  and  classical  allusions.  Yet  never  is 
the  reader  wearied  by  the  writer's  ''savoir."       All  seems  so 
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absolutely  spontaneous  and  natural  that  only  the  manifestly 
prejudiced  could  accuse  him  of  pedantry. 

Canon  Sheehan's  love  for  Mary  Immaculate,  is  irresistible. 
She  is  the  alpha,  and  omega,  of  his  priestly  duties.  Little  sur- 
prising is  it  then  that  with  such  a  vision  in  his  mind,  he  should 
have  drawn  such  exquisite  pictures  of  idealized  womanhood  aa 
he  gives  us  in  saintly,  self-sacrificing,  Barbara  Wilson,  and  the 
spiritualized,  heroic  Alice  Moylan, — both  without  a  doubt,  types 
of  suffering  Ireland. 

Like  ''Luke  Delmege"  who  tells  us  to  look  for  him  '*in  the 
nurseries  of  Heaven,"  Father  Sheehan's  simple,  kindly  nature 
was  an  easy  victim  to  the  charms  of  guileless  childhood.  A  few 
months  ago,  a  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance  wrote  to  the  now 
famous  priest  of  Doneraile  asking  for  his  autograph,  I  reproduce 
his  answer  which  speaks  for  itself. 

''Your  letter  came  in  by  this  mail;  and  as  you  are  good 
enough  to  say  that  an  autograph  of  mine  would  give  you 
pleasure,  I  send  it  herewith.  May  God  bless  you ;  and  may  our 
Lady's  Rosary  be  always  in  your  hands. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.  D.  P.  P." 

Louis  Sterner. 

H  xntsit  to  the  Ibouse  of  Commons. 


S  there  anything  more  interesting,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  fair  Dominion,  than  spend- 
ing a  few  hours  withing  the  walls  of  the  legislature 
buildings.  I*  is  the  case  in  all  self-governing  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  our  own,  that  the  peoyjle  take  an  exten- 
sive interest  in  the  proceedings  of  their  Parliament,  and  thus 
we  always  find  a  good  attendance  in  the  public  galleries  when 
the  governing  body  is  in  session. 

The  Parliament  buildings,  situated  at  Ottawa,  are  the  seat 
of  the  legislative  body  which  enacts  Canada's  federal  laws,  and, 
for  this  reason,  they  attract  mire  general  interest  than  do  any 
of  the  Provincial   Houses.     Visitors  and  even  the   residents  of 
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this  city  llnd  themselves  voluntarily  drawn  to  the  home  of  our 
governing  bodies. 

While  ascending  the  wide  paved  pathway  which  leads  to  the 
main  edifice  on  Parliament  Hill,  W3  observe  the  magnificent 
architectural  display  which  stands  before  us.  Those  three  large 
buildings  are  of  Gothic  structure,  and  are  built  with  beautiful 
quarried  sandstone.  On  approaching  the  main  entrance  of  the 
largest  building,  we  admire  the  magnificent  pillars  of  polished 
marble,  supporting  red  arches,  and  the  skillful  carving  adorning 
them. 

The  entrance  leads  us  into  a  larg^  rotunda  beautifully  faced 
with  white  marble.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  tiles  of  many  colors 
in  which  are  embodied  the  coats-of-arms  of  Canada  and  of  her 
dift'erent  provinces  that  were  in  the  Confederation  in  the  year 
1904.  Two  stairways,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left, 
lead  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Common?  respectively.  By 
mounting  either  of  these  staircases  we  would  come  into  long 
hallways,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  the  portraits  of  Can- 
ada's leading  politicians.  Two  small  doors,  on  one  side  of  the 
Commons  lobby,  give  access  to  the  Lower  House.  These  are 
guarded  by  armed  policemen,  standing  at  attention,  who  permit 
only  the  members  and  civil  servants  to  pass.  Across  the  hall 
from  these  private  portals  we  find  a  marble  stairway  and 
elevator  by  way  of  which  we  reach  the  public  galleries. 

The  interior  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  this  magnificent  building,  its  dimensions  being  eighty- 
two  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide.  The  ceiling  is  formed  in 
pieces  of  glass  of  various  designs.  This  admits  a  bright  light, 
which  otherwise  would  be  shut  out  by  the  dark  colored  glass  of 
the  windows.  At  the  ends  of  the  ciiamber  Lre  large  portraits 
of  their  Majesties,  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra. 

A  full  view  of  the  proceedings  may  be  had  from  the  large 
galleries  which  have  been  constructed  to  accommodate  the 
public.  From  here  we  can  look  down  upon  ajid  hear  the  Minis- 
ters and  the  Members  of  Parliament  as  they  draw  up  the  laws 
for  our  country. 

The  Speaker's  chair,  the  most  noticeable  in  the  House,  is 
enthroned  on  a  dais  about  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  room. 
It  looks  down  upon  a  large  table  at  which  are  seated  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  his  assistants.  Upon  this  table  is  placed  the 
mace,  a  gilt  emblem  of  the  authority  of  the  House. 

One  hundred  and  ten  seats  are  arrang3d  on  each  side  of 
the  chamber,  all  facing  this  ensign  of  authority.     The  Govern- 
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ment  party,  now  the  Conservatives,  occupy  the  seats  to  the 
right  of  the  Speaker  and  the  opposition  party,  at  present  the 
Liberals,  are  on  his  left.  The  Nationalist  party,  or  at  least  those 
who  were  elected  in  the  different  ridings  of  Quebec  as  supporters 
of  a  separate  policy,  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Conserva- 
tives and  are  found  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House.  For 
this  reason  the  number  of  members  of  the  united  parties  became 
too  large  for  all  to  be  seated  on  the  right  side  of  the  chamber 
and  thus  we  find  some  of  the  Conservatives  and  Nationalists 
occupying  the  vacant  seats  on  the  opposition  side. 

Above  the  Speaker's  chair  is  situated  the  press  gallery. 
Through  the  writings  of  those  many  reporters  seated  there,  the 
general  public  is  made  cognizant  of  all  that  passes  in  their 
Parliament,  a  few  hours  after  it  takes  place.  In  this  way  they 
can  follow  the  moves  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  and 
thereby  they  can  judge  for  themselves  the  ability  of  the  men 
whom  they  have  elected. 

The  Debates  Reporters  are  seated  at  small  tables  about  the 
centre  of  the  room,  directly  in  front  of  the  Speaker.  These  men 
report  all  the  debates  of  the  House  and  these  proceedings  are 
then  printed  in  both  French  and  Engliih  for  distribution  to  the 
members.  Behind  them  is  seated  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  Commons.  His  duty  it  is  to 
direct  the  messengers  and  pages  as  they  fulfil  the  minor  wants 
of  the  assembly,  and  also  to  look  ufter  the  furniture  of  the 
buildings.  Like  his  many  young  assistants,  he  is  fitted  out  in  a 
dress  suit,  but  in  addition,  he  carries  a  sword  at  his  side.  The 
Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  House  of  Commons  corresponds  to  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  in  the  Senate. 

At  three  o'clock  the  members  take  their  places  and  the 
Speaker  mounts  his  throne.  The  mac  3  is  placed  on  the  table  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  the  Speaker,  who  holds  the  dignified 
and  responsible  office  of  permanent  chairman  of  the  House, 
then  commences  the  proceedings  with  prayers,  which  are  taken 
from  the  Church  of  England  liturgy.  The  Speaker,  on  finishing 
the  prayer,  puts  a  motion  in  regular  form  before  the  house,  by 
reading  it  from  the  chair,  and  in  this  way  lays  the  question  open 
for  debate.  An  amendment  is  then  usually  proposed  to  the 
motion  and  every  member  who  wishes  has  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  In  order  not  to  prolong  the  debate  on 
any  one  question,  a  member  cannot  rise  to  spiak  a  second  time, 
before  the  House,  until  such  a  motion  as,  **that  this  house  ad- 
journ the  previous  question,**  is  moved,  seconded  and  carried. 
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Members,  as  we  may  notice,  sit  with  their  hats  on,  if  they 
please  to  do  so,  but  they  must  take  thc-m  off  when  they  address 
the  house.  When  a  member  speaks,  he  must  address  himself  to 
the  Speaker  and  not  to  the  other  members,  and,  should  he  forget 
this  fact,  he  is  called  to  order.  No  on3  is  allowed  to  interrupt  a 
speaker  or  pass  between  him  and  the  Speaker's  throne.  In 
referring  to  other  members,  no  names  are  mentioned  but  they 
are  addressed  with  reference  to  the  constituency  which  they 
represent,  and  in  this  way,  personal': :ies  are  repressed  and  the 
debate  is  conducted  in  a  calm  and  temperate  manner. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  debating  on  a  motion,  the  Speaker 
calls  for  the  opinion  of  the  house  and  the  question  is  decided  by 
the  number  of  "yeas"  and  *'nays." 

But  of  more  interest  to  us,  than  many  of  these  proceedings, 
are  the  Honorable  Ministers  of  the  Borden  Cabinet  and  all  the 
other  Members  of  Parliament  who  are  seat  id  below  us.  There 
we  see  men  who  assemble  from  all  parts  of  our  large  Dominion, 
to  represent  the  people  of  their  different  constituencies,  that  all 
may  have  an  equal  voice,  in  the  making  of  our  laws.  Among 
them  are  men  representing  nearly  all  religions  and  nationalities 
in  Canada.  The  prominent  profession  found  among  the  members 
is  that  of  the  lawyer,  there  being  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
them  members  of  the  bar.  In  the  Borden  Cabinet  there  are  but 
six  who  are  not  lawyers. 

Occupying  the  Speaker's  chair,  arrayed  in  his  robes  of 
office,  we  find  Hon.  T.  S.  Sproule.  In  the  middle  of  the  front 
bench  to  his  right  is  seated  the  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  his  Cabinet 
and  the  members  of  his  government  party.  Beside  the  Prime 
Minister  is  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  while  on  his  left  is  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pelletier,  Post- 
master-General. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  directly 
across  from  Mr.  Borden,  is  the  Lead.r  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  while  by  his  side  we  find  the  Hon.  Geo.  P. 
Graham,  the  ex-Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. 

We  can  sit  there  for  hours,  and  listen  attentively  to  the  well- 
delivered  speeches  of  Canada's  prominent  politicians.  And  we 
do  not  find  the  time  slipping  by,  till,  rn  taking  a  glance  at  the 
large  clock  across  from  us,  we  find  that  the  entire  afternoon  has 
been  spent  in  furthering  our  knowledge  of  the  political  ques- 
tions of  our  country. 

Jos.  E.  Geavelle,   *15. 
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Coal  IRefining. 


HE  history  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of  a  country 
may  almost  always  be  divided  into  two  distinct  per- 
iods. This  has  been  the  case  notably  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  When  first  coal  was  discovered  in 
these  countries  the  seams  were  large,  the  quality 
good,  and  the  mines  accessible.  Right  at  the  doors,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  iron  furnaces  was  found  coal  possessing 
great  calorific  value,  and  as  a  result  the  mining  methods 
were  hasty,  cheap  and  wasteful.  Only  the  very  best  coal  was 
taken;  th^t  of  inferior  quality  was  either  not  touched  or  left 
as  a  heap  of  waste  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

But  in  a  short  time  it  became  necessary  to  employ  new 
methods.  The  demand  for  coal  increased,  as  the  supply  de- 
creased; the  seams  were  deteriorating;  and  the  consumers  were 
becoming  more  exacting.  The  greatest  consumers  of  all,  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  had  to  have  pure  coal;  for  three 
reasons.  First,  the  ashes  of  the  impurities  blocked  the  grates 
of  the  smelting-furnaces;  secondly,  the  heat  was  diverted  to  the 
purification  of  the  coal  itself  instead  of  to  that  of  the  iron ;  and 
thirdly,  these  companies  refused  to  pay  for  the  transportation 
of  useless  weight,  such  as  the  impurities  were.  It  was  discovered 
also  that  gases  e.g.  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  passing  into  the 
molten  iron,  render  it  unfit  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
The  impurities  in  coal  are  of  three  kinds — innate,  infiltrated 
and  sedimentary.  The  innate  impurities  are  those  that  were  in 
the  parent  plant,  and  have  become  part  of  the  chemical  combin- 
ation of  the  coal  itself — such  as  silica  and  alumina.  The  infilt- 
rated are  those  that  have  percolated  through  the  ground  while 
the  coal  was  in  process  of  formation,  and  have  entered  into  the 
seams  as  a  separate  element.  These  are  principally  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  The  sedimentary  impurities  are  foreign  substances, 
such  as  slate,  shale  and  rock  floods  whose  seams  run  through 
the  coal,  and  which  become  mixed  with  it  in  the  mining  process. 
The  first  two  classes  of  impurities  are  removed  by  coking;  the 
sedimentary  impurities  by  crushing,  sizing  and  washing. 

Crushing  and   sizing   operations   are   first   performed  to  fit 
the  coal  for  washing.     These  operations  are  possible  because  of 


\ 
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the  difference  in  strength  and  character  between  the  coal  and 
the  slate,  shale,  etc.  The  idea  in  crushing  is  to  remove  as  much 
slate  and  shale  as  possible  without  breaking  the  coal  into  too 
small  pieces — for  calorific  value  decreases  with  the  size  of  the 
coal.  In  sizing,  the  principal  consideration  is  to  have  the  coal 
graded  into  pieces  of  uniform  size.  The  exact  size  varies  from 
l^  inch  to  3  and  4  inches — but  all  the  ^4  iiich  pieces  must  be 
treated  separate  from  the  %  inch  pieces,  and  the  2  inches  sep- 
arate from  the  3  inches  and  so  on.  The  machinery  for  these 
operations  will  be  explained  below.  The  principle  of  coal- 
washing  is  the  same  as  that  of  ore-concentration.  It  depends 
upon  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the  mineral 
sought  for  and  the  impurities.  The  washing  of  gold  is  a  good 
example  of  ore-concentration.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold  is 
from  15  to  19  and  so  it  is  much  heavier  than  the  rock  which 
bears  it.  The  ore  is  carefully  pulverized,  and  placed  in  a  pan  in 
which  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  mercury.  The  pan  is  im- 
mersed in  water  and  rocked  and  twisted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  heavy  gold  to  drop  to  the  bottom  while  the  lighter 
rock  remains  on  top  of  it.  The  water  is  allowed  to  carry  away 
this  top  waste  and  the  gold  unites  with  the  mercury.  A  stream 
of  water  is  directed  onto  this  mixture  and  the  last  particles  of 
rock  are  carried  away.  The  lighter  material  is  called  the  tail; 
the  heavy  substance,  the  concentrate.  Now  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  ore-concentration  and  coal-washing  is  this — that 
in  the  former  process  the  material  sought  for  is  the  concentrate, 
in  the  latter  the  concentrate  is  the  waste  and  the  tail  is  retained. 
This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  coal  is  lighter  than  the  rock  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  is  the  only  important  industrial  mineral 
of  which  this  is  true.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.129  to 
1.420. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  sizing  is  so  important.  When  the 
size  of  the  crushed  rock  and  coal  is  uniform  it  is  easy  to  effect 
a  separation  of  the  two  substances.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  im- 
purities are  five  times  as  heavy  as  the  coal.  It  would  be  easy 
to  separate  slate  and  shale  1/4  inches  in  diameter  from  coal  of 
that  size  or  even  of  three  times  that  size;  for  the  coal  would 
still  be  lighter  and  would  be  separated  from  the  worthless  ma- 
terial. But  if  pieces  of  coal,  after  crushing,  were  , allowed  to 
enter  the  washing  apparatus  mixed  with  slate  four  or  five  times 
as  large,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  materials  would  be  about 
equal  and  the  principal  of  coal-washing  could  not  be  applied. 
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For  fuel — coal  crushing  is  seldom  necessary — this  operation 
being  performed  only  on  bituminous  coal  used  in  iron  and  steel 
industries.  Before  being  crushed  the  coal  must  be  analyzed 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  size  it  must  be  broken  into 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  impurities,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
decrease  it  too  much  in  size.  Different  coals  vary  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  breakage  necessary. 

In  crushing,  the  first  purifying  operation,  most  Canadian 
coal  companies  use  the  Bradford  Ore-breaker.  This  breaker 
is  a  revolving,  cylindrical  vessel,  suspended  in  a  position  not 
quite  horizontal,  along  the  inside  of  which  are  parallel  projecting 
shelves.  The  coal  is  fed  into  it  from  the  higher  end.  When 
the  breaker  revolves,  tlie  pure  coal,  striking  the  shelves,  breaks 
up  and  passes  through  the  parallel  bars  which  form  the  walls 
of  the  machine;  but  the  slate  and  pyrite,  being  harder,  remain 
whole  and  are  unable  to  pass  through  the  sides.  In  this  way  the 
breaker  is  also  a  sizing  machine.  The  inclination  of  the  cylinder 
causes  the  impurities  to  slide  towards  the  lower  end,  where  they 
are  ejected.  Of  course  some  of  the  refuse  passes  through  the 
sides  with  the  crushed  coal  and  a  further  separation  of  these 
materials  is  effected  by  washing. 

There  are  various  types  of  washing  apparatus.  Those  most 
commonly  in  use  in  Canada  are  the  trough  washer  and  the 
piston-jig  systems.  The  former  is  a  long  trough  slightly  inclin- 
ed, with  riffles  at  regular  distances  along  the  bottom,  down 
which  a  stream  of  water  is  driven.  The  crushed  coal  is  fed  at 
the  upper  end.  The  impurities,  being  heavy,  drop  to  the  bottom 
and  are  caught  in  the  riffles  which  move  up  to  the  top  of  the 
trough,  discharging  their  load  over  the  end.  The  pure  coal  is 
carried  along  suspended  in  the  water,  to  the  lower  end,  w^hence 
it  is  discharged. 

The  piston-jig  washer  is  a  box  filled  with  water,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  pyramid.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections  by  a  partition  which  reaches  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  the  bottom.  On  one  side  of  the  partition  is  suspended  a  box- 
like screen  or  sieve,  into  which  the  unwashed  coal  is  fed.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  partition  is  a  plunger  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  the  water.  On  the  down  stroke  of  the  plunger,  the 
water  is  forced  up  through  the  screen;  on  the  up  stroke  it  is 
sucked  back.  This  pulsating  movement  is  very  rapid  and  the 
coal  quickly  stratifies.  The  pure  coal  rises  quickly  and  drops 
slowly;  the  impurities  rise  slowly  and  drop  back  quickly.      The 
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former  goes  over  the  end  of  the  sieve  or  jig  with  the  overflow 
water  and  is  collected,  to  be  drained  and  dried  later.  The  im- 
purities fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  jig,  from  where  they  are 
drained  off  by  a  gate  in  the  side.  This  is  a  single  compartment 
piston-jig.  Sometimes  the  impurities  are  more  persistent  or  the 
coal  is  very  small;  in  this  case  a  series  of  two  or  more  jigs  is 
used.  Two  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  washing — first, 
crush  the  coal  as  little  as  possible;  secondly,  wash  the  coal  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  drained. 

Washing  frees  the  coal  from  sedimentary  impurities; 
another  operation  is  necessary  to  drive  out  the  infiltrated  im- 
purities. This  is  the  coking  process.  Coke  is  a  strong,  hard, 
cellular  material,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  coal  as  charcoal 
to  wood;  it  burns  without  smoke  or  tar  and  possesses  a  high 
calorific  intensity.  The  advantage  of  these  qualities  is  readily 
seen.  It  is  cellular  and  consequently  light,  therefore  transporta- 
tion expenses  are  decreased.  It  is  strong  and  hard;  therefore 
it  does  not  crumble,  but  remains  in  large  pieces  and  its  heat 
value  is  very  great.  It  burns  without  smoke  or  tar,  therefore 
it  is  invaluable  for  iron-smelting. 

Coke  is  formed  by  heating  bituminous  coal  in  ovens  in 
vacuo ;  decomposition  occurs,  and  water,  gases  and  volatile  com- 
pounds are  released.  These  released  impurities  are  usually 
retained  to  create  more  heat;  but  sometimes  the  useful  impuri- 
ties such  as  tar  and  ammonia,  are  collected  and  only  those  re- 
maining are  burned.  This  latter  style  of  oven  is  called  the  by- 
product recovery  oven;  that  in  which  all  the  impurities  are 
burnt  is  called  the  non-recovery  oven.  The  non-recovery  oven 
is  more  genrally  in  use  in  Canada  than  the  recovery  oven.  It  is 
shaped  like  a  beehive — because  of  this  it  is  called  the  beehive 
non-recovery  oven.  In  the  top  there  are  a  few  holes,  which 
admit  just  enough  air  to  keep  the  heat  alive.  The  coal  is  fed 
through  a  door  in  the  side;  when  it  is  heated,  the  gases  are 
released  and  remain  ignited  over  the  coal,  so  that  even  when  the 
exterior  heat  dies  down,  the  oven  remains  hot,  as  long  as  the 
coal  has  any  gas  left  in  it.  When  the  gases  are  entirely  released, 
ignition  ceases  and  the  coke  is  cooled  by  a  spray  of  water;  very 
little  water  is  required,  as,  too  much  would  render  the  coke  wet 
and  heavy,  and  would  cool  the  walls  of  the  oven.  As  the  process 
nears  completion,  hycjrocarbons  pass  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
coal  to  the  surface,  where  a  layer  of  coke  is  already  formed. 
These  compounds  break  up  and  yield  a  silvery  deposit  of  carbon 
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on  top  of  the  coke.    This  deposit  usually  indicates  coke  of  good 
quality. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  beehive  ovens  is  the  method  em- 
ployed to  keep  them  heated  at  the  least  possible  expense.  The 
ovens  are  placed  side  by  side.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  requires 
72  hours  to  make  the  coke.  On  the  first  day  ovens  No.  1,  4,  7, 
etc.,  are  heated  and  charged  with  the  coal.  The  heat  from 
these  is  communicated  to  ovens  2,  5,  8,  etc.,  and  on  the  second 
day  these  are  ready  to  be  charged;  on  the  third  day  ovens  3,  6, 
9  have  been  heated  by  2,  5,  8  and  are  charged.  By  the  fourth 
day  the  coke  in  ovens  1,  4,  7,  etc.,  is  finished  and  no  more  heat 
is  being  developed  in  these  ovens.  But  here  the  advantage  of 
this  system  is  again  apparent.  Ovens  3,  6,  9  have  re-heated  4, 
7,  10  and  when  the  coke  is  removed  from  the  latter  they  are 
ready  to  be  recharged.  In  this  way  no  heat  is  lost,  no  time 
wasted  in  reheating,  and  the  oven  can  be  re-charged  as  soon 
as  it  is  emptied. 

Non-recovery  ovens  of  various  types  are  used  by  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co.,  at  Sydney  Mines,  N.  S.,  and  the  West 
Canadian  Collieries  Co.,  at  Lille,  Alberta.  The  beehive  style  of 
non-recovery  oven  is  used  by  the  International  Coke  and  Coal 
Co.  of  Coleman,  Alberta.  By-product  recovery  ovens  are  in  use 
in  the  plant  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S. 
Most  coal  companies  have  their  own  washeries,  although  some- 
times independent  companies  unite  in  having  a  common  washery 
among  them. 

R.  T.  QuAiN,  16. 
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Ubc  Call  of  tbe  (5ame, 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  ponder,  on  a  sunny  day  in  autumn, 

When  the  very  air  around  you  breathes  football, 
And    you  see  the  kids  all  playing,    and  you  wonder    what    has 
caught  'em 
That  they  never  cry  however  hard  they  fall? 
Have   you   ever  had  a  feeling   that   you'd  like    to    share    their 
pleasure, 
If  Time  would  but  turn  back  a  while  for  you, 
To    the    days    of     childhood's    pleasure,     happiness    without    a 
measure  ? 
Then  listen  to  the  game — it's  calling  you. 

Have    you    ever   been    at    college,    struggling    to    obtain    some 
knowledge, 

Making  resolutions  for  the  new  fall  term. 
That  you'll  go  to  every  lecture,  listen  to  the  prof's  conjecture. 

As  to  how  he'd  rid  the  water  of  the  germ? 
But  before  a  week  is  over,  are  you  out  upon  the  clover. 

Wasting  study-time  which  later  on  you'll  rue. 
While  the  crisp  air  brings  a  feeling  which  will  set  your  brains 
a-reeling? 

Then  listen  to  the  game — it's  calling  you. 

Have  you  ever  joined  a  Rooters'  Club  to  help  your  Alma  Mater, 

And  with  lusty  voice  the  very  rafters  raise, 
And  sat  up  nights  transforming  songs  you  heard  in  the  theatre, 

To  add  your  quota  to  her  hymns  of  praise? 
Have    you    gone  to  every  practice,    spent  your    money    buying 
pennants,         , 

And  let  your  lodging-bill  go  overdue. 
Till  your  landlady  began  to  advertize  for  other  tenants? 

Then  listen  to  the  game — it's  calling  you. 

Have  you  ever  been  among  a  crowd  of  students  in  the  bleachers. 

While  on  the  field  the  warriors  perform, 
And  from  every  throat  in  unison  there  comes  a  set  of  **screech- 
ers," 

Far  louder  than  the  thunder  in  a  storm? 
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Have  you  watched  your  heroes  struggling,  towards  the  hostile 
goal  advancing, 
Till  there  at  forty  yards,  with  trusty  shoe 
The  full-back  kicked?   You  saw  the  ball  right  o'er  the  cross-bar 
glancing? 
Then  listen  to  the  game — it's  calling  you. 

Have  you  ever  backed  your  team  to  win  right  down  to  your  last 
dollar. 

And  then  they  lost,  and  dashed  your  hopes  to  dirt, 
And  you  left  the  stand  and  went  down  town  and  tried  to  sell  a 
collar, 

Or  hurried  to  the  pawnshop  with  a  shirt? 
And  lived  on  beans  for  days  entire,  oft  went  without  your  dinner. 

While  at  night  you  dreamed  of  eating  oyster  stew? 
If  you  took  it  like  a  sport  and  said,  "Can't  always  be  a  winner," 

Then  listen  to  the  game — it's  calling  you. 

But  the  next  game  have  you  put  up  all  your  dough  once  again, 

Never  thinking  of  the  time  you  lost  before? 
And  when  it's  over  gathered  in  the  "little  iron  men"? 

(For  your  team  has  won  this  game,  with  doubled  score.) 
Then  have  you  gone  to  celebrate  and  paint  the  town  with  red, 

And  with  the  bunch  stayed  up  till  half-past  two, 
And  woke  up  the  next  morning  wnth  a  dull  pain  in  your  head? 

Then  listen  to  the  game — it's  calling  you. 

Have    you  ever  played   the  game  yourself,    lain  down  before    a 
buck, 

While  fourteen  men  came  sprawling  o'er  3^our  head. 
And  your  eyes  and  ears  and  nostrils  were  completely  filled  with 
muck. 

And  you  gasped  for  breath,  and  wished  that  you  were  dead? 
Have  you  made  a  flying  tackle,  heard  the  fans  in  acclamation. 

While  you  struck  your  head  against  a  cleated  shoe? 
In  hospital  then  read  your  fame  after  the  operation? 

Then  listen  to  the  game — it's  calling  you. 

A.  Maher,   '14. 
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politics  anb  TReligion  in  tbe  BalKans 


ORD  has  come  to  the  East  through  the  messenger  of 
war,  that  all  things  shall  be  made  right,  and  the 
Cross  shall  be  raised  as  the  sign  of  Peace,  where 
the  Crescent  has  so  long  been  the  emblem  of 
Tyranny.  In  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  fifteen 
million  Christian  inhabitants  shall  feel  this  peace;  for  the 
hand  of  the  Turkish  oppressor  shall  be  removed,  and  every  man 
shall  have  his  rightful  heritage  unmolested.  In  every  sanguin- 
ary struggle  fought  by  the  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian 
against  the  Moslem  the  purpose  and  incentive  has  mainly  been  a 
religious  one. 

The  Balkan  states  were  not  anxiously  awaiting  this  war, 
for,  if  they  were,  they  could  have  easily  driven  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe,  when  they  were  at  war  with  the  Italians.  But,  seeing 
that  the  Christians  desired  to  obtain  better  rights  and  more  pro- 
tection in  European  Turkey,  the  Turks  began  to  mobilize.  They 
continually  harassed  the  Christians  in  Albania,  Old  Servia  and 
Macedonia,  until,  finally  popular  feeling  in  the  now  allied  states 
manifested  itself  in  a  demand  for  war.  But  this  Alliance  did 
not  declare  war  without  a  cause.  In  Old  Servia,  the  Christian 
possessions  were  taken  bj''  armed  Mohammedan  Albanians,  a  few 
of  whom  would  take  up  a  residence,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
Christian  village  and  plunder  and  rob  the  entire  place.  The 
Servians  were  forbidden  to  carry  weapons.  As  a  result  many 
had  their  lands  and  other  wordly  possessions  taken.  Thus  a 
great  number  of  them  became  tenants  to  these  Albanians.  Fin- 
ally the  Old  Servians  had  to  flee  to  Servia,  and  there  dwell  as  a 
burden  on  the  state. 

Many  Servian  women  and  girls  were  carried  off  and  by  mere 
force  were  Islamized.  Some  were  compelled  to  say  that  they  had 
changed  their  religion  of  their  own  free  will;  and  then  followed 
the  death  of  their  fathers  or  husbands,  as  the  case  might  be. 
unless  they  fled.  Many,  however,  adopted  the  religion  of  their 
oppressors,  professed  Islam  outwardly  and  practiced  Christian- 
ity in  their  privacy.  If  a  man  possessed  a  great  amount  of 
money,  he  was  forced  to  give  it  up  or  be  slain.       If  a  brigand 
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were  implacable  enemies.  Half-a-eentiiry  ago,  such  hatred  and 
at  his  first  opportunity  slew  his  accuser. 

The  Servians,  for  a  short  time,  possessed  their  own  muni- 
cipalities, schools  and  churches,  but  the  rising  Turks,  heedless  of 
the  Patriarch's  protest,  deprived  them  of  these  privilege^. 
Christian  churches  and  monasteries  were  confiscated  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan authorities  and  Turkish  emigrants  were  settled  upon 
them.  They,  even  confiscated  the  tenants'  land  for  these  emi- 
grants. They  placed  Turkish  emigrants  in  one  village  and  Serv- 
ians in  the  other;  thus  forming  a  mixed  population,  which  led 
to  many  fatal  quarrels.  Turkish  devastation  has  caused  thou- 
sands of  Servians  from  Old  Servia  to  enter  New  Servia.  Al- 
tliough  many  have  migrated  there,  and  many  have  been  Islam- 
ized,  nevertheless,  eight  hundred  thousand  Orthodox  Servians, 
still  dwell  in  Old  Servia. 

But,  as  to  religion,  there  still  exists  a  schism  among  them. 
In  the  centuries  which  have  passed,  the  Bulgars  and  Grecians 
were  implacable  enemies.  Half-a-century  ago,  such  hatred  and 
rivalry  existed  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  that  it  became  a 
prominent  question  of  the  East.  No  less  than  five  years  ago,  we 
know  that  Bulgaria  was  equipping  herself  for  a  war  with  Turkey; 
and  at  that  period,  the  Greeks  were  quite  willing  to  help  the 
Turks,  but  the  latter  claimed  that  their  assistance  was  not  neces- 
sary. "When  the  Greeks  were  told  that  the  Bulgarians  belonged 
to  the  Orthodox  Church  they  denounced  them  as  schismatics. 
This  schism  began  in  the  Greek  Church  as  soon  as  the  now  allied 
states  were  rising  to  powerful  peoples  or  nations.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  humble  priests  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
might  be  Arabs,  Bulgars  or  Serbs,  but  the  high  offices,  such  as 
that  of  a  bishop  or  the  head  of  a  monastery,  were  filled  by  Greeks 
who  came  from  the  Patriarch's  residence  at  Contantinople,  which 
has  been  the  centre  of  Grecian  faith.  But  these  Bulgars  and 
Serbs  had  always  entertained  the  idea  of  becoming  independent 
in  politics;  and  this  meant  under  the  Ottaman  government  the 
establishment  of  a  national  religion.  They  saw  the  Russians  in 
communication  with  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch,  yet  having  their 
own  bishops  and  using  their  own  language.  Then  was  there  any 
reason,  why  they  should  not  have  the  same?  This  led  to  an 
ecclesiastical  rebellion;  and  ended  in  the  excommunication  of  all 
the  rising  powers  from  the  Orthodox  Church  for  phyletism 
(nationalism  in  religion).  But  the  phyletists  were  victorious  in 
every  instance,  except  in  Bulgaria,  where  the  schism  still  exists 
and  is  the  cause  of  many  a  bitter  quarrel. 
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As  a  result,  the  Bulgarians  have  claimed  all  the  Bulgarians, 
no  matter  where  they  dwell,  as  belonging  to  their  church;  and 
consequently  throughout  Macedonia  rival  bishops  exist;  and  in 
Constantinople  there  are  the  Grecian  Patriarch  and  the  Bulgar- 
ian Exarch.  The  differences  existing  between  the  two  are  the 
celebration  of  mass  in  a  different  tongue,  the  Bulgarian  inde- 
pendance  of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  appointment  of  their  own 
Bulgarian  bishops. 

But,  in  the  territories  of  these  states,  the  Catholic  religion 
is  scarcelj^  tolerated. 

The  Grecian  authorities  admit  some  toleration,  but  the  con- 
version of  the  inhabitants  is  forbidden.  Thus  we  can  easily 
understand,  why  it  is,  that  the  Church  seldom  gains  any  converts. 
Of  the  twenty-five  thousand  Catholics  in  Greece,  two-thirds  are 
foreigners.  In  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  the  governments  tolerate 
the  Catholic  religion,  but,  the  latter  place  oppresses  the  Catholics 
as  much  as  possible.  Servia  possesses  no  hierarchy,  the  Catholics 
are  nearly  all  foreigners,  and  the  Orthodox  Church  bigotry  is  so 
strong,  that  it  darkens  all  ways  of  bettering  the  present  condi- 
tions. We  have  religious  freedom  in  Montenegro.  King  Nicholas 
of  Montenegro  is  a  Catholic,  while  his  son  is  an  Orthodox  Greek. 

Throughout  the  entire  captured  Turkish  country,  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  mosques,  while  Catholic  churches  are  few. 
In  Old  Servia,  there  are  only  two  Christian  churches,  which  have 
the  privilege  of  ringing  the  bells,  to  announce  the  time  of  service 
to  the  faithful.  One  is  at  Ipek,  the  other  at  High-Detcham.  The 
absence  of  Christianity  in  Macedonia  and  Old  Servia  has  been 
replaced;  and  throughout  the  now  captured  territory  of  the 
Turks,  there  can  be,  once  more,  noticed,  traces  of  Christian 
European  civilization. 

At  the  present  time  the  Powers  of  Europe  are  taking  quite 
an  interest  in  the  result  of  the  Balkan  war,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  European  Turkish  territory  by  the  allied  states.  Sazonoff, 
the  Russian  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  says,  "We  cannot  con- 
ceal from  ourselves,  nor  indeed  from  others,  the  fact  that  the 
sympathy  and  friendship  of  Russia  are  on  the  side  of  those,  who 
are  our  Slav  brothers  both  by  race  and  by  faith.  We  wish  to  be 
understood  that  the  primordial  interest  of  Russia  is  the  matin- 
tenance  of  peace."  Even  Austria  claims  that  she  will  not  take 
action  against  the  allied  states,  as  long  as  the  sanjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  on  the  confines  of  Servia,  is  not  occupied  by  them. 

One  advantage,  at  present,  has  been  derived  from  this  war; 
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for  the  Greeks  and  Bulgais,  who  were  not  joined  politically  or 
religiously,  laid  aside  political  dissension  at  least,  and  joined  in 
this  common  cause.  Yet,  if  they  are  successful  in  their  endeav- 
ours, not  one  of  this  quadruple  Alliance  desires  to  occupy  Con- 
i-tantinople  or  the  Isthmus.  The  greatest  achievement  which 
they  wish  to  attain,  is  the  solution  of  their  national  question. 
jShould  Austria  leave  aside  her  claims  to  the  Sanjak  and  be  sat- 
isfied with  her  communication  and  economical  interests  in  the 
Balkan  States,  it  would  enable  her  to  greatly  increase  her  mer- 
cantile interests  in  these  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
captured  territory,  fertilized  many  times  by  Christian  blood,  may 
be  forever  liberated  from  Mohammedan  oppression.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Western  Europe  has  been  saved  from  Turk- 
ish encroachment  by  these  now  allied  states,  and  by  every 
principle  of  justice  they  should  at  least  have  our  sympathy  and 
prayers. 

Wm.  Hayden,  *16. 


"Crossino  tbe  Bar. 


t> 


Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

OTHING  that  Tennyson  has  ever  written,"  declares 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  **is  more  beautiful  in  body 
and  soul  than  Crossing  the  Bar.  It  is  perfect  poetry 
— simple  even  to  the  verge  of  austerity,  yet  rich  with 
all  the  suggestions  of  wide  ocean  and  waning  light 
and  vesper  bells;  easy  to  understand  and  full  of  music, 
yet  opening  inward  to  a  truth  which  has  no  words,  and 
pointing  onward  to  a  vision  which  transsends  all  forms;  it  is  a 
delight  and  a  consolation,  a  song  for  mortal  ears  and  a  prelude 
to  the  larger  music  of  immortality." 

Ajb  a  poem,  this  exquisite  lyric  has  already  won  a  foremost 
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place  in  our  language;  and  as  a  hymn,  it  is  steadily  increasing 
in  popularity. 

Space  forbids  that  we  give  even  a  hurried  review  of  the  life- 
V7ork  of  the  great  poet  who  wrote  these  tender  lines  ''in  the 
white  winter  of  his  age,"  but  since  it  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  last  days,  and  was  sung  for  the  first  lime,  as  an  anthem, 
at  his  funeral,  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  recalling  just  here 
somg  of  the  very  interesting  events  connectv.d  with  his  death 
and  burial. 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  writes:  ''Crossing  the  Bar" 
was  written  by  my  father  in  his  eighty-first  year,  on  a  day  in 
October  when  we  came  from  Aldworth  to  Farring  Ford  he  had 
the  'Moaning  of  the  Bar'  in  his  mind,  and  after  dinner  he 
showed  me  the  poem  written  out.  I  said,  "That  is  the  crown 
of  your  life's  work."    He  answered,  'It  came  in  a  moment.' 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  October  6,  1892,  at  half  past 
one  o'clock  Alfred  Tennyson  "passed  to  where  beyond  these 
voices  there  is  peace."  One  of  his  physicians.  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
said  that  it  was  the  most  glorious  death  he  ever  witnessed.  The 
room  w^as  flooded  and  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
streaming  through  the  oriel  window.  The  midnight  silence  was 
unbroken  save  by  the  autumn  wind  as  it  gently  played  through 
the  trees  surrounding  the  house,  a  fitting  requiem  for  him  who 
had  so  often  wandered  beneath  their  sheltering  arms. 

The  tide  of  his  life  ebbed  peacefully  out  into  the  great  ocean 
of  eternity,  and  so  calmly  did  he  respond  to  the  beckoning  hand 
of  the  death  angel  that  those  who  stood  about  his  bed  scarcely 
knew  when  the  end  came.  The  world-loved  poet,  weary  with 
the  burden  of  many  years  entered  into  his  longed  for  rest. 

In  Westminster  Abbey  during  the  funeral  services  "Sunset 
and  Evening  Star"  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Bridge  was  sung. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  following  graphic  picture  of  the 
scene  at  the  grave  preserved  to  us  by  the  pen  of  the  daughter  of 
the  Dean:  "As  the  procession  slowly  passed  up  the  nave  and 
paused  beneath  the  lantern  where  the  coffin  was  placed  during 
the  first  part  of  the  burial  service,  the  sun  lit  up  the  dark  scene, 
and  touched  the  red-and-blue  Union  Jack  upon  the  coffin  with 
brilliant  light,  filtering  through  the  painted  panes  of  Chaucer's 
window  on  the  cleared  purple  space  by  the  open  grave,  and 
lighting  up  the  beautiful  bust  of  Dryden   the  massive  head  of 
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Longfellow,  the  gray  tomb  of  Chaucer,  and  the  innumerable 
wreaths  upon  it.  In  the  intense  and  solemn  silence  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  lesson  wera  heard  the  voices  of  the 
choir  singing  in  subdued  and  tender  tones  Tennyson's  'Crossing 
the  Bar' — those  beautiful  w^ords  in  wnich  th :  poet,  as  it  were, 
foretold  his  calm  and  peaceful  deathbed.  In  the  second  Ime, 
the  clear,  thrilling  notes  of  a  boy's  voice  sounded  like  a  silver 
trumpet  call  amongst  the  arches,  and  it  Avas  only  at  intervals 
that  one  distinguished  Dr.  Bridge's  beautifal  organ  accompani- 
:-"ent,  which  swelled  gradually  from  a  subdued  murmur,  as  of 
the  moaning  tide  into  a  triumphant  burst  from  the  voices,  so 
blended  together  were  words  and  music." 

"Tennyson  retained"  writes  Dr.  Sutherland,  "his  power  of 
vision  and  expression  to  the  last.  He  never  wrote  anything  more 
exquisite  or  enduring  than  "Sunset  and  EAening  Star."  He 
had  all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  valuable — 'love,  obedience, 
troop  of  friends ;  and  when  death  came  there  was  'no  moaning 
of  the  bar,'  as  he  crossed  into  the  haven  of  eternal  peace,  for 
his  intellect  was  unclouded  and  his  faith  firm.  His  life  was  a 
long  and  golden  day  with  a  magnificent  sunset.  The  world  was 
thrilled  and  gladdened  by  that  little  song,  and  now  that  he  has 
'crossed  the  bar,'  we  do  not  need  to  ask  if  he  sleeps  well  beyond 
the  grave." 

To  me  the  one  clear  call  is  not  to  face  death  but  life,  to  take 
my  Pilot  on  board  for  time  as  well  as  for  eternity,  to  feel  the 
need  of  Him  as  much  on  the  storm  tossed  main  as  when  making 
for  the  harbor.  The  one  clear  call  is  a  trumpet  sound  to  present 
duty  and  a  splendid  stimulus  to  all  to  follow  the  gleam.  And 
when  we  gaze  into  the  tranquil  evening  sky  on  the  sunset  and 
evening  star  we  should  ever  be  grateful  to  Tennyson  for  helping 
us  by  his  tender  lines,  to  make  us  feel  the  experience  an  ever 
present  and  inciting  force  to  nobler  endeavour. 

Ben  Hur. 
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ARRY  MANCER  was  discontented  with  the  place  and 
he  told  his  room-mate  as  much. 

''Getting  an  education/'  he  said  *'is  all  right 

but  I  don't  believe  in  this  way  of  doing  it.    A  fellow 

can't  do  anything  but   they  jump   on   him.       Why 

when  I    heard    of  this  place  I  thought  it  was   the    whole 

£^      cheese  but  let  me  tell  you  the  automobile  that  makes  the 

most  noise  isn't  the  one  that  runs  the  farthest  or  costs  the  most. 

I'm  tired  of  the  whole  thing  and  I'm  going  home." 

'*0h!  come  on,"  said  Will  Millat  his  room-mate,  "You're  in 
a  grouch.  Go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  off.  You'll  feel  all  right  in  the 
morning.    Nearly  all  the  bunch  are  contented  so  why  not  you?'* 

*'If  everyone  were  contented  what  would  the  politicians  do 
for  an  issue?  No,  you  needn't  try  to  convince  me;  I'm  going 
home." 

**A11  right  Harry,  old  man,  but  say  what  will  your  father 
think  and  say?" 

Mancer  was  silent.  His  father  he  knew  was  making  a  good 
many  sacrifices  in  sending  him  to  college,  in  hopes  that  the  edu- 
cation he  would  receive  would  place  him  in  a  good  position. 
Now  he  was  going  to  drop  it  all.  Harry  thought  it  out  as  he 
gazed  at  the  wall  before  him.  His  mother  was  dead,  and  he  had 
only  his  father  and  a  little  tot  sister.  But  his  mind  was  made 
up.    He  wou-d  go  home. 

He,  however,  decided  to  remain  till  the  following  noon. 
School  the  next  morning  was  not  to  his  liking  and  he  informed 
the  superior  that  he  was  leaving.  Reasons  were  asked  for,  argu- 
ments were  advanced,  everyone  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  left  the  next  morning.  Arriving  at 
his  home  town  he  went  to  his  father's  boarding  house  and  waited 
there  till  his  father  came. 

''Well  Dad  I"  he  said,  "I've  left  the  college,  I  can't  study 
there.  Everyone  in  authority  was  down  on  me.  It  was  no  use 
so  I  came  home." 

Mr.  Mancer  did  not  say  much  but  his  manner  showed  that 
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lie  was  disappointed.     "What  are  you  going  to  do  Son?"  was 
his  only  answer. 

'*0h  I've  been  longing  for  freedom — for  liberty,  and  now 
that  I  have  it.  I  think  I'll  go  to  Montreal  to  work.  They  say 
that  there  is  any  amount  down  there.  You  remember  Dave 
Phayne?  Well  he's  getting  $200  per  month  now  and  I'm  sure  I 
can  do  as  well  as  he  can." 

''Take  my  advice  Harry  and  go  back  to  college.  The  knocks 
may  be  a  little  bit  hard  there  but  they  are  worse  out  in  the  world. 
Some   day   you'll  regret  it." 

But  Harry's  mind  was  set  upon  Montreal  and  nothing  could 
change  it.    Two  weeks  later  he  left  for  the  Metropolis. 


Work  was  not  very  easily  secured.  He  was  there  a  week 
and  no  one  seemed  to  have  a  job  for  him.  The  stock  of  money 
that  his  father  had  supplied  him  with  was  running  low  but  by 
judicial  spending  he  would  be  all  right  for  another  two  or  three 
weeks.  A  fortnight  had  passed  before  he  secured  a  job,  which 
consisted  in  piling  lumber  but  it  did  not  by  any  means  satisfy 
him,  so  after  working  five  days  he  left.  Nothing  else  presented 
itself  and  two  months  later  he  was  penniless.  He  had  been 
forced  to  change  his  lodging  and  was  now  living  in  a  low 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  people  he  met  with  here  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  surroundings  and  soon  he  had  descended  to  their 
level. 

Drink  had  been  his  refuge,  of  late,  from  the  rebuffs  of  life. 
No  more  money  and  nothing  to  eat.  Hunger,  a  gnawing  hunger 
was  harassing  him;  that  craving  hunger  must  be  stayed,  but 
never  did  food  seem  so  scarce.  Nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  live 
for,  why  not  suicide,  he  asked  himself.  Slowly  he  wandered 
down  to  the  wharf.  It  was  evening  and  everyone  was  hustling 
home. 

Arriving  at  the  wharf  he  stood  near  the  edge  and  looked 
down  at  the  water.  Why  not  drop  into  it?  There  in  its  dark 
depths  was  oblivion — there  was  peace  and  contentment.  Why 
toil  and  struggle  when  he  could  slip  down  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  end  it  all.  After!  After!  oh  well  why  trouble  about  after. 
The  earnest  needs  of  the  present  make  us  forget  the  future  and 
forgetfulness  was  what  Mancer  wanted  at  present. 

He  turned  to  look  back  at  the  city.    The  great  market  place 
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was  empty,  the  street  seemed  deserted  and  that  busy  mart  of  the 
great  city  seemed  asleep.  The  long  streets  stretched  north  to  St. 
Catherine  street  the  Mecca  for  the  trade  of  Montreal.  The 
Bonsecours  Church  stood  grim  and  dark  on  his  left  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  Mancer  raised  his  eyes  to  the  top  of  the 
imposing  pile  and  there  saw  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  tops  it,  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Her  arms  were 
stretched  out  in  mute  appeal  and  she  seemed  to  be  begging  him 
not  to  commit  the  rash  deed  he  had  contemplated.  '*Try,  try 
again,"  she  seemed  to  say  ''Anything  is  bettor  than  that." 

■'What's  the  use,"  said  Harry  to  himself,  "I  can't  get  work 
and  if  I  don't  it  means  the  bread  line — and  I'll  never  do  that!" 

He  looked  again  at  the  water.  Its  appeal  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  He  had  often  heard  that  drowning  was  the  easiest 
death.  The  waters  were  drawing  him  down.  Why  not  let  him- 
self go?  He  felt  himself  yielding,  slowly  yielding  till  he  threw 
out  his  arms  and  let  himself  fall.  Falling,  falling  down  and  the 
cold  dark  river  seemed  to  enfold  him  in  its  soft  embrace — sink- 
ing— sinking ! 

"Harry!  Harry!  what's  the  matter?"  Mancer  opened  his 
eyes  in  a  frightened  way.  ''Where — what — well  yes  I- — where 
am  I?"  he  asked.  His  gaze  fell  upon  the  table — -the  books,  his 
pen  and  pencils,  and  then  wandered  around  the  room. 

He  heard  Millat  speaking,  "What  is  wrong  Harry — you 
shouted  as  if  you  were  being  murdered — waken  up!  You've 
been  dreaming.  What  was  the  matter?  What  were  you  dream- 
ing of?" 

"Oh  I  was  ...  No  I  don't  know  .  .  .  that  is  I  can't 
tell  you." 

Without  any  more  comment  upon  either  side  the  two  chums 
climbed  into  bed. 

Harry  Mancer  did  not  leave  college ;  by  the  way.  he  has  his 
B.  A.  now. 

Theodore  J.  Kelly,  '14. 
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YULETIDE. 

Once  more  we  hail  the  Christmas  season  with  its  manifold 
joys,  and  The  Review  with  thankful  heart  and  kindliest  feelings, 
takes  up  the  glad  refrain  which,  chanted  first  by  angelic  choirs 
broke  the  portentous  silence  of  that  glorious  night  at  Bethlehem, 
and  has  since  been  re-echoed  from  pole  to  pole  for  well-nigh 
two  thousand  years:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  peace  on 
earth  to  men  of  good  will."  Glory  to  God — let  us  bow  down 
before  the  Christ-Child  in  humble  adoration.  Peace  to  men — 
let  our  hands  and  hearts  go  forth  in  friendly  greeting  to  our 
fellow-men.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  discharging  our  debt 
of  deep  gratitude  to  all  our  friends,  our  contributors,  our  ex- 
changes, our  advertisers,  our  subscribers,  our  readers,  for  their 
kind  words,  their  warm  support,  literary  or  financial.  We  offer 
them  the  present  holiday  number  with  the  old-time,  cordial 
greeting  *A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year.' 
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AN  APOLOGY. 

By  a  most  unfortunate  accident,  the  ''printer's  devil"  com- 
pletely garbled  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Prize  Story  entitled 
**The  Hero"  which  appeared  in  our  October  issue.  For  this,  as 
also  for  a  couple  of  glaring  mis-prints,  we  offer  the  promising 
young  waiter  our  sincere  apologies. 


CANADIAN  RUGBY  FOOTBALL. 

The  history  of  rugby  football  in  Canada  is,  to  say  the  least, 
an  interesting  one.  It  presents  a  record  marked  by  successes  and 
misfortunes,  by  advances  and  retrogressions.  Like  all  sport  or 
otherwise,  rugby  football  in  Canada  has  had  its  days  of  infancy, 
during  which  its  imperfections  were  many,  and  chances  for  im- 
provement numerous.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  institutions, 
the  flaws  in  the  olden  style  of  rugby  eventually  have  made  them- 
selves evident,  and  perfections  have  gradually  been  introduced 
in  every  department  of  the  game,  until  today,  Canadian  rugby 
football  is  a  sport  not  only  of  physical  stamina,  but  also  one  of 
science  and  brainwork. 

The  Canadian  game  of  old,  the  style  of  which  has  now  al- 
most completely  been  relegated  to  the  past,  was  essentially  one 
of  brute  strength.  Its  most  salient  feature  was  the  presence  of 
numerous  ''bulkies"  whose  ability  to  stand  up  and  play  **  stone- 
wall" was  their  only  redeemable  characteristic.  The  game  of 
football  was,  in  those  days,  of  a  close-formation  style,  in  which 
scrimmage  work  and  kicking  was  ever  predominant.  Efficiency 
in  the  latter  department,  presented  a  particularly  good  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  fame  on  the  gridiron. 

But  possibilities  of  changes  for  the  better  continued  to  dis- 
play themselves,  and  the  advent  of  young  blood  and  lithe  limb 
into  the  famous  autumn  sport  necessitated  a  radical  departure 
from  the  style  of  game  which  was  now  fast  becoming  antiquated. 

The  change  has  been  a  remarkable  one.  Speed  has  now 
become  the  prime  requisite  for  the  successful  development  of  a 
football  player.  At  first  speed  was  chiefly  in  evidence  on  the  back 
division,    but  now   lightness  and  fleetness  of   foot   are    equally 
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essential  in  the  make-up  of  a  lineman,  whether  he  figure  in  the 
scrimmage  or  at  an  outside  station. 

In  the  department  of  tackling,  also,  has  the  Canadian  rugby 
game  reached  a  high  standard  of  perfection.  Time  was  when 
a  man  was  downed  by  whatever  means  presented  themselves  to 
the  tackier,  so  long  as  the  methods  employed  did  not  hint  at  an 
endeavour  to  use  foul  tactics.  Players  generally  leaped  through 
the  air  and  landed  none  too  gently  on  the  shoulders  or  neck  of 
the  opposing  footballer  who  happened  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
ball.  Present-day  methods,  however,  consist  in  a  clean  dive 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  a  pair  of  arms  encircling  the  limbs 
of  the  opponent,  preferably  around  the  knees.  In  the  season 
which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  efficiency  in  tackling  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  allotting  to  the  various  fourteens  the  position  or 
league  standing  which  they  claim. 

Canadian  rugby  football  today,  therefore,  is  a  game  of 
nimble  young  men,  quick  of  action  and  quick  of  thought.  And  in 
its  being  reared  from  the  days  of  infantile  methods — though 
exercised  by  men — to  the  days  of  scientific  principles,  lies  the 
success  which  this  popular  fall  sport  claims  from  the  patronage 
of  the  athlete-loving  public. 


TUB  INTER-UNIVERSITY  DEBATE. 

Messrs.  John  Q.  Coughlan  and  A.  George  McHugh,  the 
stalwart  champions  of  woman's  rights,  represented  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity in  the  annual  inter-unievrsity  debate  against  Toronto 
University  on  Dec.  4th. 

The  subject  of  this  year's  forensic  contest:  "Resolved  that 
the  ballot  should  be  granted  to  the  women  of  Canada  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  men,"  attracted  the  largest  assemblage  that  has 
ever  attended  an  inter  university  debate  in  the  Queen  City. 
Fully  fifteen  hundred  people  crowded  Convocation  Hall  to  hear 
what  proved  to  be  a  contest  of  unusual  merit. 

While  we  regret  that  the  representatives  of  Alma  Mater 
were  unsuccessful  in  being  declared  winners  over  the  "Blue 
and  White,"  still  we  feel  justly  proud  of  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  acquitted  themselves,  and  owe  to  them  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  labors  expended  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
debating  honors  to  the  Capital. 

The  debaters  report  a  most  enjoyable  trip  not  the  least 
pleasant  feature  of  which  was  a  banquet  tendered  them  by  the 
Toronto  Club. 
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A  few  hours  were  spent  in  perusing  the  first  number  of  the 
D'Youvillc  Magazine,  and  leaving  aside  the  time  consumed  in 
cutting  the  pages  apart,  we  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely.  It  is 
indeed  an  excellent  quarterly,  and  coming  but  once  in  every 
three  months,  makes  it  thrice  welcome.  The  many  articles  are 
well  written  and  bespeak  both  literary  talent  and  faithful  study. 
''The  Roman  Woman,"  and  ''Horace  at  Home,"  interested  us 
in  a  particular  manner,  for  the  knowledge  that  so  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  classical  education  in  our  sister  seat  of  learning 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  gratifying.  That  there  are  budding 
novelists  in  D'Youville  College  is  evidenced  by  several  excellent 
stories.  "The  Feud  Child"  a  very  touching  tale,  brings  back  to 
our  mind  the  lawlessness  so  rampant  in  certain  southern  states 
not  many  years  ago,  and  which,  in  fact,  has  not  been  completely 
stamped  out  even  in  our  day.  Once  again,  we  wish  to  extend 
our  congratulations  to  the  contributors  of  this  issue,  and  it  is  our 
fond  hope,  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  D'Youville  Magazine 
will  appear  monthly  on  our  table. 

The  November  number  of  The  Laurel  has  indeed  a  few  well 
written  articles,  amongst  them  that  on  "National  Ethics"  be- 
ing a  very  good  description  of  the  present  conditions  existing 
in  the  United  States  and  the  means  by  which  conditions  may  be 
bettered.  The  writer  says,  "When  we  scorn  religion  our  hearts 
become  hardened,  personal  honor  and  purity  flee,  then  in  turn 
public  morality,  truth  and  justice  are  down-trodden.  The 
tainted  fruit  of  man's  drifting  from  the  knowledge  and  respect 
of  God  is  the  nutriment,  that  nurtures  all  the  social  evils  of  the 
present  day."  Again  he  says,  "Let  our  schools  exclude  all  evil 
environments.  Let  religion  enter,  developing  the  best  of  the 
heart  and  mind  teaching  a  secret  horror  and  hatred  for  vice  and 
everything  unworthy  of  upright,  noble  men."  The  "Panama 
Question"  is  clearly  and  briefly  discussed  as  regards  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  charge  toll. 
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The  ''Jubilee  Number*'  of  The  Viatorian  is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  articles  regarding  the  Superior  General  of  the 
Clerics  of  St.  Viator.  The  editional  on  "Time"  serves  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  priceless  value  of  a  student's  few  years 
at  college.  The  erroneous  idea  prevailing  amongst  a  certain 
class  of  students  is  that  a  college  is  a  means  of  continual  enjoy- 
ment without  any  work  whatever.  Happily  the  class  is  becoming 
smaller  as  time  goes  on.  The  right  thing  at  the  right  time  is  the 
motto  for  the  student  who  sees  the  true  end  of  college  life. 

The  Amherst  Monthly  contains  a  few  poems  which  indeed  do 
credit  to  the  paper  and  which  show  that  the  writers  have  poetic 
ability  and  an  abundance  of  originality.  The  poem  on  ''Beauty" 
is  probably  the  best  one  published  while  "The  Eagle  and  the 
Beech"  deserves  considerable  merit.  However  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  space  in  this  monthly  is  not  very  valuable  when 
such  an  article  as  "Hashimurd's  letter"  is  found  among  its 
pages.  Giving  the  editor  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  we  will  say 
that  it  must  be  an  oversight  on  his  part. 

"German  University  Life"  as  portrayed  by  the  fair  writers 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Geneva  Cabinet  is  given  in  a  clear, 
distinctive,  and  to  the  point  manner.  George  Eliot's  character 
of  Savonarolo  as  revealed  in  Romola  is  carefully  and  well  de- 
lineated. The  writer  is  apparently  in  a  mood  for  criticizing 
when  he  disagrees  so  often  with  Eliot.  The  spicy  darts  or  'Bats 
from  the  Belfry"  are  also  very  interesting.  The  University 
Monthly  contains  a  number  of  well  written,  articles  among 
these,  "On  the  origin  of  life  on  the  globe,"  "The  semi-centennial 
of  'Prehistoric  man'  " — being  the  best.  However,  we  readily  take 
exception  to  many  statements  made  in  the  former. 

The  Young  Eagle  gives  us  a  detailed  and  interesting  account 
of  the  work  of  Father  Samuel  Mozzuchelli,  O.P.,  as  a  missionary, 
a  citizen,  and  an  educator.  The  poem  "Still  o'er  the  dear,  re- 
membered paths"  is  short  and  full  of  originality  and  meaning. 
Other  articles  such  as  "Chaucer,  master  of  harmony  and  pic- 
turesque," "The  Catholic  Colonization  Society,  U.S.A.,"  are 
well  worth  the  reading.  The  Fordham  Monthly  in  the  article 
entitled  "The  Hunt  for  Happiness"  affords  very  interesting 
matter  for  its  readers.  The  writer  no  doubt  dwells  in  a  high 
sphere  of  thought  and  fancy  thus  producing  such  figurative 
language.  "When  day  is  done"  and  "Fireside  dreams"  are 
both  well  written,  the  former  savoring  somewhat  of  Gray's 
Elegy. 
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We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  recipt  of  McGill  Daily,  Queen* s 
Journal,  Viatorian,  Agnetian  Quarterly,  Niagara  Index,  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic,  Clarke  College  Monthly,  The  Columbia,  Gateway, 
Vox  Collegii,  Solanian,  The  Columhiad,  Acta  Victoriana,  George- 
town Monthly,  Loyola  University  Magazine,  The  Collegian,  St. 
John's  Record,  McDonald  College  Magazine,  Vox  Wesley  ana.  King's 
College  Record,  Niagara  Rainhoio,  McMaster  Monthly,  The  Trinity 
Revieio,  Xaverian,  Exponent,  Comet,  Schoolman,  Fordham  Month- 
ly, Nazarene,  Nazareth  Chimes. 


''The  Sugar  Camp  and  After,"  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Spalding,  S.J. 
(Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  etc.;  85  cts.) 

This  is  another  juvenile  book  by  a  writer  famed  for  his  boys' 
stories.  The  characters  are  well  drawn — they  are  real  boys,  not 
mere  goody-goodies.  There  are  many  humorous,^  and  a  few  pa- 
thetic situations,  and  all  is  done  with  the  object  of  making  the 
reader  (boy  or  man)  better  and  manlier. 

It  concerns,  chiefly,  young  Raymond  Bolt,  the  son  of  a  Chi- 
cago contractor,  who  while  fleeing  from  an  irate  engineer  whose 
train  he  flagged,  crawled  into  a  freight  car  and  before  long  found 
himself  sealed  in  and  speeding  God  knows  where.  After  a  long 
while  the  train  stopped  and  Raymond  found  himself  in  Louisville. 
While  hanging  around  the  freight  yard  he  saw  a  box  with  the  magic 
''Chicago"  on  it  and  resolved  to  follow  it  believing  it  would  take 
him  home.    He  managed  to  be  locked  in  the  same  car  with  the 
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box  and  arrived  at  Chicago — not  Chicago,  111.,  but  Chicago,  Kty. 
He  hunted  up  the  parish  priest  and  found  shelter.  Meanwhile  the 
father  was  notified  that  all  was  well  and  took  this  chance  of  going 
for  his  son  and  also  to  establish  a  market  for  an  invention  of  his. 
So  Rajanond  found  himself  enjoying  quite  a  long  visit  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  helped  the  syrup  and  sugar  makers  when  maple-tapping 
time  came  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  things  which  would  startle 
the  average  Chicago  boy. 

About  this  time  a  certain  Mr.  Bell,  whose  son  Leo  was  Ray- 
mond's great  chum,  became  interested  in  the  study  of  insects  and 
bugs  which  affect  the  crops.  He  undertook  to  furnish  the  govern- 
ment officials  with  a  lot  of  data  which  was  missing  from  their 
records,  and  of  course  the  boys  were  to  do  quite  a  lot  in  helping 
him. 

Father  Spalding  uses  Chapters  XIII  to  XXII  very  nicely  as 
a  vehicle  for  his  knowledge  of  entomology,  and  which  interest  even 
one  who  doesn't  know  he  least  thing  about  ''bugs."  These  chap- 
ters are  taken  up  with  the  boy's  efforts  to  further  the  cause  of 
science  in  farming  and  fruit-raising.  Their  money  prizes  which 
were  the  reward  for  having  found  new  insects  were  spent  in  buying 
two  windows  for  the  parish  church. 

When  their  work  was  finished  Raymond  started  back  to  Chi- 
cago to  school  and  to  astound  his  fellows  with  tales  of  immense 
stretches  of  open  country  which  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  most 
young  Chicagoans. 

All  one  can  say  after  reading  the  book  is  that  it  is  diverting, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  highly  instructive.  The  way  the  author 
explains  how  each  thing  was  done  shows  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
writing  about.  Father  Spalding  has  written  several  boys'  stories, 
all  good,  but  in  this  book  he  has  made  a  crown  for  himself, — a 
cro^Ti  which  marks  him  as  the  king  of  juvenile  story  writers. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  attempt  a  short  sketch  of 
a  truly  delightful  novel  which  has  just  reached  our  table.  It  is 
none  other  than  ''Faustula, "  fresh  from  the  pen  of  John  Ayseough. 
The  very  name  of  the  author  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  bring  be- 
fore the  reader's  mind  such  successful  novels  as  Marotz,  Hurdcott 
and  Mezzogiorno;  but  in  ''Faustula"  it  is  our  honest  opinion  that 
he  has  more  than  surpassed  himself.  Philosopher,  poet  and  cul- 
tured writer,  he  is  a  satirist  of  high  order  and  his  satire  enhances 
the  charm  of  his  book. 

Faustula  was  a  girl  of  illustrious  Roman  birth, — her  father 
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being  able  to  claim  descent  from  the  shepherd  who  foster-fathered 
Romulus, — who  was  forced  to  become  a  Vestal  Virgin.  There  were 
several  reasons  why  a  beautiful  girl,  as  Faustula  was,  should  be- 
come a  Vestal.  In  the  first  place  her  mother  was  dead,  and  her 
father  marrying  again  could  not  stand  to  see  his  daughter  mo- 
lested by  a  new  step-mother ;  besides  her  wedding  dowry  had  dwin- 
dled to  almost  nothing  as  a  result  of  the  inroads  made  upon  it  by 
her  brother  Tatius.  Rather  than  see  his  daughter  ill-used  at  home. 
for  he  was  not  man  enough  to  demand  his  rights,  and  unwilling 
to  supply  her  with  a  new  dowry,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Atrium  Vestae  and  placed  his  daughter  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  goddess  when  she  was  ten  years  old. 

While  visiting  at  the  country  house  of  her  Aunt  Sabina,  Faus- 
tula became  acquainted  with  a  Christian  boy  who  was  about  the 
same  age  as  she  was.  A  childish  love  sprung  up  between  them,  a 
love  which  bore  directly  on  the  execution  of  Faustula  later  on. 
However,  she  spent  her  ten  years  as  a  novice,  learning  the  many 
duties  of  a  Vestal,  and  the  more  she  learned  the  more  she  became 
convinced  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  and  the  other 
gods  and  goddesses  for  that  matter,  was  all  humbug.  Although 
a  pagan  by  birth  and  training,  she  could  not  believe  that  Apollo 
could  strike  one  dead  with  his  dreadful  thunderbolts.  At  any 
rate  she  went  about  her  duties  mechanically,  biit  in  her  heart  she 
would  never  talk  herself  into  becoming  a  priestess,  never  imagine 
herself  devoted  to  Vesta  for  it  was  contrary  to  a  nature  such  as 
hers  to  feign  anything,  to  ape  anything,  to  take  anything  for 
granted,  because  it  happened  to  be  convenient. 

After  she  had  been  a  Vesta  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  she 
met  Fabian,  the  Christian  love  of  her  childhood.  He  was  in  the 
army  now  and  seldom  came  to  Rome,  but  by  means  of  a  slave  they 
had  a  means  of  communication.  Soon  his  love  for  her  caused  him 
to  write  a  letter  which  his  brother  was  to  deliver.  The  letter  was 
in  some  way  found  on  the  brother  *s  person  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  flogging  for  attempting  to  corrupt  a  Vestal.  The  sen- 
tence was  to  be  carried  out  at  games  given  by  the  city  prefect. 
Faustula  of  course  attended  w^ith  the  Vestals,  who  occupied  the 
Imperial  box.  Thinking  it  was  Fabian,  she  acknowledged  in  her 
distress  that  she  too  was  a  Christian.  She  was  accused  of  having 
broken  her  vows  to  Vesta  and  condemned  to  die  by  being  buried 
alive.  After  some  time  the  sentence  was  carried  out.  and  Faus- 
tula died,  fortified  by  the  baptism  of  desire. 

It  is  a  wonderful  storv.     It  delineates  Roman  life  with  won- 
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derful  charm  and  rare  appeal,  and  in  sweetness,  delicacy,  tender- 
ness and  purity  *'Faustula"  is  a  masterpiece. 

This  novel  can  be  had  from  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  etc.,  in 
a  handsome  binding,  for  $1.35  net. 

*  *  The  Little  Cardinal, ' '  Olive  Katherine  Parr ;  Benziger  Bros. ; 
$1.25. 

An  interesting,  instructive  story  for  young  people,  yes  and 
their  elders,  too.  A  great  Cardinal  becoming  the  fast  friend  of  a 
supposed  boy  of  the  slums  can't  fail  to  hold  one's  attention. 
Uriel  Adair,  an  orphan,  living  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  great 
City  of  London,  is  the  dominating  character,  around  whom  cen- 
tre the  various  developments  of  the  story.  No,  there  is  no  plot  in 
this  story,  but  it  teems  with  human  interest  and  heart  throbs  from 
title  page  to  * '  finis. ' '  Our  ' '  Little  Cardinal "  is  an  innocent,  manly 
and  charitable  boy,  with  thoughts  and  aspirations  worthy  of  a 
much  older  person.  With  such  traits  of  character  he  becomes  a 
favorite  with  his  foster-mother,  Mere  Dubois,  his  school  teacher, 
Beauty  the  policeman,  and  his  classmates.  He  wins  first  prize  in 
the  Cardinal's  competition,  and  in  his  essay  expresses  the  wish  to 
become  a  Cardinal,  giving  as  his  reason  that  in  such  a  high  place 
he  can  help  poor  children.  Father  Pat  and  the  Cardinal  become 
interested  in  the  lad  and  discover  he  is  the  son  of  a  noble  lord, 
who  was  cut  off  by  an  irate  father  for  marrying  for  love  and  not 
position.  Uriel  comes  to  his  own,  and  with  regrets  is  forced  to 
leave  his  old  favorites  and  friends  and  live  like  a  real  lord.  In  his 
new  position,  not  forgetful  of  his  friends,  he  builds  an  altar  for 
Father  Pat,  gives  a  gold  watch  to  Beauty  the  copper,  and  restores 
to  Mere  Dubois  her  farm  in  France. 

In  his  visits  to  the  slums  to  help  a  poor  little  girl,  Uriel  is 
viciously  attacked  by  the  girl's  drunken  father,  and  fatally  in- 
jured. He  shelters  the  girl's  father,  and  says  he  fell  down  the 
stairs.  The  poor  drunken  parent  repents  and  dies  from  remorse 
and  despair.  Smith,  the  father,  confesses  his  deed  to  Father  Pat, 
whilst  Uriel  confesses  his  deception  to  the  Cardinal.  The  seal 
of  confession  closes  forever  the  lips  of  both  confessors,  who  al- 
though fast  friends,  never  hint  at  the  secret  each  holds  hidden. 
Uriel  died  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  has  given  his  life  to  save 
another  little  friend  from  a  vicious  parent.  A  pretty  love  story 
between  Uriel's  American  teacher  and  a  young  English  lord,  in 
which  the  little  hero  plays  an  unconscious  though  important  part, 
ends  in  the  proverbial  manner  and  they  live  happily  ever  after. 
A  book  to  be  read  with  profit  by  old  and  young. 
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Hmong  tbe  fIDaoasines. 

Holly  decorations,  Christmas  stories,  timely  suggestions  for 
Christmas  gifts,  are  some  of  the  significant  warnings  given  by  the 
magazines  to  the  effect  that  old  Kris  Kringle  will,  soon,  once  more 
be  on  his  rounds  in  his  stocking-filling  quest.  Before  the  next  issue 
of  The  Review  appears  we  will  have  begun  to  date  our  letters 
'*1913,"  so  the  Magazine  Reviewer  takes  this  opportunity  to  wish 
his  readers  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

We  are  accustomed  to  receive  Scientific  American  in  plain 
black  and  white,  but,  occasionally,  the  publishers  depart  from 
this  austerity  and  enhance  the  usual  attractiveness  of  the  maga- 
zine with  a  colored  cover  design.  The  design,  as  a  rule,  depicts 
some  picturesque  phase  of  industrial  life;  and,  as  the  execution 
of  the  cover  designs  has,  in  every  case  so  far,  been  masterly,  we 
hope  that  the  publishers  will  continue  their  ''lenient"  policy.  In 
a  recent  number  of  Scientific  we  read  of  a  labor-saving  device  which 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  reference  library.  It  is  a 
photographic  device  which  delivers  within  a  few  minutes  a  dupli- 
cate of  a  design  or  drawing,  or  of  a  page  of  a  magazine  or  book, 
thereby  saving  one  the  onerous  task  of  transcribing  long  passages 
or  copying  cuts,  not  to  mention  the  saving  in  time. 

It  appears  that  Saturday  Night  has  been  criticizing  our  Civil 
Service  in  the  performance  or,  as  Saturday  Night  would  have  it,  in 
the  mis-performance  of  its  work.  To  this  criticism  The  Civilian 
vigorously  objects,  declaring  that  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency, 
which  sometimes  crops  up  in  the  Service,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Service  itself,  but  to  the  patronage  system,  according  to  which 
not  a  few  civilians  receive  appointments.  A  case  in  point  is  cited. 
A  financial  department  needed  a  man  of  certain  educational  quali- 
fications for  its  outside  service.  A  Patronage  Committee  of  35 
men  disputed  about  the  appointment,  and  when  they  could  not  agree 
upon  a  nominee,  they  cleverly  decided  that  the  department  did  not 
need  a  man.  It  developed  that  the  Committee  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  office  to  which  they  were  about  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment. Finally  a  bricklayer,  without  education,  or  any  previous 
financial  training,  was  nominated  to  the  vacant  position.  If  this 
case  is  authentic  and,  as  the  article  claims,  typical,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  Canada  certainly  has  a  grievance. 

The  Missionary  contains,  in  its  November  issue,  a  short  poem 
in  memory  of  Fr.  Doyle  from  the  pen  of  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
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upon  whom  the  University  of  Ottawa  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1891.  The  poem  is  written  in  stately  penta- 
meter verse  and  the  appreciation  of  Fr.  Doyle  is,  we  venture  to 
assert,  exact.  ''The  University  Mission"  is  an  interesting  article 
telling  how  the  Catholic  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
procured  a  student  chapel  and  a  student  chaplain.  Although  the 
University  is  non-sectarian,  the  Catholic  students,  boys  and  girls, 
by  their  splendid  organization,  are  a  recognized  power  in  univer- 
sity affairs,  possesses  a  club  house,  and  print  their  own  paper,  The 
Catholic  Student. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Ave  Maria  tells  us  of  an  interesting 
episode  which  occurred  not  long  ago  in  South  Algeria.  In  an  en- 
gagement with  the  tribesmen  of  the  region  a  French  commandant 
was  mortally  wounded.  Being  told  that  he  had  only  three  or  four 
hours  to  live  he  expressed  a  desire  for  the  services  of  a  priest.  His 
remark  was  overheard  by  an  aviator  attached  to  the  company,  a 
Lieutenant  Bregard.  The  young  lieutenant  offered  his  services, 
and,  at  the  commandant  ^s  bidding,  he  made  a  flight  of  some  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  nearest  town,  found  a  chaplain, 
and  brought  him  and  the  Holy  Viaticum  back  in  the  monoplane 
to  the  dying  chief's  bedside.  The  priest  was  just  in  time  to  ad- 
minister the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  An  article  in  the  same  nu- 
ber  of  the  Ave  Maria,  under  the  caption  "An  Old-Time  Irish  Phy- 
sician," tells  us  many  interesting  anecdotes  in  the  life  of  an  Irish 
doctor  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  material  is  drawn  from  the 
diary  or  fee  book  of  one  Dr.  Thos.  Arthur  of  the  family  of  Fitz- 
william.  It  is  written  in  Latin  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  ailments 
and  diseases  had  practically  the  same  names  three  hundred  years 
ago  as  they  have  to-day. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Educational  Review  is  a  striking  print 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  signing  the  death  warrant  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  Stern  determination  is  evidenced  in  the  pose,  as  well  as 
in  the  expression  of  the  Queen,  and  perhaps,  too,  a  little  of  malice. 
The  print  is  a  copy  from  a  painting  by  A.  Liezen-Mayer.  We 
remember  reading  in  the  October  number  of  The  Review  an  article 
on  the  remarkable  condition  of  higher  education  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  namely,  the  existence  of  more  universities  than  are 
needed.  In  the  November  issue  is  published  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  one  of  the  smallest  universities,  King's  College,  who 
takes  exception  to  many  of  the  criticisms  of  his  institution  offered 
by  the  previous  article.  He  claims  that,  while  the  students  are  not 
many,  it  is  quality,  not  quantity,  which  is  desired;  moreover,  the 
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institution  is  now  beginning  to  forge  ahead,  and  a  substantial 
fund  for  its  maintenance  is  being  raised  by  its  friends  .  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  too  many  institutions  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  teaching  parallel  courses  in  science  and  arts,  and  the 
sooner  they  come  to  an  understanding,  by  affiliation  or  any  other 
means,  so  that  each  will  specialize,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  in  some 
of  the  sciences  or  in  arts,  the  better  for  education  down  east. 

An  article  on  China  in  a  recent  issue  of  America  throws  some 
light  on  the  standing  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  country.  It 
will  surprise  most  people  to  hear  that  two-thirds  of  the  Christian 
Chinese  are  Catholics,  while  the  other  third  are  Protestants  of  all 
denominations.  Ignorance  of  this  condition  of  affairs  has  been 
caused,  principally,  by  the  numerous  reports  and  statements  made 
annually  by  the  various  Protestant  Chinese  missions.  In  this  de- 
partment of  the  missionary  work  the  Catholic  priests  have  proved 
unskilled.  However,  according  to  the  best  data  available,  we  learn 
that  there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  Catholia  Chinese,  but 
only  1,498  European  and  752  Chinese  priests  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  needs.  Money,  also,  is  not  very  plentiful.  A  seminary 
for  foreign  missions  has  been  established  at  Ossining,  N.Y.,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  satisfy,  in  part,  the  demand  for  English-speaking 
priests  in  China. 

The  December  number  of  the  Canadian  Messenger  has  a  con- 
cise statement  of  social  and  religious  conditions  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  While  the  population  is  almost  entirely  Catholic  and 
is  noted  for  its  piety,  yet  the  laws  of  the  country  contain  clauses 
which  would  give  almost  unlimited  scope  to  the  activities  of 
an  anti-clerical  party  did  such  a  party  ever  secure  the  reins  of 
government.  However,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  this 
at  present.  \ 


ip)riorum  XTemporum  Jfloree, 


Rev.  J.  Meehan,  '00,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  curate 
at  Belleville,  has  been  appointed  parish  priest  of  Morrisburg. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Keeley,  '03,  has  been  transferred  from  curate  at 
Morrisburg  to  curate  at  Belleville  to  replace  Father  Meehan. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Sloan,  '06,  the  earnest  and  energetic  young  priest, 
who  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  curate  at  Chapeau  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  appointed  parish  priest  of  Whitney. 
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Rev.  M.  Doyle,   '08,  of  Renfrew  succeeds  Father  Sloan  as 
curate  of  Chapeau. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Cote,  '09,  of  Peterborough,  Ont.,  paid  a  visit  to 
his  alma  mater  during  the  past  month. 

Mr.  Frank  Plefferman,  one  of  last  year's  students  renewed 
old  acquaintances  while  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Capital. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Quilty,  Douglas,  and  Father  Brunet,  secretary  to 
the  Archbishop,  Ottawa,   called  during  the  month. 

Rev.  Father  Dorion  Rheaume  has  been  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  Smith's  Fall's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Frederick  MacDougall,  matric    '09,  is  home  on  a  visit 
from  the  Troy  Polytechnic  School. 

Among  those  who  favored  us  with  a  call  while  in  the  Capital 
for  the  McG ill- Varsity  game  were  the  following: 

A.  Couillard,  '09. 
Andrew  Murtagh. 

R.  MacDougall. 

B.  Tait. 

R.  Renaud. 
B.  Conroy. 

Rev.  J.  J.  McDonell,  '02,  is  at  present  exercising  his  priestly 
functions  at  Cornwall. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Valiquet,   '02,  is  a  successful  doctor  of  this  city. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Hammersley,  O.M.I.,  M.A.,  of  the  class  of  '02  is 
professor  of  Greek  and  Physics  in  his  alma  mater. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Martin,  M.A.,  is  at  present  Prefect  of  Studies  in 
D'Youville  College,  Buffalo. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Burns,   '02,  is  a  successful  lawyer  of  New  York 
City,  N.Y. 

Mr.  .  W.  O'Brien,  '02,  is  engaged  in  the  railway  business  in 
this  city. 

Rev.  A.  11.  Kunz,  O.M.I.,  '02,  has  charge  of  financial  tffairs 
in  Holy  Angels  College,  Buffalo. 
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©bituarip. 

JOSEPH  SIMARD,  12. 

It  is  our  sorrowful  task  to  chronicle  from  time  to  time  the 
death  of  an  alumnus.  In  this  month's  issue  we  are  called  upon 
to  record  the  demise  of  J.  Simard  who  just  went  forth  from  the 
portals  of  Alma  Mater  in  June  last  in  the  full  flush  and  vigor 
of  Manhood.  **Joe"  as  we  were  wont  to  call  him  while  in  our 
midst,  returned  after  graduation,  to  his  home  in  Ville  Marie 
filled  with  high  hopes  as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him. 
But  alas  his  aspirations  were  blasted  shortly  after  he  reached 
the  parental  roof,  by  a  nervous  breakdown,  a  direct  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  his  seven  years'  conscientious  study.  In  this  en- 
feebled condition  he  was  seized  with  pneumonia,  which  in  turn 
gave  way  to  typhoid  fever,  and  although  he  struggled  valiantly 
to  overcome  the  ravages  of  these  maladies,  Divine  Providence 
had  willed  it  otherwise,  and  on  Thursday,  Dec.  5,  consoled  by 
al  the  rites  of  holy  mother  church,  he  yielded  up  his  pure  spirit 
to  its  Maker. 

During  his  course  at  college  his  independence  of  character 
and  his  kindly  disposition  bound  his  fellow-students  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  true  friendship.  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
him  most,  and  those  alone  knew  the  depth  and  truth  of  his 
friendship.  He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  different 
athletic  organizations  about  college,  particularly  the  football 
club,  being  responsible,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  team's  suc- 
cess last  fall,  by  the  able  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  he 
led  the  rooters'  club. 

To  the  sorrowing  family  The  Revieio  extends  its  sympathy 
at  the  loss  of  a  son  and  brother,  who  at  such  an  early  age  was 
taken  from  them;  an  age  when  high  aspirations  are  enkindled 
and  honorable  ambitions  formed,  and  in  his  case  when  the  light 
of  success  seemed  about  to  shed  its  splendor  upon  him.  May 
his  soul  rest  in  peace  is  our  earnest  prayer. 

GEORGE  P.  MURPHY,  Matric  '99. 

On  Sunday,  Oct;  27,  Mr.  G.  P.  Murphy  died  suddenly  at 
his  late  residence,  605,  187th  street,  New  York  City. 
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The  late  Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in  Ottawa  and  received  his 
education  at  Ottawa  University,  but  has  resided  in  New  York 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
banking  and  brokerage  business  on  Wall  street. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  children  in  New  York ; 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Murphy  of  Nelson  street,  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anna  Murphy  of  this  city; 
ajad  two  brothers  Joseph  and  William  of  New   xork.    R.  I.  P. 

IVANHOE  DESROSIERS,  '09. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  30,  the  sad  news  reached  us  of  the  death 
of  Ivanhoe  DesRosiers,  B.A.,  B.S.,  eldest  son  of  L.  A.  DesRosiers, 
of  the  Public  Works  Department.  He  died  at  Saskatoon  very 
suddenly.  His  relatives  in  the  city  did  not  know  he  was  ill  until 
he  had  passed  away.  A  sad  circumstance  in  connection  with  his 
death,  is  that  he  was  to  have  started  for  home  the  day  he  died. 

After  securing  his  B.A.  here  in  1909  he  entered  upon  a 
brilliant  course  of  science  in  McGill  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  last  May,  securing  his  degree  of  B.L..  with  highest 
honours. 

Soon  after  leaving  McGill  he  went  to  Saskatoon  and  entered 
the  firm  of  Webster  &  Co.,  architects  where  his  exceptional 
talents  soon  brought  him  into  prominence.  Besides  being  unusu- 
ally clever  he  possessed  a  pleasing  personality  that  won  the 
friendship  of  all,  and  his  untimely  death  is  deeply  regretted. 

Besides  his  parents  who  live  in  this  city,  he  leaves  three 
brothers  Arthur,  Augustus  and  Joseph  and  a  sister  Emma. 

To  the  sorrowing  family  The  Review  extends  its  sincerest 
sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  affliction. 
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Rev.  Fr.  Dozois,  O.M.I.,  Provincial  of  the  order,  was  a  visitor 
last  month. 

Dr.  David  Peterson  of  New  York,  whose  sons  were  educat- 
ed at  the  University,  called  on  ns  dnring  his  visit  to  Ottawa  in 
December. 

Father  D 'Ortolan,  O.M.I.,  from  Rome.  Italy,  honoured  us 
with  a  visit  last  month.  Father  D 'Ortolan  is  a  noted  scientific 
writer. 

''Rummy"  Reaume,  the  famous  outside  wing  of  the  vic- 
torious Argonaut  football  team,  visited  us  when  in  Ottawa  last 
month. 

"Dutch"  Gonter,  likewise  famous  in  football  circles,  came 
to  see  his  friends  when  the  Toronto  'Varsity  team  came  to 
Ottawa  for  the  play  off  with  McGill.  It  was  not  Dutch's  fault 
that  Toronto  didn't  win. 

Rev.  Father  Leacj^  of  Ogdensbury,  paid  his  friends  at  the 
University,  a  flying  visit  last  month.  The  genial  Father  is  al- 
ways welcome,  the  trouble  being  that  he  will  never  stay  long 
enough. 

Mr.  Laurie  Roberts  and  Mr.  Roddy  McDougall  paid  us  a 
visit  about  two  weeks  ago.  They  are  staunch  friends  of  Ottawa 
University  and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  for 
many  acts  of  kindness.     Come  again! 
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IfiLBIII! 


Ottawa  College,  during  the  last  few  years  has  not  main- 
tained the  same  high  standard  in  hockey,  as  befits  her  prowess 
in  other  athletic  departments.  For  two  years  the  students  have 
supported  a  somewhat  weak  and  poorly  conditioned  team.  On  this 
account  interest  had  begun  to  wane. 

Last  year  the  team  had  no  regular  practice  hours;  they 
were  practically  devoid  of  all  but  the  necessary  equipment,  and 
worst  of  all  there  was  no  scramble  for  places,  so  few  were  the 
number  of  candidates  qualified  to  play  in  a  senior  series.  Yet 
even  under  such  trying  conditions  they  managed  to  win  one 
section  of  the  Intercollegiate,  but  were  hopelessly  out-classed  in 
the  saw-off.  However  let  us  treat  all  this  as  a  regrettable 
recollection,  which  we  will  strive  to  entirely  blot  out  this  year. 

THIS  YEAR'S  OUTLOOK 

College  have  entered  the  Tnterprovincial  Hockey  League, 
which  at  present  represents  the  fastest  brand  of  winter  sport 
outside  the  professional  league.  Some  enthusiasts  have  even 
stated  that  there  is  more  snap,  vim  and  class  displayed  at  the 
present  time  in  the  amateur  union,  than  will  ever  be  seen  in 
Sammy  Lichtenstein's  big  circus.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  "simon  pures"  have  a  following  in 
Ottawa  which  certainly  rivals  that  of  the  senior  organization. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  College  will  have  to  step  some  to 
make  a  creditable  showing  in  their  new  venture.  In  other 
years  College's  entrance  to  such  a  high  class  league  would  have 
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evoked  a  loud  laugh  from  the  independent  ratepayers  of  Ot- 
tawa, but  this  year  the  daily  papers  have  already  heralded  us 
as  championship  contenders.  And  they  have  struck  the  right 
note — even  if  we  do  say  it  ourselves. 

The  fact  that  the  College  ''scouf — ^Jim  Kennedy— made 
absolutely  no  bid  to  obtain  several  of  the  local  city  stars,  is 
proof  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  need  to  go  beyond  our  own 
stone  wall  for  players.  The  array  of  material  which  is  this  year 
pursuing  their  studies  (when  I  say  pursuing  their  studies  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  always  behind!)  within  our  campus,  is 
sufficient  to  round  out  a  pretty  smooth  aggregation.  There  are 
no  less  than  six  contenders  for  the  goal  position,  while  Eddie 
O'Leary,  ''Chump"  O'Neil,  McCart,  Ketchum,  Tommy  Kent 
and  Gilligan  are  all  seeking  places  on  the  defence.  O'Neil 
played  with  Cliffsides  when  they  held  the  amateur  cup;  McCart 
is  an  O.H.A.  product;  Kent  played  in  the  famous  Manitoba 
league  last  winter,  and  O'Leary  was  on  last  year's  defence. 

Nagle,  Chartrand,  Kelley,  Poulin  and  Killian,  who  composed 
last  year's  line  are  all  back.  The  new  men  include  Brouse,  last 
year  a  sensation  in  Toronto;  O'Neil,  who  for  four  years  cap- 
tained Arnprior-Lower  Ottawa  Valley  champions;  Dore  of  the 
same  team,  who  has  been  offered  tempting  terms  to  turn  pro- 
fessional; Braithwaite,  a  beautiful  stick  handler,  but  a  trifle 
light.  These  players  are  all  fit  for  fast  company,  and  there  are 
a  few  dozen  more  who  will  be  tried  out  and  given  every  chance 
to  make  good. 

Loud  cheers!  College  have  at  last  obtained  regular  prac- 
tice hours.  They  will  have  three  every  week  at  the  Arena  so 
that  prime  asset — condition — will  not  be  lacking  this  year.  New 
and  natty  uniforms  have  been  purchased  and  the  team  will  this 
year  be  perfectly  accoutred.  Combining  the  new  men — the  rink 
accommodation — perfect  condition  and  respectable  outfits,  we 
are  at  least  able  to  say  that  College  will  make  a  hefty  bid  to 
once  more  occupy  her  long  deserted  place  in  local  hockey  circles. 

HOCKEY  TIPS. 

Taking  as  a  precedent  last  year's  experience,  College  will 
once  more  go  barnstorming  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
Leaving  on  the  23rd  of  Dec.  they  will  play  in  Hamilton  on  the 
24th,  stop  off  at  Detroit  for  the  25th  and  26th,  Cleveland  on  the 
27th  and  28th.  From  this  date  they  will  leave  for  Syracuse  and 
perform  there  on  the  29th  and  30th.    Taking  to  the  railroad  tiei 
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they  will  meet  McGill  University  in  New  York  on  the  4th  Jan. 
and  will  probably  end  the  tour  in  Boston  on  the  6th.  They  will 
take  along  11  or  12  players  with  a  coach  and  Rev.  Fr.  Stanton 
in  charge.  It  will  serve  to  put  the  team  in  good  shape  for  their 
regular  league  season. 

INTERMURAL  LEAGUE. 

The  outlaw  league  will  again  be  in  existence.  All  senior 
players  will  be  denied  admittance  because  after  playing  organ- 
ized hockey  it  would  be  too  difficult  for  them  to  conform  to  the 
peculiar  rules  which  predominate  in  this  Texas  league.  Arts, 
Commercial,  Philosophers,  and  Juniors  will  all  be  represented 
and  some  interesting  developments  w^ill  surely  result.  Con 
Mulvihill,  the  well  known  fight  promoter,  will  handle  the  des- 
tinies of  this  modern  gladiatorial  representation.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Landriau,  the  local  Thespian,  will  assist  in  the  staging  of  the 
comedy. 


®t  Xocal  interest 


The  announcement  that  Alma  Mater  will  in  all  liklihood 
figure  in  an  American  football  series  when  the  1913  season  ar-, 
rives  has  created  no  small  amount  of  interest  in  collegian  circles. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  American  game, — partly,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  partisan  feeling,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  brilliant 
style  of  football  which  the  United  States  collegians  play — attracts 
at  each  fixture  crowds  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  spectators, 
the  general  concession  is  that  the  novelty  would  be  a  welcome 
one.  With  the  knowledge  that  Father  Stanton  has  of  the  Am- 
erican game,  coupled  with  his  experience  as  one  of  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  the  Canadian  autumnal  sport,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  garnet  and  grey  would  be  able  to  place  on  the  gridiron 
an  eleven  which  would  be  quite  capable  of  displaying  the  mettle 
of  the  Canuck  pigskin  artists. 
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A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  displayed  by  the  collegians 
in  the  active  preparations  which  are  now  under  way  for  the 
production  of  the  drama  "Julius  Caesar."  The  caste  has  been 
selected  and  the  principal  roles  will  be  filled  by  students  who, 
by  present  indications,  should  give  a  creditable  account  of 
themselves.  The  caste  will  include  such  "bad  actors"  as  Win- 
field  Kaekett,  who  will  play  the  title  role,  Sammie  Lee,  as  Brutus, 
Fabe  Poulin  as  Cassius,  Alex.  Cameron  as  Casca  and  Lawrence 
Landriau  as  Mark  Antony.  Mr.  Harry  Hayes,  the  well-known 
local  actor,  is  lending  the  students  valuable  assistance,  and  Rev. 
Fathers  Stanton,  Normandin  and  Lajeunnesse  will  also  coach 
the  budding  thespians.  liehearsals  are  being  held  regularly, 
and  if  possible  the  play  will  be  staged  at  the  Russell  in  January. 

«     «     * 

The  students  of  the  "Big  Yard"  had  a  very  enjoyable  time 
on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  7th.  As  a  result  of  the  energetic 
efforts  put  forth  by  a  committee  which  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
Lahaie,  Kelly,  Chantal  and  Cornellier,  a  stag  dance  had  been 
arranged,  and  proved  a  huge  success.  The  festivities  com- 
menced about  half  past  seven,  and  the  programme  included  six- 
teen "merry  glides."  During  the  intermission  the  boys  repaired 
to  the  refectory,  there  to  partake  of  an  appetizing  spread. 
Among  the  guests  of  the  evening  were  Jim  Kennedy,  Ernie  Rain- 
both,  Jack  Salmon  and  Silver  Quilty.  Rev.  Father  Latulippe 
was  in  charge  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

#     *     * 

The  annual  feast  of  St.  Catherine's  banquet  was  held  by 
the  French  students  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  24th  and  proved  a 
decided  success.  The  banquet  was  held  in  the  senior  refectory, 
and  the  spread  was  in  all  respects  a  most  sumptuous  one.  After 
the  wants  of  "mineself"  had  been  amply  satisfied,  the  collegians 
repaired  to  the  recreation  hall  to  enjoy  a  splendid  programme, 
including  songs,  declamations  and  orchestra  selections.  Before 
entering  upon  the  programme  Mr.  A.  Harris,  '13,  president  of 
the  French  Debating  Society,  addressed  the  assembly,  referring 
to  the  taditions  of  the  day  in  well  chosen  words.  A  bachelor 
dance  brought  the  evening  to  a  close. 

«     *     # 

The  members  of  the  Washington  Club  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov,  26th,  for  the  purpose  of 
•lecting  oflficiers  for  the   coming  year.     Rey.   Father  Finnagan, 
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O.M.I.,  was  chosen  director,  and  the  executive  was  elected  ai 
follows :  President,  R.  C.  Lahaie,  '14 ;  Vice-President,  L.  Mc- 
Cormick;  Secretary,  F.  Higgins;  Treasurer,  M.  A.  Gilligan. 
Efforts  will  be  extended  to  make  the  Yv'^ashington  banquet  nest 
February  more  successful  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

•  «     * 

In  commemoration  of  the  American  Thanksgiving  Day,  the 
students  hailing  from  Uncle  Sam's  domains  enjoj^ed  a  sleigh 
drive  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  28th.  After  a  jolly  ride  about 
town  which  lasted  a])out  an  hour,  the  Yankees  returned  to  the 
University  where  an  inviting  "feed"  was  awaiting  them  in  the 
refrectory.  The  guests  of  the  evening  were  Rev.  Fathers  Stan- 
ton, Hammersley  and  Senecal.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  supper 
Mr.  Ralph  Lahaie,  president  of  the  Washington  club,  addressed 
a  few  w^ords  to  those  present.  Others  of  the  guests  also  spoke 
in  brief. 

•  «     # 

The  collegians  had  a  "night  off"  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov. 
17th,  a  very  pleasant  bachelor  celebration  being  enjoyed  in  the 
recreation  hall.  Musical  numbers,  for  the  most  part,  held  the 
boards,  and  every  number  was  w^ell  received  by  the  large  gath- 
ering. Mr.  Bay  Richards,  the  popular  friend  of  the  students, 
who  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  gave  a  brief  speech  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Intercollegiate  and  Interprovincial  foot- 
ball. Refreshments  were  served  by  the  Philosophers,  after 
which  the  usual  stag  dance  w^as  held,  the  "female  of  the  species" 
being  conspicuous  by  her  absence.     Mr.  James  Cusack  presided 

at  the  piano. 

«     «     • 

"Dutch"  Gonter,  the  star  half  back  of  the  ex-champion 
Varsity  football  fourteen,  was  the  guest  of  the  students  at 
dinner  on  Sunday,  Nov.  17th,  and  the  former  St.  Michael's 
player  made  a  decided  hit  with  the  collegians.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meal  "Dutch"  was  called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  was 
finally  persuaded  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  students.  Mr.  Gonter 
referred  to  the  defeat  of  the  blue  and  white  in  brief,  and  readily 
admitted  that  Toronto  had  lost  the  Intercollegiate  honors  to  a 
team,  which,  on  the  day's  play,  showed  marked  superiority  in 
all  departments.  "Dutch"  wished  the  garnet  and  grey  all  suc- 
cess in  their  gridiron  doings  next  fall,  and  wound  up  his  re- 
marks with  a  few  words  of  praise  for  Father  Stanton. 
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WEEKLY  DEBATES 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  English  Debating  Society  held 
on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  2nd,  the  audience  was  treated  to  a 
display  of  somewhat  fiery  oratory,  which  flowed  from  at  least 
two  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  The  opposing  debaters  took 
occasion  to  make  known  their  convictions  in  a  manner  both  elo- 
quent and  forcible.  The  question  of  the  debate  read,  "That  it 
is  advisable  that  the  modern  languages,  science  and  history 
should  replace  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Arts  Course.*'  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Landriau,  T.  J.  Hunt  and  J.  P.  Gilhooly  upheld  the  reso- 
lution, whilst  the  opposing  forces  included  Messrs.  J.  M.  Chart- 
rand,  W.  M.  Hayden  and  E.  J.  Gorman.  The  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Cameron.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  C. 
Mulvihill,  J.  Leacy,  J.  O'Keefe,  J.  McEvoy,  and  J.  McMahon. 
Among  those  expressing  their  opinions  from  the  floor  cf  the 
house  were  Messrs.  linger.  Cross,  O'Neill,  Maher,  and  Lahaie. 

•  •  • 

The  navy  question  w^s  to  the  fore  at  the  sitting  of  the  de- 
bating society  which  occurred  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  14th. 
The  subject  of  the  argument  was  as  follows:  ''Canada  should 
assist  Great  Britain  to  maintain  her  naval  supremacy  by  the 
creation  of  a  distinct  Canadian  navy."  Affirming  the  necessity 
of  bringing  into  existence  a  distinct  navy  which  would  represent 
our  Dominion's  interest  in  the  retention  of  the  motherland's 
pride  of  position,  Messrs.  Leonard  Kelley  and  F.  Poulin  sus- 
tained the  contention  that  a  cash  contribution  to  England  would 
be  the  most  effective  method  of  giving  material  aid  to  the  coun- 
try under  the  protecting  aegis  of  whose  flag  Canada  has  grown 
from  a  colony  to  a  nation.  The  decision  of  the  judges  awarded 
the  palm  of  victorj^  to  the  affirmative.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cross  presided 
over  the  meeting  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  austere 
dignity  of  judge  was  assumed  by  Messrs.  Gilligan,  Hayden, 
Hogan  and  Gorman. 

•  •  • 

The  French  Debating  Society  held  its  first  fall  meeting  on 
Monday,  Nov.  11th  in  the  Lecture  Hall.  "Will  the  French 
language  subsist  in  Canada"  was  the  question  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly.  Messrs.  C.  Glaude  and  J.  Sauve  appeared 
for  the  affirmative,  while  the  negative  was  upheld  by  Messrs.  L. 
De  la  Durantaye  and  R.  Barrette.  The  negative  was  awarded 
th«  decision.    Mr.  Phil  Comellier  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chair- 
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man.  and  Messrs.    Perron,  Labelle,  Vian  and   Dubois  were  the 

judges. 

«  *  * 

''That  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  Dominion  government  to 
expend  money  on  the  amelioration  of  the  present  country  roads 
than  on  the  construction  of  a  national  highway,"  was  the  reso- 
lution of  the  debate  held  on  Monday  evoning,  Nov.  18th.  Speak- 
ing for  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  R.  C.  Lahaie,  G.  E.  Brennan 
and  W.  H.  Doran.  The  negative  was  upheld  by  Messrs.  G.  J. 
Rock,  W.  V.  Corrigan  and  C.  F.  Fink.  The  negative  was  victor- 
ious.    Mr.  L.  A.  Landriau  presided  over  the  meeting. 

*  »  » 

The  session  of  the  Mock  Parliament,  and  innovation  of  the 
French  Debating  Society,  opened  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  19th.  The 
questions  of  importance  which  were  referred  to  by  the  ''Gov- 
ernor" in  his  speech  from  the  throne  included  the  abolition  of 
trade  unions,  the  abolition  of  the  Senate,  and  the  construction 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  Mr.  A.  Harris,  '13,  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  Prime  Minister,  while  Mr.  J.  Dubois  led  the  Opposi- 
tion forces. 

»  •  # 

The  trust  question  occupied  the  attention  of  the  English 
debators  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  25th.  The  subject  of  the 
evening *s  argument  was  announced  by,  the  chairman  ''That  the 
welfare  of  society  demands  the  complete  suppression  of  trusts." 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Cusack,  J.  J.  T.  Gorman  and  TV.  T.  Foley,  favored 
the  resolution,  which  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Hogan,  J.  A. 
Grace  and  H.  J.  Fortune.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hackett  occupied  the  chair, 
the  negative  won  the  debate. 

*  •  « 

The  members  of  the  French  Debating  Society  gathered  to- 
gether on  Tuesday  evening  for  the  second  sitting  of  the  Mock 
Parliament.  The  vote  on  the  first  bill  was  taken  after  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  L.  Chantal.  The  result  of  the  ballot  was  a  close 
majority  for  the  government.  The  second  bill  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Senate  was  then  discussed,  Messrs.  P.  Dubois,  H.  Cour- 
tois  and  P.  Cornellier  being  speakers  of  the  evening. 
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junior  department. 


As  this  is  the  last  opportunity  the  Junior  Editor  has  of 
communicating  with  his  young  comrades  before  they  disperse 
for  the  long-looked  for  Xmas  holidays,  he  would  like  them  to 
keep  in  mind,  and  not  to  forget  amidst  the  amusements,  plea- 
sures and  happiness  of  home,  sweet  home,  the  following  from 
maturer  minds: 

**Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits.'* 

Family  intimacy  should  never  make  brothers  and  sisters 
forget  to  be  polite  to  each  other.'' 

**  Well-mannered  people  consult  the  wishes  of  others  rather 
than  their  own." 

**Good  manners  like  good  words,  cost  nothing,  and  are 
worth  everything." 

*'The  outward  forms  the  inner  man  reveal, 
We  guess  the  pulp  before  we  cut  the  peel." 

**A  man's  manners  are  a  mirror  in  which  he  shows  his  like- 
ness to  the  intelligent  observer." 

**Fine  manners  are  a  stronger  bond  than  a  beautiful  face. 
The  former  binds,  the  latter  only  attracts." 

**Wise  men  read  very  sharply  all  your  private  history  in 
your  look,  and  gait  and  behavior." 

The  weather-man,  by  the  continuous  rains  with  which  he 
has  favoured  us,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall,  has  made  it 
impossible  to  complete  our  football  schedule  and  thus  deprived 
the  Small  Yard  admirers  of  a  few  contests  which  bade  fair  to 
reduce  the  memorable  McGill- Varsity  struggle  to  the  second  rank. 

The  following  is  the  standing  of  the  teams : 

VARSITY  LEAGUE. 

Teams.    Captains.  Won  Lost      To  Play 

Tigers,  Langlois,  C 4  1  1 

Argonauts,  Moran,  A 4  2 

Canadians,  St.  Francois,  0.  . .  4  2 

College,    Nault,  J 3  2  1 
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On  the  season's  showing  the  championship  was  awarded  to 
the  Tigers,  and  Langlois,  together  with  his  team  mates,  will  have 
the  honour  of  having  their  names  engraved  on  the  famous 
''Kurd  Cup.'' 

The  Intercollegiate  League,  alias  Midget  League  was  left  in 
the  same  predicament  as  its  Senior. 

Teams.     Captains.  Won  Lost      To  Play 

College,  Koy  1 4  1  1 

Varsity,  Desmarais,   J 4  1 

Queens,  Lafleur,  R 1  4 

McGill,  Mcintosh, 0  5  1 

The  championship  honours  were  unanimously  conceded  to 
College. 

The  ex-Small  Yarders,  captained  by  Fahey,  failed  to  show 
their  last  year  form  in  a  game  against  the  present  upholders  of 
our  department's  prestige.  They  were  defeated  by  a  score 
14 — 7.  Our  representatives  were:  Nault,  Moran,  Genest,  Lang- 
lois,  Gravel,  St.  Francois  Leclair,  Deleseleuc,  Proulx,  Cook, 
Cunningham,  Leclair,  Lafontaine,  Ebbs  and  Chanron. 

K ^n   is  sure  to  be  found   in  the  Small  Yard    (where   he 

belonscs)  at  meal  hours,  but  outside  that — not. 

Everybody  has  prov^'ded  himself  with  a  pair  of  skates  and 
a  hockey  stick.  All  that  is  required  now  for  the  puck-chasers  is 
good  ice,  and  a  couple  of  days  of  cold  weather  will  do  that  for 
them. 

We  have  discovered,  amoncr  our  athletes,  a  giant  wrestler, 
in  O'B-i-n.    He  can  throw  all  the  kids  from  McGowan  to  White. 

If  "rep"  counts  for  s-nyihiv^.  S.  Y.  oue^ht  to  have  a  rattling 
good  team  for  hockey.  Renaud,  Moran.  Langlois.  Ebbs,  Nault, 
Ryan.  Cook  and  Genest  are  all  there  with  a  **rep"  twice  as  big 
as  themselves. 

The  boys  of  the  Junior  Department  showed  that  they  can 
enjoy  an  "at  home"  with  anybody  at  the  recent  entertainment 
tendered  them  by  the  Rev.  Prefects.  They  know  how  to  listen 
to  choice  music,  how  to  applaud  a  young  but  nevertheless  fluent 
orator — B-rr-t,  how  to  laugh  at  a  cleverly  told  story  and,  above 
all,  how  to  do  justice  to  a  lunch. 

The  Junior  Editor  begs  to  wish  all  his  companions  and  their 
beloved  parents,  "A  Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year." 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 


neater  Dei. 


**Et  qui  creavit  me,  requievit  in  tabernaculo  meo.'' 

0  Mary  how  I  envy  thee  the  grace, 

That  hid  within  thy  heart  the  Word  Divine, 

And  made  thy  life  a  thing  so  consecrate 

That  angels  knelt  in  throngs  before  thy  shrine. 

0  Virgin  lips  as  soft  as  full-blown  rose, 

Let  me  but  taste  the  sweetness  of  j^our  bliss 

When  bending  o'er  the  star-like  baby  face 

The  Mother  dropped  a  snowy,  radiant  kiss. 

0  eyes  that  gazed  into  the  liquid  depths 

Of  those  tAvo  gleaming  sapphire's  purest  blue 

That  shone  beneath  the  aureoled  baby  brow, 
Teach  me  the  secret  of  your  cloudless  hue. 

0  hands  that  pressed  the  throbbing  baby  heart 

Unto  that  lily-breast  in  close  embrace, 
Lead  me  through  paths  where  lurking  sin  besets 

And  bring  me,  with  Christ's  beauty,  face  to  face. 

-^Percy  Vernon. 
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H  Xetter  from  ©ytorb. 


Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Reverend  and  dear  Doctor  Sherry: 

Some  few  months  ago — in  fact  over  a  year  ago — you  asked 
me  to  write  something  to  you  for  The  Review.  I  promised  to  do 
so,  but  when  I  received  copies  of  last  year's  Revieiv  and  realized 
how  excellent  were  all  the  articles  appearing  therein,  my  courage 
failed  me.  This  year's  numbers  have  made  nie  all  the  less  anx- 
ious to  write  for  publication  in  a  paper  which  seems  to  cater  only 
to  writers  of  genius.  Terms  spent  on  such  works  as  the  Apologia 
Socratis,  the  Meno,  the  Philippics  of  Cicero  and  certain  portions 
of  that  dearly-beloved  friend  of  VA — Tacitus — ;  spare  moments 
spent  on  Real  Property,  Constitutional  History  and  kindred 
subjects,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  best  of  preparations  for  the 
task  I  have  in  hand,  so  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  causing 
a  number  of  The  Review — if  this  escapes  the  blue-pencil  of  the 
Rev.  editor — to  fall  below  the  usual  high-water  mark  of  excel- 
lence attained  by  U.  of  0.  literature. 

What  I  shall  write  about  next  worries  me.  I  could  possibly, 
by  touching  lightly  on  this  and  that  subject — give  a  very  super- 
ficial notion  of  things  Oxonian,  but  such  an  undertaking  would 
waste  time  and  would  be  more  tiresome  on  your  readers,  I  fear, 
than  the  present  introduction  to  life  at  Oxford.  I  am  only  going 
to  give  a  very  rough  sketch  of  what  things  first  happen  to  a 
newcomer — apart  from  the  social  side. 

The  experience  is  one  which  I  am  grateful  fell  to  my  lot, 
thanks  to  the  Selection  Committee  of  0.  U.  and  I  truthfully  and 
sincerely  say  that  I  hope  that  every  man  now  at  Ottawa  who  has 
it  in  his  power  will  work  as  never  before — in  every  way — and 
try  to  come  over  here  in  1916  and  redeem  the  reputation  of  Ot- 
tawa University. 

A  course  at  Oxford  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  man  who  has 
graduated  from  a  Canadian  or  American  university.  There  is 
here  what  those  in  the  know  call  atmosphere,  ''associations" 
which  tend  to  rub  off  any  rough  edges  that  have  been  left  by 
the  home  'varsity.  Having  a  degree — if  from  certain  universities 
— he  need  not  take  preliminary  exams.    I  have  taken  them  and 
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know  full  well  that  they  really  deserve  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
same  language  applied  by  Gen.  Sherman  to  war.  Another  and 
greater  consideration  is  that  as  a  rule  he  has  himself  well  enough 
in  hand  that  he  need  not  fall  into  many  pitfalls  to  be  found  in  a 
place  where  a  premium  is  placed  upon  work  by  very  near  the 
majority.  How  many  Oxford  men  say  "we  go  up  to  Oxford  to 
live  and  down  (on  vacs.)  to  study"? 

For  the  man  who  like  myself  and  many  others  comes  up 
without  a  degree,  these  prelims. — whether  in  classics  with  or 
without  honours,  in  Law  or  in  Science — gets  a  wonderful  train- 
ing in  that  vast  amount  of  thoroughness  in  principle  and  fact 
required  in  the  Final  Honours  Schools. 

To  be  allowed  to  take  these  latter,  or  to  try  the  Second 
Public  Examination,  as  they  are  called,  one  must  pass  a  First 
Public  Exam. — the  full  title  of  the  Prelims.  No  amount  of 
cramming  for  these  will  save  a  man  from  a  "plow."  Men,  of 
course,  do  get  through  who  do  very  little  work  at  Oxford,  but 
they  have  seen  most  of  the  matter  while  at  Public  School.  I 
may  say  here  that  a  boy  who  passes  his  Public  School,  gets 
through  "Smalls"  or  Responsions  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  up  to 
Oxford,  has  a  much  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics 
than  does  a  boy  who  passes  our  High  Schools  or  Collegiates.  On 
this  account  then  might  I,  who  have  been  through  the  mill,  offer 
a  little  advice  to  anyone  who  ever  intends  coming  to  Oxford — 
For  the  sake  of  your  oivii  good  time,  good  money  and  peace  of 
mind,  pay  serious  attention  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

Oxford  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where  Greek 
is  really  given  any  attention  and  unless  the  authorities  have  bona 
fide  evidence  that  a  man  has  what  is  called  a  "sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  Greek"  he  must  take  an  additional  in  that  subject.  Also 
unless  a  person  has  Senior  Standing,  i.e.  a  degree  from  some  cer- 
tain Colonial  and  American  universities,  he  is  obliged  to  satisfy 
"the  Moderators  in  Holy  Scripture  or  the  book  offered  in  sub- 
stitution thereof."  To  do  this  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  John  must  be  read  in  Greek  and  the  Acts  in  English.  Not 
only  must  one  translate  into  English  but  must  be  able  to  answer 
subject-matter  questions  set  in  Greek — contexts,  they  are  called. 
To  properly  answer  these  one  must  be  a  complete  atlas  of  ancient 
Palestine,  together  with  knowing  by  heart  "Who's  who  in  the 
Holy  Land,  B.C.  63 — A.D.  33."  The  same  manner  of  examina- 
tion is  also  used  in  the  Classical  Prelims.,  so  it  is  evident  that 
unless  one  is  extremely  lucky  cramming  is  useless. 
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Once  these  exams,  are  over  they  are  of  little  use  to  a  person. 
That  is  to  say  the  matter  a  person  studies  for  them  is  of  little 
use  on  the  finals.  Honour  Mods.  (Classics)  are  the  only  excep- 
tion possibly  to  this.  The  Modern  Language  Prelims,  are  some 
use  too.  Like  many  other  things,  this  Scripture  exam,  called 
''Divuers"  is  a  relic  of  the  past  and  will  I  presume  be  still  in 
force  in  Oxford  A.  D.  2012.  *'Mods,"  Greek,  gate-bills,  horse- 
trams  and — I  almost  forget  them,  vivas — are  also  institutions 
hallowed  by  custom  and  ancient  usage. 

Talking  about  ancient  customs,  I  might  say  that  a  **viva*' 
(viva  voce)  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  exam.  A  week  or  two 
after  the  written  part,  men  come  trooping  back  from  all  corners 
of  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  *'vivad"  for  anywhere  from  two 
to  thirty  minutes.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  mediaeval  custom. 
I  suppose,  of  a  public  defence  of  a  thesis  by  those  supplicating 
for  theological  degrees.  Anyway  the  viva  voce  takes  place,  is 
generally  disliked  and  useless,  unless  a  man  is  **on  the  line.*' 
If  he  has  passed  or  ''plowed,"  a  viva  is  of  absolutely  no  use. 
Vivas  on  the  finals  are  attended  by  anxious  and  loving  parents 
and  friends  who  accompany  the  family  hopeful  to  a  trial  before 
a  bench  of  examiners  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  a  man  make  all  kinds 
of  ridiculous  statements.  No  doubt  vivas  will  also  be  taking 
place  in  A.  D.  2012. 

Before  one  tries  his  finals  then,  he  must  pass  a  Prelim.,  un- 
less exempted  by  Senior  Standing,  and  before  trying  a  prelim., 
it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  ** smalls"  or  Responsions,  or  some 
exam,  considered  as  equivalent  thereto.  Such  is  the  general 
procedure.  There  is  also  something  else  that  everyone  passes 
through,  the  result  of  a  rather  quaint  ceremony — matriculation 
before  the  Vice  Chancellor. 

This  generally  takes  place  during  the  first  or  second  week 
one  is  up.  After  having  given  the  college  his  pedigree  and  sup- 
plied the  university  with  sufficient  data  to  trace  his  family  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  ''Fresher,"  having  decked  himself  in  cap 
and  gown  and  wearing  a  dark  suit,  white  shirt,  and  collar  and 
tie  of  the  same  immaculate  hue,  marches  to  the  Divinity  Schools 
accompanied  by  his  classmates.  Here  the  Vice-Chancellor — that 
person  who  is  the  uncrowned,  unless  you  consider  his  Doctor's 
hat  a  crown,  King  of  Oxford — enters,  preceded  by  his  beadle 
bearing  the  mace.  A  nice  little  speech  in  Latin  that  would  make 
even  Cicero  blush — for  the  real  Oxford  Latin  is  more  than 
Ciceronic,  it  is,  well  it's  Oxonian — starts  the  proceedings.    Each 
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man  in  answer  to  his  name  goes  up  and  receives  an  up-to-date 
copy  of  Statuta  et  Deer  eta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,  a  special 
memo,  to  undergraduates  and  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  Tom 
Brown  or  Verdant  Green,  as  his  name  may  be,  this  day  was  mat- 
riculated before  me.  Another  Latinic  outburst  concludes  the 
proceedings.  Henceforth  the  fresher  is  ''in  statu  pupillari"  and 
becomes  amenable  for  certain  offences  mentioned  in  the  special 
memo,  mentioned  above,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  various 
times  in  his  career  as  an  undergrad.  to  increase  the  university 
revenues  by  sums  which  vary  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
Proctor  on  the  particular  morning  the  unhappy  mortal  appears 
before  him. 

Of  course  the  town  police  have  very  little  to  do  with  us. 
Their  special  troubles  are  to  keep  a  fatherly  eye  upon  an  under- 
grad. who  may  be  treading  what  appears  to  him  a  very  tortuous 
way  home.  There  is  however  a  body  of  men  who  are  not  always 
so  kindly  disposed  towardss  us.  I  mean  the  Proctor  and  his 
henchmen  the  BuUers. 

The  Proctors  are  elected  annually  and  aided  by  the  B's 
preserve  the  peace.  The  henchmen  are  usually  retired  college 
servants  who  have  a  reputation  for  doing  the  100  in  flat  time. 
Nothing  so  upsets  an  Oxford  man  as  to  turn  round  a  corner  and 
come  across  five  men,  one  of  whom  growls  out  "Name  and 
college,  please:"  an  appearance  at  the  Proctor's  court  is  required 
next  morning.  This  individual  has  full  power  to  deal  as  he  likes 
with  the  culprits  and  as  a  rule  the  punishment  fits  the  crime. 

Some  of  the  crimes  may  be  hanging  around  the  stage  door 
(this  will  be  seldom  brok-en  in  future  as  the  edict  has  gone  forth 
from  the  sanctum  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  no  more  musical 
comedes  appear  in  Oxford),  attending  entertainments  which 
have  not  received  the  "Nihil  Obstat"  of  the  V.  C,  if  I  may  use 
the  term  without  disrespect,  playing  billiards,  except  between 
10  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  possessing  a  motor-cycle,  motor  or  aeroplane 
without  proctorial  permission,  smoking  in  public  while  wearing 
academical  dress  and  being  out  of  college  after  eight  p.m.  in  the 
winter  and  nine  p.m.  in  the  summer  without  wearing  a  gown. 
This  rule  is  seldom  lived  up  to.  It  is  custom  to  pay  the  fine  of 
5/-if  caught  rather  than  be  burdened  with  a  gown — though 
some  are  in  such  a  state  that  the  name  is  a  mockery — while  tak- 
ing the  nightly  constitutional  after  dinner  in  hall.  Academical 
dress  by  the  way,  must  be  worn  when  visiting  certain  University 
and  College  authorities,  and  when  going  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
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or  the  Examination  Schools.  To  the  latter  moreover  a  white  tie 
and  dark  suit  mnst  also  be  worn  at  examination  time.  The  white 
tie  is  a  mark  of  the  innocents  on  their  way  to  slaughter  in  the 
most  magnificent  place  of  execution  in  England.  The  schools 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 

AVelL  dear  Father,  I  think  I  have  taken  such  a  long  time  to 
show  the  preliminarj^  steps  and  general  regulations  here,  that 
'^ finish"  should  soon  make  its  appearance.  If  you  would  like 
to  hear  about  any  particular  side  of  Varsity  life,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it. 

Begging  pardon  for  having  been  so  long  winded  and  using 
such  an  utter  lack  of  construction,  I  am, 

Reverend  and  dear  Doctor. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  L.  McEVOY. 


Brutus. 


|N  the  tragedy,  Julius  Caesar,  Marcus  Brutus  is  the 
most  important  figure.  Upon  the  delineation  of  his 
character  Shakespeare  has  spent  more  care  and 
thought  than  on  any  other  in  the  play.  He  stands 
forth  among  the  Dramatist's  noblest  creations,  a  splendid  type 
of  honest  man.  In  a  measure,  his  character  was  drawn  from 
fancy,  for  Shakespeare  is  more  partial  to  him  than  is  history. 
But  even  the  integrity  of  a  Brutus  cannot  justify  a  rebellion 
without  sufficient  cause,  such  as  that  against  Julius  Caesar. 

As  I  picture  Brutus  in  my  mind's  eye,  he  is  a  tall  graceful, 
well-built  man.  His  hands  are  white,  slender  and  well  kept. 
His  hair  is  light  brown  and  straight.  His  long  face  is  clean 
shaven.  He  has  a  high  thoughtful  forehead,  overhanging  eye- 
brows, blue  eyes,  a  Roman  nose,  a  rather  weak  mouth,  with  full 
lips,  and  an  obstinate  chin.  He  is  a  pleasant,  noble-looking  man, 
obviously  a  student  and  a  dreamer. 

To  Cassius,  Brutus  appeared  a  desirable  ally.     He  was  held 
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in  high  esteem  by  all  the  Romans,  his  qniet  meditative  disposi- 
tion inspired  confidence.  He  was  supposed,  at  first,  to  be  Caesar's 
friend,  having  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from  the  Tmper- 
ator's  administration.  Thus  if  he  were  won  to  Cassius'  side, 
he  would  impart  to  it  an  air  of  truth,  patriotism  and  honesty, 
without  which  such  an  act  as  the  faction,  or  Cassius,  contemplat- 
ed, would  seem  mere  brutal,  jealous  murder.  Cassius  knows  that 
Brutus  is  weak,  that  he  lacks  penetration,  has  too  much  pride 
both  in  his  own  dignity  as  a  man  and  in  his  ancestors'  Repub- 
lican fame,  (which  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  maintain)  to  occupy 
a  position  under  a  tyrannical  ruler.  He  admires  and  loves 
Brutus  for  his  good  and  noble  qualities,  but  he  feels  sure  that 
he  can  be  seduced  from  his  loyalty  to  Caesar.  Cassius  has  not 
much  confidence  in  his  judgment.  All  through  their  partner- 
ship they  hold  opposite  opinions  on  important  questions  and  al- 
ways Cassius  is  justified,  especially  in  his  mistrust  of  Antony 
and  in  not  wishing  to  leave  their  camp  to  battle  at  Phillipi  with 
Octavius  and  Antony.  He  knows  Brutus  is  a  better  philosopher 
and  Stoic  than  he,  but  he  is  surprised  at  his  fortitude  concerning 
his  wife's  death.  Cassius  thinks  Brutus  is  foolish  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  act  against  his  personal  interest,  in  rising  against 
Caesar. 

To  Portia,  Brutus'  second  wife  (he  having  divorced  his  first 
one.  to  marry  Cato's  widowed  daughter)  he  is  a  faithful  loving 
husband.  A  great  deal  of  weakness  is  displayed  in  his  conduct 
to  her.  First  he  refuses  to  acquaint  her  with  the  cause  of  his 
uneasiness,  when  he  was  cogitating  about  Caesar,  then  after  her 
importunities,  he  is  willing  to  share  all  his  secrets  with  her. 
That  Cassius'  words  had  aroused  Brutus  is  proved  by  his  reply 
to  his  wife  when  she  says: — 

''Brutus  is  wise  and  were  he  not  in  health 
''He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it.'' 

"Why,  so  do  I,"  he  says,  meaning  that  he  is  planning  to 
secure  the  health  of  the  state.  The  fact  that  Portia  voluntarily 
wounds  herself  to  give  him  an  example  of  her  firmness,  shows 
that  he  was  no  great  observer  of  humanity,  and  that  she  knew 
it,  for,  had  he  known  his  wife's  character  thoroughly,  he  would 
have  confided  in  her  immediately,  if  he  had  trusted  her,  or  else 
would  have  been  afraid  to  do  so  at  all,  especially  as  "he  had  time 
to  reflect  between  her  petition  and  his  granting  it. 

Before  becoming  a  friend  of  Caesar,  Brutus  was  a  partisan 
of  Pompey,  though  ,that  general  had  ordered  the  death  of  his 
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father.  He  loves  and  admires,  Caesar  for  his  noble  qualities, 
but  he  distrusts  him,  and  so  he  tramples  upon  gratitude,  esteem 
and  loyalty  for  the  phantom  honour  of  free  citizenship,  which  as 
yet  has  not  been  taken  from  the  Romans.  He  does  not  fear  the 
Imperator  for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  may  become.  Thus 
he  does  not  live  in  the  present  but  in  the  future.  Brutus'  per- 
sonal pride  and  honour  will  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  a 
sovereign,  but  will  permit  an  act  of  treachery. 

At  first  Brutus  is  inclined  to  fear  the  dangers  into  which 
Cassius  may  lead  him,  but  once  approached,  he  soon  becomes 
the  tool  of  the  conspirators.  He  was  a  patriot  ready  for  the 
sacrifice  of  anyone,  but — left  alone — is  little  inclined  for  ener- 
getic action  and  still  less  for  political  activity.  The  death  of 
the  Republic  is  plainly  near;  nevertheless  Brutus  allows  him- 
self to  be  so  far  deluded  by  Cassius'  artifices  and  well  calculated 
eloquence  that  he  not  only  ignores,  or  does  not  see  the  evident 
signs  of  the  times,  but  determines  to  commit  a  deed,  in  political 
respects  doubtful  and  morally  criminal.  Brutus  has  enough  in- 
fluence over  Cassius  to  cause  him  to  accept  his  advice  against 
his  own  judgment  for  friendship's  sak"e.  He  condemns  his  con- 
federate for  extorting  money  from  the  poor  peasants,  but  de- 
mands Cassius'  help  to  pay  his  soldiers.  In  this,  his  conduct  is 
not  consistent.  The  same  incongruity  is  shown  in  his  determin- 
ation to  commit  suicide  rather  than  be  led  a  captive  to  Rome, 
for  just  before  he  expresses  this  resolve  he  blames  Cato  for  so 
far  forgetting  his  Stoic  principles  as  to  kill  himself  after  a 
defeat. 

Brutus  considers  Antony  a  mere  reveller,  of  no  political  im- 
portance, whereas  Antony  is  intensely  ambitious  and  loyal  to 
Caesar.  Another  proof  of  Brutus'  lack  of  penetration  is  that 
he  will  not  allow  the  Conspirators  to  assassinate  Mark  Antony 
with  Caesar — for  fear  of  what  the  people  will  think.  Then,  he 
permits  him  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  the  Imperator 's 
body,  and  his  eloquence  inflames  the  Commoners  to  such  a  heat 
that  the  faction  is  obliged  to  flee  from  Rome. 

Brutus  is  to  be  condemned  for  his  weakness  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  led,  and  his  ambition  to  be  aroused  to  the  extent 
he  did;  for  listening  to  the  counsel  and  flattery  of  a  man  whom 
he  knew  to  be  jealous  of  Caesar;  for  utterly  forgetting  gratitude 
to  the  Imperator,  who  had  not  only  saved  his  life,  but  made  him 
his  friend;  for  his  inconsistencies  for  rebelling  against  just 
authority;  for  mistrusting  Caesar  who  had  given  him  no  cause 
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to  do  so;  and  most  of  all  for  flattering  and  kissing  Caesar's  hand 
when  he  was  about  to  stab  him. 

He  enlists  one's  sympathy  because  he  means  well,  but  allows 
himself  to  be  ruled  by  ideals  rather  than  by  facts ;  because  he 
is  inspired  by  love  of  the  Republic;  because  he  trusts  that  his 
will,  will  be  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of  history; 
because  he  is  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  more  given  to  peace  than 
to  military  pursuits  and  also  on  account  of  the  remorse  he  felt  at 
having  assassinated  Caesar. 

Probably  the  best  epitome  of  his  character  is  given  by  Mark 
Antony  in  his  closing  speech: — 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

**So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

"And  say  to  all  the  world,  *This  was  a  man!'  " 

M.  E.  RouGHSEDGE^  (Matrtc.) ,  '14. 


^^.^^^.^x^ 


PHILANTHROPY. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by, — 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they  are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I. 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? — 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Anon. 
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St.  Hgnes 


0  little  maid,  so  fair,  so  mild 
So  like  a  lily  undefiled. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  thee. 
The  halo  round  thy  radiant  face 
Is  born  of  prayer,  and  love  and  grace 

And  spotless  purity. 

0  tiny  winsome  Bride  of  Christ, 
Ne'er  for  one  moment  sin-enticed. 

What  power  still  is  thine ! 
Who  is  there  bears  thy  beauteous  name, 
But  feels  her  inmost  heart  aflame 

To  share  thy  love  divine. 

Thine  eyes  agloAv,  like  glimm'ring  star 
That  led  the  faithful  Magi  far, 

Dispel  the  gloom  of  sin, 
And  flood  the  soul  with  strength  untold 
To  spurn  the  world,  as  thou,  of  old 

Its  lurings  and  its  din. 

Where  thou  art  loved,  0  Pure  as  Snow, 
There  hosts  of  Christ's  sweet  lilies  blow, 

With  hearts  of  virgin  gold — 
Like  thee  their  tender  lives  exhale, 
A  tender  beauty,  fragrant,  frail, 

A  sw^eetness  manifold. 

0  Agnes!  little  Lamb  of  God! 
No  saintlier  maiden  ever  trod 

The  streets  of  pagan  Rome 
Obtain  that  soon,  I,  too,  may  sing 
The  glorious  praises  of  my  King 

In  Heaven's  starry  dome. 


— Percy  Vernon. 
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5ron  anb  3tQ  XTlses^ 


VERY  department  of  service  furnishes  the 
student  of  nature  with  a  new  proof  of  the 
principle  that  the  Creator  is  all  provident  as 
well  as  all  powerful.  Botany,  the  primary- 
science  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  illustrates 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  vegetation 
springs,  nourishes,  and  matures;  how  every 
plant  from  the  least  stem  to  the  towering  oak  is  sprung  from  the 
tiniest  of  seeds,  nourished  with  the  rich  moistures  of  mother 
earth,  heated  with  the  sun's  rays,  and  cooled  with  the  gentle 
rains  from  heaven ;  how  the  plant  is  the  sole  support  of  the 
animal  life,  the  study  of  the  latter  being  termed  zoology,  through 
which,  and  by  which  and  in  which,  we  see  the  hand  of  providence 
supplying  man  with  the  most  essential  properties  of  his  existence. 
Next  to  the  study  of  those  elements  necessary  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  animal  life  comes  mineralogy,  the  opening  up  of  the 
earth's  crust,  inclosed  in  which  the  All-providing  One  has 
placed  innumerable  ores  to  supply  the  wants  of  man.  These 
ores  are  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the  globe,  but  one 
of  them  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  iron,  which,  using 
the  expression  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  is  indispensable  to 
the  wants  of  man.  But  God  so  destined  it,  that  man  should  from 
perseverance,  learn  to  extract  from  their  abodes  the  different 
ores,  mould  them  into  their  various  forms,  and  apply  them  to 
their  different  uses ;  and  indeed  we  may  assert  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  advancement  of  nations  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion may  be  marked  by  their  abilities  in  working  the  iron  ore. 
Wherever  the  art  of  iron-making  has  reached  its  greatest  per- 
fection, may  be  expected  to  be  found  the  most  enlightened 
nation  in  existence,  while  on  the  contrary  the  sign  of  the  uncivil- 
ized tribe  is  its  pompous  display  of  gold  and  jewels. 

Terrestrial  iron  exists  in  various  forms.  Loose  blocks  of 
metallic  iron  are  discovered  near  the  surface  in  many  countries, 
and  in  some  counties  as  in  Russia  and  America  it  exists  in  large 
veins.  The  most  abundant  form,  however,  is  oxide  iron  either 
in  a  pure  state  as  haematite  or  red  oxide,  or  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid,  constituting  clay  iron  stone,  from  which  the  iron  of 
commerce  is  principally  extracted.     A  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
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bution  of  iron  oxide  may  be  grasped  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
constituent  of  all  plants  and  animals.  Much  iron  oxide  is  in- 
jurious to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  but  it  has  been  proven  that 
plants  will  not  flourish  without  it,  since  it  enters  as  an  indis- 
pensable component  into  the  composition  of  all  organisms.  In 
animals  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  blood,  forming  one  of  the  color- 
ing matters,  and  exists  in  the  ratio  of  0.05  to  every  100  parts. 

Celestial  iron  is  a  source  of  iron  formed  outside  of  the 
earth's  surface.  As  the  name  indicates  it  comes  from  some 
mysterious  heavenly  bodies,  but  as  to  how  it  lost  its  connection 
with  those  bodies,  or  where  it  comes  from,  we  have  no  real 
knowledge.  All  of  a  sudden  it  appears  high  in  the  air  with  in- 
dications of  vivid  ignition,  moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
miles  a  second  obliquely  towards  the  earth,  and  as  it  touches  it, 
bursts  with  a  loud  crash,  scattering  the  fragments  for  a  consid- 
erable distance.  According  to  the  great  astronomer  Todd,  these 
masses,  called  meteorites,  have  their  origin  in  disintegrated 
comets,  and  move  round  the  sun  in  orbits  of  their  own,  but 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  their  attraction,  they  come  under 
the  influence  of  this  earth  and  fall  to  its  surface.  The  phenom- 
enon known  as  **the  falling  star"  is  none  other  than  the  dust 
from  the  meteorite  becoming  incandescent  from  friction  with 
the  gases  as  it  passes  through  the  air.  We  have  at  the  present 
day  collections  of  these  meteorites,  some  of  which  were  actually 
seen  falling.  One  weighing  1,400  pounds  fell  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
and  is  now  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton. One  fell  in  Texas  weighing  1,635  pounds,  and  is  now 
among  the  collections  in  the  Yale  Museum,  and  a  Colorado 
me^e^ite  in  the  Amherst  collections  weighs  437  pounds.  To  my 
own  personal  recollection  I  remember  having  seen  a  meteorite 
which  fell  in  Dundrura,  Co.  Tipperary,  August,  1865,  weighing 
245  pounds,  and  which  bears  the  name  Dundrum  after  the  place. 

A  meteorite  consists  of  iron  mixed  with  nickel,  chrome,  rock 
and  clay,  which  indicates  to  some  extent  that  the  elements  which 
are  compounded  outside  the  earth,  are  in  some  degree  the  same 
as  upon  the  earth  itself.  A  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  about 
meteorites  is,  that  although  some  few  compounds  have  been  dis- 
covered in  thera,  they  contain  no  new  elements,  no  trace  of 
organic  life,  and  never  have  any  such  substances  been  found 
thrown  from  a  terrestrial  volcano. 

Having  obtained  iron  in  the  natural  state,  the  next  step  is 
to  remove  all  impurities  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  replace 
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them  by  such  substances  as  will  best  fit  the  iron  for  its  many  and 
varied  uses. 

Iron  has  three  principal  commercial  forms,  known  as  cast- 
iron,  pure  iron  and  steel.  The  first  one  obtainable  is  cast-iron 
and  the  operation  through  which  we  put  the  newly  found 
material  in  order  to  obtain  it,  is  very  simple.  In  a  red-hot 
furnace  are  pJaced  coke  or  coal  and  the  iron  ore  through  which 
is  mixed  limestone.  From  the  intense  heat  the  limestone  breaks 
up  and  yields  lime  which  seizes  upon  the  silica  and  other  impur- 
ities such  as  clay,  sand,  etc.,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  is  set  free. 
The  oxide  of  iron  is  immediately  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  having  combined  with  from 
2%  to  5%  of  it,  gives  us  cast-iron,  which  fuses  easily  and  ex- 
pands powerfully  on  becoming  cold,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  ex- 
pansion that  cast-iron  is  so  extensively  used  in  filling  moulds 
and  crevices  into  which  it  is  poured  in  the  liquid  state. 

Having  obtained  cast-iron,  to  obtain  pure  iron  will  be  our 
next  step.  As  we  have  seen,  cast-iron  contains  from  2%  to  5% 
of  carbon.  Both  iron  and  carbon  contain  the  qualities  of  com- 
bustion, but  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that  carbon  is  the 
more  combustible  of  the  two.  The  result  then,  if  we  heat  cast- 
iron  to  a  very  high  temperature,  is,  that  the  carbon  is  absorbed 
and  we  get  pure  iron.  The  process  is  a  little  difficult  and  com- 
plicated. In  a  reverberatory  furnace  (a  furnace  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  flames  are  beaten  down  from  the  fire-place  upon 
the  melting  iron  strewn  upon  its  hearth)  the  iron  is  melted  and 
the  carbon  burned  out,  until  at  length  the  iron  breaks  into  very 
small  pieces,  which,  on  a  great  heat  being  applied,  reunite  into 
one  rough,  round  mass.  This  mass  on  being  taken  from  the 
furnace  is  put  through  a  pressing  machine,  which  presses  to- 
gether the  particles  of  pure  iron,  and  drives  out  any  particles 
of  undecomposed  cast-iron  which  might  remain.  Pure  iron  has 
many  properties;  it  is  soft,  flexible,  malleable  and  easily  welded; 
at  white  heat  it  may  be  forged,  rolled  into  bar  or,  sheet-iron 
drawn  out  into  wire,  or  put  in  any  shape  required. 

Steel  which  comes  between  cast-iron  and  pure  iron,  is  the 
most  important,  as  it  has  a  thousand  and  one  properties  and 
serves  a  thousand  and  one  difi'erent  purposes.  Steel  contains 
from  0.7  to  1.5%  of  carbon  and  may  be  obtained  either  from  the 
native  ore  or  pure  iron.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  native  ore 
by  placing  it  in  a  red-hot  furnace  with  coke  and  lime  and  having 
just  enough  coke  to  unite  with  the  iron  to  mak^  steeL      It  it 
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obtained  from  pure  iron  by  having  the  latter  placed  in  boxes 
which  are  buried  deep  in  powdered  charcoal  and  exposed  to  a 
full  red-heat.  Gradually  the  carbon  penetrates  right  through 
the  layers  of  iron,  changing  them  to  steel.  The  steel  thus  ac- 
quired may  be  made  to  take  any  degree  of  hardness  required. 

A  short  review  of  the  iron  industry  before  coming  down  to 
the  uses  of  the  different  qualities  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  King  David  iron  has  been  known  to  exist.  Iron 
crowns  and  pikes  and  swords  preserved  today  in  our  museums 
could  and  would  tell  wondrous  tales  of  ancient  heroes,  had  they 
only  mouths  and  tongues  to  relate  their  history.  Still  the  art  of 
iron-making  had  never  risen  to  any  degree  of  importance  until 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  True,  quite  an  amount  of  it 
was  in  use,  but  the  implements  were  rough  and  awkward  and  of 
little  value.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  men  of 
intellectual  endowments  saw  that  iron  could  be  turned  into  many 
uses,  and  many  wants  supplied  which  were  hitherto  unthought 
of,  and  these  men  were  followed  by  others  of  equal  or  greater 
genius,  in  addition  to  the  experience  acquired  from  the  preced- 
ing generation,  until  today,  man  has,  so  to  speak  harnessed  the 
forces  of  nature  to  do  almost  all  his  works. 

As  stated  before,  cast-iron  is  especially  fitted  for  filling 
crevices,  moulds,  chinks  and  such  purposes,  and  in  this  particular 
office  it  is  almost  wholly  employed.  When  cooled  it  is  hard  and 
brittle  and  very  easily  broken.  Pure  iron,  possessing  as  it  does, 
none  of  the  properties  of  cast-iron,  cannot  be  heated  to  a  fluid  so 
as  to  run  it  into  moulds  and  crevices,  but  it  possesses  that  re- 
markable property  of  welding  at  a  white  heat,  so  that  with  the 
use  of  the  hammer  several  pieces  can  be  kneaded  together  on  the 
anvil.  Hence  all  such  parts  as  anchors,  etc.,  which  require 
peculiar  tenacity,  are  always  composed  not  of  a  single  piece,  but 
of  many  pieces  wielded  together.  Steel  is  harder  than  pure  iron 
and  far  more  flexible,  and  can  be  welded  with  soft  iron.  Its 
uses  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  Just  think  of 
the  steel  engine  which  conveys  us  and  the  goods  of  the  country, 
to  the  most  distant  points  in  a  few  hours;  which  threshes  our 
grain,  digs  our  wells,  cuts  the  timber  in  the  forest  and  saws  it* up ; 
which  ploughs  at  a  rate  unequalled  by  twenty-five  of  the  best 
teams  of  horses  in  existence  and  at  night  stands  alone  and  un- 
concerned in  a  little  corner  of  the  field.  The  railroad  rails  are 
steel,  the  railroad  car  is  part  steel  and  the  street  car  line  is  steel. 
You  have  steel  ships,  the  pipes  that  convey  heat  to  all  parts  of 
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your  house  are  steel,  and  rivers  of  large  dimensions  are  crossed 
by  steel  bridges.  All  your  wearing  apparel  is  cut  and  put 
together  by  articles  made  from  steel.  The  bricks  of  your  house 
are  made  in  steel  factories.  The  paper  that  conveys  to  you  the 
news  of  the  day,  is  made  and  printed  in  works  of  steel,  and  the 
very  food  that  you  consume  is  prepared  in  steel  mills.  In  the 
early  ages  the  people  were  awe-struck  at  the  feat  of  Hannibal  in 
crossing  the  Alps  and  just  a  few  centuries  ago  at  Napoleon  in 
his  repetition  of  the  same  adventure,  but  we,  people  of  today,  sit 
in  quiet  composure,  and  read  of  a  railroad  cut  right  through 
that  once  impassable  mountain,  all  done  by  the  aid  of  steel  in- 
struments. Canals  are  now  being  cut  and  seas  let  mingle  with 
seas,  where  previously,  no  man  would  dare  to  suggest  such  an 
idea  lest  he  be  ridiculed.  In  a  word,  man's  ability  has  worked 
iron  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  manual  labor  has  been 
replaced  by  machinery. 

Jeremiah  J.  Fogarty,  '16. 


De  HDebico. 


AN  is  continually  harassed  by  evils — spiritual  and 
physical,  but  a  merciful  Creator  has  supplied  pre- 
ventatives and  antidotes  for  every  evil  to  which  a 
human  being  is  subjected.  As  in  the  religious  world 
it  is  the  office  of  the  spiritual  physician  to  cure  the 
wounds  of  the  soul  and  to  fortify  that  soul  in  order  that  it 
may  be  better  fitted  to  resist  temptations,  so  in  the  profane 
world,  the  duty  of  the  doctor  is  to  cure  the  ills  to  which  the 
human  body  is  prone,  and  to  strengthen  it  that  the  individual 
may  not  be  a  burden  to  himself,  herself  or  to  society  at  large. 

Life  is  sweet  and  mankind  considers  and  protects  it  as  its 
most  precious  possession.  The  anatomy,  a  most  wonderful  and 
most  perfect  work  of  creation,  is,  however,  a  very  delicate  or- 
ganism, and  from  the  moment  that  the  new  being  as  a  babe,  takes 
in  its  first  breath,  until  as  an  aged  person,  it  gives  forth  its  last 
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gasp,  this  organism  is  a  constant  prey  to  pain  and  disease.  If 
Nature  had  not  provided  her  children  with  remedies,  what  a 
miserable  existence  we  mortals  would  eke  out  in  an  unhappy 
world.  But  fortunately  w^e  have  been  well  looked  after.  On 
the  surface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  roots  of  herbs, 
in  the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits,  in  minerals,  etc.,  these  remed- 
ies are  found.  The  physician  has  not  only  made  a  study  of  them, 
but  he  has  also  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
human  body,  of  what  it  needs  and  of  what  it  does  not  need.  He 
has  put  two  and  two  together  and  knows  the  remedy  required 
for  the  cure  of  a  certain  disease  or  for  the  alleviation  of  a  par- 
ticular pain.  In  latter  years  his  researches  have  lead  to  wonder- 
ful advances  in  the  medical  art.  Diseases,  hitherto  considered 
as  incurable  now  readily  succumb  to  his  skill.  The  great  Louis 
Pasteur  opened  up  a  new  field  of  science— that  of  Bacteriology — 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy  but  which  is  slowly  revolutionizing 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease.  Indeed  the  world  owes 
an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  medical  profession. 

Since  the  physician  must  be  in  constant  contact  with  misery 
and  suffering,  the  public  in  general  look  upon  him  as  a  profes- 
sional man  whose  essential  characteristic  is  a  cold  disposition, 
and  whose  sole  aim  in  life  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Happily  such  is  not  the  case.  True,  there  are  some  who  make 
use  of  their  calling  to  enrich  themselves;  it  is  the  outcrop  of  a 
selfish  nature.  Men  of  this  calibre  take  no  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession. They  have  assuredly  missed  their  vocation,  and  instead 
of  being  desirable  members  of  society,  form  an  unwelcome  bur- 
den. Few  they  are,  still  by  their  presence  an  unsightly  scar  is 
left  upon  the  most  noble  of  profane  professions.  The  real 
medical  man  is  a  devotee  to  his  profession  and  his  primary  object 
is  to  mitigate  the  suffering  and  distress  of  afflicted  fellow  crea- 
tures. Sympathetic  or  stern  as  the  case  demands,  every  action 
and  every  feature  give  evidence  of  pity  and  kindness.  He  must 
deal  with  patients  of  all  classes,  of  all  dispositions,  and  after 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  better  the  condition  of  a  sick  person,  it 
is  rather  discouraging  to  be  told  by  that  person  that  he  is  a 
** quack."  If,  by  his  skill  and  attentiveness  he  saves  a  life  or 
effects  a  cure  his  fee  is  paid — frequently  after  much  complaint 
and  abusive  language — and  no  more  thought  is  given  to  the  mat- 
ter. But,  if  after  weeks  of  fruitless  effort  and  untiring  toil  he 
fails  to  keep  lit  the  vital  spark  or  to  overcome  disease,  he  is 
looked  upon  with  scorn  and  forever  afterwards  regarded  as  an 
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enemy.     It  brings    to    mind   the  lines  of   Shakespeare    in   King 
Lear : — 

Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child 
Than  the  sea-monster! 
Such  is  a  thankless  world. 

The  true  doctor  is  a  true  hero.  He  values  human  life  above 
all,  and  the  life  of  a  fellow  above  his  own.  He  is  ever  found 
where  the  grim  reaper  Death  is  King,  where  the  plague  or  epi- 
demic holds  thousands  of  poor  pain-racked  mortals  in  awful 
agony  when  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  bereaved  ones  fill 
the  air,  when  stout  hearts  and  fearless  men,  who  would  not  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  face  the  terrible  rush  of  cavalry  or  the 
death-dealing  cannon,  weaken,  and  where  horrible  dread  is 
marked  upon  every  visage.  He  is  here,  there,  everywhere,  work- 
ing day  and  night  and  not  until  human  nature  rebels  and  refuses 
to  endure  more,  will  he  desist ;  and  when  his  own  life  is  demand- 
ed as  a  forfeit,  no  Carnegie  medal  is  awarded,  no  monument 
erected — "he  sleeps  in  a  nameless  grave,  unhonored  and  un- 
sung." 

No  other  class  of  professional  or  laymen  can  exert  such  a 
far-reaching  influence  for  good  or  evil  as  physicians.  The  doctor 
is  frequently  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  opportunities  often 
present  themselves  for  him  to  speak  a  comforting  word  to  the 
soul  that,  in  a  short  time,  will  appear  before  its  eternal  Judge. 
Should  the  medical  man  be  exceptionally  brilliant  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  still  be  morally  deficient,  his  presence  in  the  sick-room 
or  hospital  ward  is  undesirable.  Foolish  is  he  who  trusts  his  life 
or  that  of  a  dear  one  to  the  care  of  such  a  physician. 

George  Edon. 


HEART 'S-EASE. 

All  my  hurts 

My  garden  spade  can  heal;   a  woodland  walk, 

A  quest  of  river  grapes,  a  mocking  thrush, 

A  wild-rose,  a  rock-loving  columbine 

Salve  my  worst  wounds. 

— R.  W.  Emerson. 
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6entleman  5oe. 


"Well,"  remarked  Jack  Travers,  ostensibly  to  his  chum 
Sammy  Selwyn,  but  in  reality  to  all  who  cared  to  listen,  "at  last 
we  are  going  to  have  a  little  excitement  around  this  place.  As 
long  as  they  don't  run  us  in  as  suspects,  I'll  be  happy.  Honest 
Injun  I  wont  mind  writing  home  this  week  at  all  now  that  there 
will  be  something  to  write  about." 

Yes,  kind  and  gentle  reader,  there  was  some  excitement 
When  the  chemistry  laborator.y  was  opened  Wednesday  morn- 
ing it  didn't  take  a  practiced  eye  to  see  that  something  was 
wrong.  Just  w^hat  was  the  reason,  of  course,  could  not  be  deter- 
mined until  investigation  was  made.  However,  when  a  trim,  tidy 
place  like  our  chemistry  "lab."  is  found  all  mussed  up,  it 
doesn't  take  those  interested  long  to  become  familiar  with  the 
whys  and  wherefores.  While  looking  around,  the  eyes  of  the 
powers  that  rule,  or  rather  ruled  some  years  ago  this  shrine  of 
solutions,  precipitates  and  formulae,  alighted  upon  a  drawer, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  should  have  been  locked, 
but  was  now  drawn  out  so  far  that  it  was  perilously  near  fall- 
ing to  the  floor.  Four  or  five  paces,  a  few  seconds'  examining 
and  the  investigation  w^as  over.  The  reason  of  it  all,  the  mussed 
up  shrine  and  the  open  drawer  was,  that  some  unscrupulous 
person  or  persons  had  endeavored  to  enrich  themselves  with 
several  gold  and  platinum  crucibles  which  usually  rested  in  the 
drawer  noAV  so  near  falling.  The  total  value  of  the  crucibles 
might  have  reached  $500.     Yes,  there  was  some  excitement. 

What  would  the  authorities  do  ?  Surely  a  loss  as  big  as  this 
could  not  pass  by  without  being  looked  into.  Would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  ask  the  aid  of  the  local  police  department,  or  what? 
The  faculty  met  immediately  after  dinner  to  discus  the  question. 
The  idea  of  asking  police  assistance  was  put  down  promptly, 
the  reason  being  that  since  comparatively  few  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  crucibles,  it  might  develop  that  a  student  did  the 
job.  This,  of  course,  with  the  publicity  the  police  would  give 
the  affair,  would  be  decidedly  uncomfortable.  After  much  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  let  Joshua  J.  Jones  try  his  hand  at  the 
mystery. 

To  mention  the  name  of  Joshua  J.  Jones  without  saying 
something  about  him,  would  be  doing  him  the  greatest  injustice. 
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Joshua,  or  Josh  as  he  was  called  for  short,  was  a  familiar  per- 
sonage about  the  campus.  He  seemed  to  be  an  heirloom,  handed 
down  from  one  generation  of  students  to  another.  I  think  there 
were  only  two  students  who  could  remember  the  day  when  Josh 
first  landed  at  dear  old  U.  0.  These  two  together  with  Josh 
were  the  three  surviving  members  of  the  famous  old  class  of 
"Umpity  Ump,"  as  they  nick-named  their  class  year.  Josh, 
always  quiet,  observant  and  possessing  remarkable  reasoning 
powers,  seemed  to  the  two  the  same  as  he  did  seven  years  before 
— lean,  stooped,  sallow-faced  and  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  be- 
striding his  nose.  He  had  made  quite  a  "rep"  for  himself  by 
solving  the  mystery  which  surrounded  the  working  of  the  tack- 
ling dummy  the  previous  autumn,  and  the  faculty  concluded  that 
he  could  do  no  harm,  with  the  odds  for  doing  good  greatly  in 
his  favor. 

A  bulletin  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  prefect  of  studies 
announced  that  Joshua  J.  Jones  would  be  exempt  from  all  lec- 
tures for  a  period  of  three  days.  Josh  thereupon  went  to  the 
laboratory  and  locked  himself  in.  A  couple  of  hours  later  he 
came  out  and  went  to  his  rooms  to  plug  up  his  recitation  in 
physics  for  the  next  morning.  This,  it  developed  later,  was  only 
a  blind.  He  spoke  to  no  one  about  his  chances  of  success,  and 
no  one  cared  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  they  were.  That  night 
he  disappeared  as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  him  up. 

It  is  not  what  one  would  call  a  frequent  occurrence  for  an 
"old  clothes"  man  to  visit  the  college,  but  Thursday  morning, 
one  of  these  peculiar  characters  did  come  around  and  not  a  few 
students  took  this  auspicious  occasion  of  raising  wind  by  the 
sale  of  cast-off  raiment.  The  old  fellow  departed  with  a  goodly 
load  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

That  afternoon  Josh  reappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  disap- 
peared and  called  upon  the  Hector.  His  words  were  few,  but 
they  were  well  chosen. 

"If  you  are  going  to  prosecute  anyone,  Joe  Anderson  is  the 
man." 

Of  course  prosecuting  was  out  of  the  question.  As  long  as 
the  crucibles  were  recovered,  the  authorities  woilld  be  satisfied 
with  expelling  the  offender.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  faculty  addressed  a  note  to  one  Joseph  Anderson, 
Esq.,  requesting  him  to  appear  before  that  august  body  Thurs- 
day night  at  8.00  o'clock. 
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When  the  chimes  of  the  great  clock  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
arts  building  announced  that  it  was  half-past  eight,  Joseph  An- 
derson, Esq.,  was  not  yet  forthcoming  and  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  his  rooms  to  summon  him.  Joseph  was  not  to  be  found,  but 
his  room-mate  volunteered  the  information  that  Joe  had  received 
a  telegram  saying  that  his  father  was  very  ill,  and  that  his 
presence  at  the  bedside  would  cheer  the  old  gentleman  greatly, 
and  that  he,  Joe  had  taken  French  leave  in  time  to  catch  the 
late  afternoon  train  to  Montreal.  A  yellow  sheet  on  Joe's  desk 
substantiated  the  room-mate's  statement,  and  the  messenger 
took  possession  of  the  telegram. 

Joshua  J.  Jones,  student  investigator  of  crime,  in  answer  to 
the  call  of  the  faculty,  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  small  parcel. 
The  telegram  was  handed  to  him  by  one  of  those  present  with 
a  what-do-you-know-about-that  air.     Josh  read  it  and  smiled. 

"I  am  to  understand,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  ''that  you  wish 
this  matter  kept  quiet  till  he  returns,"  tapping  the  telegram. 
The  smile  broadened  as  two  or  three  nodded. 

''Well  you  might  as  well  let  all  know  it  now  who  are  bound 
to  know,  tor  Joseph  Anderson  or  "Gentleman  Joe"  will  not  be 
coming  back.  In  the  first  place  the  telegram  was  typewritten 
by  Joe  himself,  for  these  are  not  the  proper  station  calls,  and  in 
the  second  place  this  is  a  G.  N.  W.  form  and  Joe's  supposed 
home  town  is  on  one  of  the  C.  P.  R.  lines.  Joe  in  his  hurry  to 
get  away  overlooked  this  little  detail.  Here  are  the  platinum 
crucibles  and  the  gold  which  he  obtained  after  melting  the  gold 
crucibles.  I  picked  the  lock  of  his  suitcase  while  he  was  at 
lunch.  Joe  Anderson,  alias  Joe  Klem  has  gone  to  meet  the  gang 
of  crooks  who  engineered  this  job." 

Joshua  J.  Jones  then  bowed  and  withdrew. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  rooms  he  found  his  room-mate  tell- 
ing the  small  mob  of  students  w^hich  filled  the  place  to  keep  quiet 
so  that  the  famous  investigator  of  crime  could  tell  his  story. 
Attired  in  a  brilliant  yellow  dressing  gown  and  an  air  of  pro- 
found wisdom,  and  drawing  at  a  clay  pipe  two  feet  long.  Josh 
told  his  story. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  he  began,  taking  care  not  to 
mention  Anderson's,  or  Klem's,  name,  "the  thief  got  into  the 
laboratory  by  the  door  from  the  classroom.  It  has  only  a  com- 
mon lock,  one  that  a  blind  man  could  pick  with  his  toes.  In  the 
laboratory  I  found  that  the  bottles  had  been  upset  more  with  a 
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purpose  than  by  accident.  The  reason  was  to  hide  the  fact  that 
while  prying  open  the  drawer,  the  thief  upset  a  bottle  of  urani- 
um nitrate  and  the  legs  of  his  trousers  were  soaked.  Near  the 
drawer  there  w^ere  scratches  on  the  floor  that  looked  as  if  some- 
one had  made  them  by  taking  a  quick  jerky  jump  backwards. 
The  bottle  of  nitrate  was  the  only  one  spilled  near  the  drawer, 
so  I  concluded  that  the  others  were  upset  to  try  and  hide  the 
connection  between  the  two.  Then  the  gas  furnaces  showed 
signs  of  having  been  used  very  recently  and  there  was  a  sand 
crucible  with  a  speck  of  gold  stuck  to  the  lip.  The  thief  had 
used  the  furnaces  to  melt  the  gold  but  as  platinum  takes  longer 
he  didn't  want  to  risk  the  time.  All  that  was  left  for  me  to  do 
was  to  find  someone  with  a  pair  of  trousers  all  stained  down  the 
legs.  I  know  an  old  chap  named  "Gimpy"  over  in  the  north 
side  and  he  rigged  me  up  as  the  old  clothes  man  you  saw  this 
morning.  I  had  to  buy  a  lot  of  duds  before  I  got  hold  of  the 
trousers  for  I  knew  that  the  guilty  fellow  would  sell  'em  right 
away.  Anj^way  I  got  hold  of  what  I  wanted  and  all  that  was 
left  to  do  was  to  find  out  if  the  stains  were  really  caused  by 
uranium  nitrate.  I  tried  to  wash  out  one  patch  with  luke  warm 
water  and  salt  but  it  took  some  of  the  dye  out  with  it.  There 
was  one  patch  gone.  Rather  than  fail  again  I  burned  one  of  the 
other  patches  in  a  crucible  and  decided  lo  test  the  ashes  for 
uranium,  for  as  you  know%  or  ought  to  know,  uranium  nitrate 
is  a  non-volatilizable  metal.  The  rest  was  easy.  I  made  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ashes  and  added  potassium  ferro-cyanide.  The  char- 
acteristic brown  precipitate  fell  and  the  last  link  of  the  chain 
was  forged. 

''Now,  if  you  don't  mind,  you  chaps,  I  must  plug  up  some 
astronomy  for  tomorrow  before  I  turn  in."  And  Joshua  J. 
Jones,  student  investigator  of  crime  turned  to  his  legitimate 
occupation. 

*'Yes, "  said  Jack  Travers  to  his  chum  Sammy  Selwyn  as 
they  left  Josh's  rooms,  "We  did  have  a  little  excitement.  I 
must  write  that  letter  home  tonight.  Doings  of  this  kind  can't 
be  very  well  kept  on  ice,  not  around  this  place  anyway." 

Frank  A.  Landriau,    '15, 
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A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Such  is  the  kindly  wish  wafted  over  the  world  at  the  beginning 
of  every  new  year,  but  is  it  not  rather  from  routine  than  from 
deep-seated,  definite  thought  and  conviction.  'Tis  a  wish  that  should 
be  not  of  one  day  alone,  but  should  continue  for  all  time.  Its 
sincerity  should  be  proved  in  the  practical  manifestation  of  our 
every-day  actions.  Wherein  lies  true  happiness?  Not,  surely,  in 
honour,  pleasure,  wealth;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  accom- 
plished, and  the  joys  of  real  friendship.  If  we  feel  that  our  presence 
in  the  world  makes  it  a  little  better  and  a  little  happier,  then  happi- 
ness will  be  our  portion.  Many  are  our  opportunities  for  a  kindly 
word  or  deed  which  shall  cast  a  ray  of  sunshine  over  the  dark  spots 
around  us,  making  life's  pathway  less  gloomy  and  desolate  by  our 
cheery  help  and  encouragement.  By  such  a  course  of  action  we 
shall  each  and  every  one  perform  our  share  to  make  1913  a  happy 
year.    Let  us  look  to  it. 
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A  WORD  OF  SYMPATHY. 

The  Review  feels  that  it  is  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  stu- 
dents at  large  when  it  offers  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Connaught 
its  respectful  sympathy,  and  hopes  for  her  speedy  recovery  from 
the  painful  and  dangerous  illness  with  which  she  has  been  afflicted. 
She  has  endeared  herself  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  not  alone  in  Ot- 
tawa, but  wherever  she  has  set  foot  in  Canada,  by  her  affability 
and  her  kindly  interest  in  all  forms  of  charitable  work  and  social 
amelioration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  royal  Governor  and 
the  popular  Princess  Patricia.  As  regards  ourselves,  we  have  not 
forgotten  that  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
after  their  arrival  in  Ottawa  was  at  Varsity  Oval,  where  they  came 
to  honour  our  boys  with  their  presence  and  place  the  seal  of  their 
approval  on  clean  and  honourable  sport.  The  Duchess  was  par- 
ticularly gracious  in  sending  for  one  of  our  players  who  had  es- 
pecially distinguished  himself,  and  extending  to  him  her  personal 
congratulations.  We  trust  that  she  may  soon  be  restored  to  health 
and  vigour,  and  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  she  may  continue 
to  grace  Rideau  Hall  with  her  sweet  and  genial  presence. 


MEGALOMANIA. 


Megalomania  is  a  disease  commonly  attributed  to  the  American 
people,  but  there  are  serious  reasons  to  believe  that  it  has  found 
its  way  over  the  border.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  loss  of  the  sense 
of  proportion,  and  its  most  common  victims  are  our  newspapers. 
The  newspaper,  of  its  very  nature,  is  exposed  to  this  disease,  be- 
cause it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  canon  of  modern  journalism 
that  a  thing  must  be  "big"  if  it  is  to  attract  attention.  The 
sheet  is  big,  the  titles  and  sub-titles  are  in  big  type.  Naturally 
the  next  step  is  to  see  hig.  A  group  of  five  hundred  people  easily 
becomes  two  thousand — unless  the  paper  is  describing  a  meeting 
of  the  party  opposed  to  it  in  federal,  provincial,  or  municipal  poli- 
tics, when  the  reportorial  eye  assumes  the  properties  of  a  reduc- 
ing lens.  The  disease,  at  first  optical,  soon  becomes  cerebral.  Only 
one  degree  of  comparison  is  now  recognized  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— the  superlative.  Our  public  men  never  open  their  mouths 
without  making  the  finest  speech  of  their  career.  The  success  of  a 
meeting,  a  play,  a  concert,  is  unprecedented,  magnificent,  stupen- 
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dous.  A  fire  is  invariably  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous  in  the 
history  of  the  place ;  a  railway  accident  the  most  frightful ;  an 
exhibition  the  most  interesting  and  successful;  a  new  law  or  regu- 
lation the  most  far-reaching  and  important.  The  rustic  spokesman 
at  the  village  club  who  quotes  from  the  Experimental  Farm  Bulle- 
tins the  most  effective  destroyer  of  the  potato  bug,  becomes  in  the 
semi-weekly  edition  of  the  Pumpville  Observer  ^'the  learned  lec- 
turer, Mr.  Hodge";  and  the  suburban  bricklayer  who  rises  at  the 
end  of  an  impressive  meeting  of  the  Loyal  True  Blues  to  tell  the 
great  gathering  (composed  of  twenty-two  patriots  and  four  small 
boys)  of  his  pleasure  at  being  present  on  this  historic  occasion,  and 
to  re-assert  his  undying  allegiance  to  the  memory  of  King  William, 
becomes  ''the  well  known  industrial  leader  and  champion  of  our 
nation 's  liberty. ' '  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  fire  brigade 
made  "heroic  efforts"  to  save  a  cow  from  premature  roasting,  or 
that  Constable  Flatfoot  displayed  "conspicuous  bravery"  in  ar- 
resting a  refractory  drunk. 

Little  by  little,  the  public  catches  the  disease.  Admiration, 
or  the  reverse,  is  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit.  Everything  is  "fine," 
"splendid,"  or  "utterly  worthless."  We  have  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  America,  while  our  main  streets  are  narrow  alleys,  our 
telegraph  and  lamp  poles  an  abomination ;  we  have  the  finest  type 
of  citizens  in  the  world,  while  there  is  not  as  much  public  spirit 
as  in  a  Balkan  village;  we  are  the  freest  people  on  earth,  yet  we 
allow  our  newspapers  to  mark  our  ballots.  We  have  lost  our  sense 
of  proportion.  From  repeated  "blowing"  we  have  come  to  imagine 
that  we  are  whales  cavorting  in  the  ocean,  while  in  reality  we  are 
but  frogs  puddling  in  a  pond. 
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On  our  return  to  Alma  Mater  after  a  most  enjoyable  holiday, 
we  found  our  table  hidden  under  an  avalanche  of  December  Ex- 
changes. With  their  Christmas  apparel  on  they  were  quite  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  a  perusal  of  the  contents  of  several  afforded  us  real 
intellectual  pleasure.  Christmas,  naturally,  was  the  predominant 
subject,  but  many  interesting  articles  on  divers  important  questions 
of  the  day  also  found  space. 

The  Schoolman  contains  an  instructive  and  exceptionally  well- 
written  treatise  on  education.  The  closing  paragraph  particularly 
impressed  us,  and  while  somewhat  lengthy  for  this  column,  we  quote 
a  part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : 

**...'  Manners  make  the  man !  ^  Jewels  in  the  rough  are 
very  precious,  but  however  great  may  be  their  intrinsic  value,  they 
lack  lustre.  Resolve,  therefore,  to  beautify  knowledge  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  gentler  arts  of  grace  and  refinement,  for  it  is  self- 
evident  the  finely  cut  and  polished  gem  outshines  the  shapeless, 
unfinished  stone.  The  world  is  quick  to  judge,  and  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  approval  or  condemnation,  men  are  quick  to  blame 
on  others  the  faults  they  indulgently  permit  in  themselves.  Root 
out,  then,  all  roughness,  inconsideration,  aggressive  assumption,  and 
slang,  and  think  it  not  beneath  your  dignity  to  add  to  your  stock 
of  knowledge  those  things  which,  among  all  civilized  nations,  char- 
acterize the  true  gentleman.  This  will  furnish  a  beautiful  frame 
for  the  diploma  awarded  by  your  superiors  in  the  name  of  true 
education. ' ' 

If  the  author  of  ''The  World  at  Large,"  in  The  Gateway, 
would  study  the  history  of  Ireland  and  of  its  people,  his  erroneous 
ideas  concerning  the  Ulster  Unionists  might  he  corrected.  We  put 
might  he  in  italics  because  if  the  student  is  prejudiced  he  will 
doubtless  adhere  to  his  present  opinion.  There  is  also  an  unsigned 
criticism  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  having  shown  the  instability 
of  a  philosophical  argument  against  the  Mass.    It  grieves  us  much 
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that  the  authorities  of  Alberta  College  tolerate  such  writings  in 
The  Gateway. 

A  wealth  of  agricultural  and  other  information  is  contained 
in  McDonald  College  Magazine.  We  agree  with  the  writer  of  ''Stu- 
dent Self-Government/'  in  maintaining  that  the  student  should 
have  no  say  in  the  governing  of  a  college  or  university.  Such 
an  onerous  task  should  be  left  to  maturer  minds.  Still  it  is  our 
contention  that,  in  athletic  associations,  debating  and  literary  socie- 
ties, etc.,  the  students  should,  as  at  Ottawa,  be  given  some  con- 
trol, on  the  strict  understanding  that  they  do  nothing  that  in 
any  way  would  be  detrimental  or  hurful  to  the  institution.  It  tends 
to  foster  self-confidence  and  to  better  fit  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  assume  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  him  or  her  in 
after  life. 

"We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following : — Trinity  University 
Review,  New  York  Freeman's  Journal,  McMaster  University 
Monthly,  Argosy,  The  Spokesman,  The  Hya  Yaka,  The  Nazareth 
Chimes^  Georgetotvn  College  Journal,  Ahhey  Student,  The  Uni- 
versity Symposium,  The  Viatorian,  The  Nazarene,  The  Niagara 
Index,  Cennad  Catholig  Cymru,  Western  University  Gazette,  Alli- 
sonia,  St.  Ursula's  Quarterly,  Academic  Herald,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity Monthly,  St.  Mary's  Chimes,  The  Fordham  Monthly,  The 
Collegian,  and  many  others. 


DAWN. 

An  angel,  robed  in  spotless  white 
Bent  down  and  kissed  the  sleeping  night. 
Night  woke  to  blush;  the  sprite  was  gone, 
Men  saw  the  blush  and  called  it  dawn. 


-P.  L.  Dunbar. 
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This  being  the  first  issue  of  the  New  Year,  the  Books  and  Re- 
views editor  takes  this  occasion  of  wishing  all  his  readers  and  others 
interested  a  prosperous  1913.  As  in  the  past,  our  object  will  be  to 
discuss  the  books  that  come  to  our  table  in  a  straightforward  way, 
picking  out  the  weak  point,  if  any,  and  heralding  the  good  ones. 

In  the  reviews  for  December  there  is  a  harvest  of  reading. 
The  subjects  are  admirably  well  chosen,  and  the  treatment  ac- 
corded them  certainly  does  them  justice.  They  are  varied  but  none 
the  less  entertaining. 

Robt.  W.  Neeser  in  the  North  American  presents  a  very  plea- 
sant article  on  '^American  Gunnery — Past  and  Present."  It  is 
well  written  and  evidently  not  an  article  cooked  up  in  a  library 
as,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  some  are.  He  claims  that  superior  gunnery 
by  American  sailors  helped  victory  in  1812,  and  later  on  quotes 
Lord  Nelson  as  saying,  in  speaking  about  the  adoption  of  sights 
for  the  guns,  that  the  British  did  not  depend  on  true  gun  work  to 
win  their  naval  battles  for  them.  They  got  close  enough  to  their 
enemies,  so  that  their  shots  could  not  miss  the  target.  According 
to  this  it  was  the  fact  that  the  American  ships  managed  to  keep 
away  from  the  close  range  of  their  enemies  that  won  them  these 
engagements.  The  British  with  their  sightless  guns  and  poor  gun- 
nery, according  to  the  American  idea,  annihilated  the  French  and 
Spanish  at  Trafalgar,  while  the  Americans  were  chasing  pirates 
and  slavers  to  develop  their  gunnery. 

Svetozar  Tonjoroff  in  the  North  American  writes  a  neat  and 
concise  article  on  ' '  The  War  in  the  Balkans. ' '    He  opens  by  saying 
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that  "the  roar  of  the  cannon  in  the  Balkans  has  given  resonant 
emphasis  to  the  dictum  too  often  ignored  by  statesmen  that  no 
problem  is  solved  till  it  is  solved  aright.  The  penalty  of  the  war 
of  1912  is  the  outcome  of  the  crime  of  diplomacy  in  1878  when 
Disraeli  and  Bismarck  at  the  heads  of  the  reactionary  forces  in 
Europe  restored  to  the  hazards  of  Ottoman  rule  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  that  had  been  liberated  by  the 
conquering  arms  of  Russia.  It  is  a  struggle  of  virile  young-old 
nationalities,  cramped  and  crippled  by  the  decrees  of  chancellors, 
that  has  precipitated  the  present  ominous  crisis  upon  the  ancient 
battlefield  of  Europe. ' ' 

Much  about  the  Balkan  war,  a  subject  demanding  attention 
in  these  days  of  progress,  has  been  written  for  many  of  the  reviews. 

In  the  XIX  Century  there  are  articles  by  Mr.  Peacock,  former- 
ly private  secretary  to  H.B.M.  Charge  d 'Affaires,  Montenegro; 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  William  G.  Knox,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra.  We 
would  like  to  discuss  them,  but  space  forbids. 

The  Holy  Hour,  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Keiley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Savannah.     (Benziger  Bros.,  lOcts,  $6.00  per  100.) 

A  very  useful  little  book  filled  with  pious  reflections  and  de- 
votions for  the  Hoty  Hour.  The  author  in  his  foreword  says :  * '  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  of  the  great  spiritual  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  this  devotion  of  the  Holy  Hour;  one  has  but 
to  make  it  to  realize  what  hidden  treasures  of  piety  and  love  are 
found  in  it.  There  are  many  ways  of  making  the  Holy  Hour  and 
it  would  of  course  be  highly  presumptuous  to  claim  that  the  way 
suggested  by  me  is  the  best.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  in  use 
with  us  for  quite  a  while  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  I 
believe  has  been  the  means  of  much  good.  From  the  absence  of 
any  specific  instructions  governing  these  cases,  priests  often  find 
a  difficulty  in  conducting  certain  extra  liturgical  devotions,  and 
they  would  be  glad,  I  imagine,  to  find  how  others  conduct  them. 
On  this  account  I  have  determined  to  publish  these  suggestions." 

Saints  and  Places,  by  John  Ayscough.  (Benziger  Bros.,  $1.50 
net. 

Volumes  that  tell  of  saintly  lives  and  of  travels  to  hallowed 
places  are  not  rare  to-day,  nor  are  they  very  uncommon  in  matter 
and  style.  But  here  is  one,  by  reason  of  the  deep  erudition,  keen 
historical  analysis  and  happy  style  of  the  author,  that  is  most  rare 
and  most  uncommon.  It  will  surely  add  a  laurel  to  the  fame  of  its 
author.     An  extensive  traveller,  his  descriptions  of  the  places  he 
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has  visited  and  the  Saints  that  they  recall  are  told  with  a  delight- 
ful freshness  entirely  foreign  to  the  usual  pedantic  volume  of 
travel.  His  pictures  are  vivid  and  the  manner  of  painting  bril- 
liant. There  is  no  dry  narration  in  these  really  entrancing  pages. 
They  are  aglow  with  light  and  color,  and  the  author's  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  golden  past  of  the  cities  and  kingdoms,  heroes 
and  saints — that  are  dead  but  still  live — wraps  them  all  in  a  pathos 
that  moves  the  reader — as  it  did  the  writer — to  thoughts  of  the  One 
Unending.  No  finer  tribute  to  ''the  glory  that  was  Greece  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome"  has  ever  come  from  the  pen  of  man, 
Christian  or  Pagan.  And  Ayscough  shows  this  glory  and  grandeur 
enhanced  and  intensified  by  the  halo  that  Christianity  had  placed 
over  the  mighty  past,  as  well  as  by  the  holy  lives  of  those  who  lived 
and  died  for  the  Man-God.  To  the  rare  combination  of  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  cultured  writer,  Ayscough  adds  a  wit  of  a  high 
order  and  his  delicate  humor  increases  the  charm  of  his  work, 
which  is  embellished  with  fine  illustrations  of  the  ''saints  and 
places"  touched  upon  in  the  book. 


Hmono  the  flHyagasines. 

An  article  in  America,  under  the  title  "Methods  of  Teaching," 
gives  some  very  good  advice  which,  though  primarily  intended  for 
teachers,  can  benefit  students  as  well.  The  appetite  of  the  mind  is 
analogous  to  the  appetite  of  the  body.  The  regulations  governing 
each  should  also  be  analogous.  Now  for  the  latter  appetite  stuffing 
and  gorging  is  forbidden ;  for  the  former,  it  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Guidance  and  suggestion  should  be  the  method  employed  by  teach- 
ers, not  goading  and  unloading.  The  one  increases  the  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  mind,  the  other  usually  results  in  a 
disgust  for  learning.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  German 
Anti-Jesuit  Law,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  Reich- 
stag discussions,  will  fiind  much  valuable  information  on  this  topic 
in  the  recent  numbers  of  America..  The  Bundesrath  declared  the 
Bavarian  (Catholic)  interpretation  of  the  law  as  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  The  Centrist  party  defended  and  justified  the 
Catholic  position.  The  Chancellor's  reply  to  the  Centrist  appeals 
was  'that  he  understood  the  Catholic  sentiments;  but  that  against 
this  stood  the  vote  of  fory  million  Evangelicals. '  He  is  very  candid, 
to  say  the  least. 
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Students  should  read  the  article  entitled  ' '  Carolingian  Mathe- 
maticians," which  appears  in  the  December  number  of  The  Rosary 
Magazine,  because  of  the  wealth  of  information  it  contains  con- 
cerning the  state  of  education  in  France  during  the  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  It  should,  moreover,  interest  students  of 
mathematics  to  learn  the  origin  of  some  of  their  problems.  The 
mathematicians  of  those  days  had  few  works  of  reference  to  guide 
them.  Much  of  their  science  was  perforce  original.  Under  the 
Carolingian  monarchs  considerable  progress  was  made  in  mathe- 
matics and  its  kindred  science,  astronomy.  These  rulers,  besides 
fostering  these  sciences  themselves,  secured  the  best  teachers  for 
their  schools.  The  Catholic  monasteries  furnished  the  most  noted 
of  these  teachers.  If  we  can  credit  the  account  of  "A  Rosary 
Festival  in  Constantinople,"  given  in  the  same  number  of  The 
Rosary,  then  the  Turk  is  not  such  a  savage  and  fanatical  op- 
pressor of  Christians  after  all,  at  least  not  in  Constantinople.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  a  German,  all  religions  are  readily  tolerated 
in  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  Catholic  religion  especially  stands 
in  high  esteem  amongst  the  thoughtful  Mussulmen.  We  would 
deem  this  aspect  of  the  Mussulman  the  true  one  did  we  not  remem- 
ber his  sanguinary  treatment  of  the  Christians  in  Albania  and  in 
Macedonia  where,  unlike  in  the  Porte,  Turkish  rule  is  not  subject 
to  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the  numerous  embassies  of  Chris- 
tian powers. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Ave  Maria  contains  an  excellent 
sketch  of  Frangois  Xavier  Garneau  from  the  pen  of  Anna  T.  Sad- 
lier.  Garneau  is  termed  the  national  historian  of  French  Canada, 
and  the  title  is  well  deserved.  He  himself  tells  us  that  his  earliest 
memories  are  interwoven  with  war  and  with  travel.  After  com- 
pleting his  primary  school  education  he  studied  in  the  law  otfice  of 
Joseph  Perrault,  Quebec.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  travelled 
through  the  United  States  and  parts  of  Canada.  A  couple  of  years 
later  he  made  a  long-anticipated  visit  to  Europe.  There  he  met 
many  of  the  leading  orators  and  literary  men  of  the  day.  Tr  was 
in  1840  that  he  began  his  monumental  History  of  Canada.  The 
French  people  of  Canada  had  been  misunderstood  and,  often  times, 
maliciously  misrepresented  by  former  historians.  In  his  three 
volumes  Garneau  tells  the  truth  about  his  people.  Indeed,  he  is 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  most  authors  treating  Canadian  histori- 
cal topics.  And  he  tells  the  truth  with  such  a  style  and  skill  that 
his  work  reads  like  a  romance.  He  died  in  1866  in  a  manner  truly 
Christian.     Recently  an  admirer  of  his  erected  in  his  memory  a 
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bronze  monument  in  the  grounds  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
Quebec. 

Scientific  American^  in  a  December  issue,  featured  the  immense 
new  terminal  station  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  now  nearing 
completion  in  New  York  City.  ''Wonderful"  is  the  adjective 
which  properly  applies  to  this  structure.  Its  size  is  wonderful ;  its 
beauty  is  wonderful;  its  convenience  is  wonderful;  but  most  won- 
derful of  all  is  the  fact  that  it  was  erected  over  the  old  terminal 
building  without,  for  a  moment,  interfering  with  its  enormous 
traffic.  From  the  Harlem  to  the  station  the  trains  are  drawn 
through  a  tunnel  by  electric  engines.  Even  the  station  yards  are 
underground  and  over  them  in  time  mammoth  buildings  will  rise. 
There  are  two  levels  of  tracks,  one  for  express,  the  other  for  subur- 
ban trains.  This  is  the  largest  station  in  the  world,  and  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  Pennsylvania  station,  also  in  New  York  City. 

The  last  number  of  Extension  contained  a  number  of  short 
stories  rightly  calculated  to  excite  the  charity  and  piety  of  the 
reader.  There  was,  also,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  great  painter, 
Gainsborough.  The  Leader  and  the  Canadian  Messenger  were  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  ever. 


priorum  XTemporum  jflores. 

The  following  are  the  lines  along  which  some  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  1903  are  working  out  their  salvation. 

Rev.  G-.  I.  Nolan  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  engaged  in  mission 
work. 

Rev.  S.  H.  McDonald  occupies  the  position  of  chancellor  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Kingston  and  is  also  secretary  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Kingston. 

Mr.  S.  R.  King  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  New 
Jersey. 

Rev.  M.  Murphy,  besides  being  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  at  his  Alma  Mater,  is  also  prefect  of  one  de- 
partment of  the  rooms  in  connection  with  the  University. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Keeley  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  curate  at 
Belleville. 
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Rev.  S.  Murphy  is  professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Physiology 
in  his  Alma  ]\Iater,  besides  holding  the  important  position  of 
assistant  to  Rev.  P.  J.  McGuire,  who  has  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion for  English  speaking  students,  who  contemplate  going  on 
for  the  priesthood.  With  two  such  capable  men  in  charge  of  this 
institution  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  success  will 
be  unlimited. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Richard  is  at  present  exercising  his  functions  as 
parish  priest  of  Perkins'  Mills. 

Rev.  S.  Lebeau  is  stationed  at  the  Cathedral,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  A.  Veronneau  has  charge  of  one  division  of  the  rooms 
in  connection  with  his  Alma  Mater.  He  is  also  professor  of  Latin 
and  French. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Collins  is  assistant  priest  at  St.  Joseph's  church 
in  this  city. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Carey  is  at  present  parish  priest  of  Lanark,  Ont. 

Rev.  Michael  F.  Burns  is  stationed  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
Ogdensburgh. 

Rev.  S.  0.  Dowd  has  charge  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Stanton  holds  a  Latin  professorship  and  is  also 
prefect  of  the  Senior  department  in  his  Alma  Mater. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  J.  Fitzpatrick,  L.L.D.,  '06,  delivered 
a  most  instructive  lecture  on  the  future  of  Canada,  before  the 
Alumnae  of  the  Gloucester  S.t  Convent  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
10th.     Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  presided. 

TJie  Revieiv  wishes  to  extend  its  sineerest  sympathy  to  Mr. 
G.  J.  Lonergan,  Matric  '05  on  the  death  of  his  most  esteemed 
mother  which  occurred  at  Buckingham  on  Jan.  7th. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Leyden,  an  old  student  and  formerly  a  resident 
of  this  city,  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  attending  with  his  choir, 
one  of  the  performances  given  in  Columbus,  of  Halleck's  play, 
"The  Confession."  He  there  discovered  that  Mr.  Paul  Doucet, 
who  did  justice  in  that  play  to  the  role  of  priest  was  formerly 
an  Ottawa  boy  and  pupil  of  the  University  of  Ottawa.  The 
following  evening  there  was  dinner  for  two  at  St.  Francis' 
rectory,  an  hour's  delightful  reminiscences  of  their  home  city 
and  common  Alma  Mater,  and  an  auto  ride  to  the  theater  in  time 
for  the  next  performance. 
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Another  priest  has  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  gone  forth  from  the  portals  of  Alma  Mater  by  the  ordina- 
tion, on  Sunday,  Jan.  5th  at  Pakenham,  Ont.,  of  Rev.  Augustine 
Stanton  by  his  Grace  Archbishop  Gauthier.  Rev.  P.  S.  Dowdall, 
P  P.,  Eganville,  Ont.,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  manner  delivered 
the  sermon  for  the  occasion. 

The  newly  ordaijied  priest  celebrated  his  first  mass  in  his 
home  church  at  Fitzroy  Harbor  on  Monday.  The  preacher  for 
the  occasion  was  Rev.  Father  Reynolds  of  Renfrew.  The  church 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  accommodate  all  those  who 
came  to  see  their  fellow  citizen,  who  had  been  chosen  from 
among  them  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  ascend  the  altar. 
This  fact  speaks  volumes  both  for  Father  Stanton  and  his  native 
parish.  Father  Stanton  is  a  native  of  the  Ottawa  Archdiocese, 
being  born  at  Fitzroy  in  1885.  He  made  his  primary  studies  in 
Pakenham  school  and  then  entered  Ottawa  University.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  entered  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal, 
where  he  has  just  completed  a  five  years'  course  in  philosophy 
and  theology. 

Present  for  the  important  occasion  were  Rev.  Fathers  Poli, 
McNally,  TIebert,  Kelly,  Turcotte,  Chaine,  Reynolds,  Dowdall 
and  Canon  Corkery,  P.P. 

To  Rev.  Father  Stanton  The  Review  wishes  to  extend  its  con- 
gratulations. 

Among  those  who  favored  us  with  a  call  during  the  month 
were  : 

Rev.  J.  J.  0 'Gorman,   '04,  Richmond. 

Rev.  J.  J.  MacDonnell,  '02,  Cornwall. 

Rev.  Leon  Raymond,   '93,  Bourget. 
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Rev.  Father  Leger,  C.S.V.,  Bursar  of  Joliette  College,  was 
a  visitor  at  the  University  last  month. 

Rev.  Father  Landry,  parish  priest  of  Rawdon,  in  the  diocese 
of  Joliette,  paid  a  visit  to  the  University  during  the  holidays. 

Rev.  Father  O'Brien  of  Paris,  Ont.,  was  a  caller  last  month. 

Rev.  Father  Finnegan,  O.M.I.,  the  genial  second  prefect  of 
the  Senior  department,  has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  returned  from 
the  "Water  St.  Hospital,  where  he  underwent  a  painful  operation. 

Rev.  Father  Ethelbert  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  Montreal, 
was  our  guest  for  three  days  while  preaching  the  General  Retreat 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conferences  of  Ottawa. 

While  the  hockey  team  was  in  New  York,  Mr.  Gerald  Smith 
called  on  the  coach  and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  team  in 
their  well  earned  victor}'-  over  McGill.  Mr.  Smith  was  manager 
of  one  of  Ottawa  University's  first  championship  football  teams 
but  he  said  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  the  good  old 
** garnet  and  grey"  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  James  Dean,  of  football  fame,  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy, 
of  almost  equal  repute  as  a  baseball  player,  called  on  the  Rev. 
coach  and  the  boys  while  they  were  in  Boston. 
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The  Hockey  Totir. 

In  the  year  1952  when  the  then  Premier  of  Canada  Sir  R. 
Edmond  Nagle  meets  the  Rev,  Canon  O'Leary  at  a  reception 
given  in  honor  of  Bishop  Dore  of  Arnprior,  the  three  good  old 
gentlemen  will  recall  with  pleasure  the  days  when  they  toured 
the  United  States,  and  carried  back  to  their  University  class- 
mates the  scalps  of  Uncle  Sams  best  hockey  players. 

Believe  us,  it  was  some  trip.  Leaving  Ottawa  December 
20th  the  team  visited  Peterboro,  Ont.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. — the  best 
if  not  the  biggest  city  in  the  World — Cleveland,  Detroit,  New 
York,  Boston,  Montreal,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Before 
departing  much  had  been  heard  of  the  courteous  treatment  we 
would  receive  from  our  American  cousins — who  by  the  way  are 
as  fond  of  hockey  as  we  are — but  we  had  not  expected  quite  so 
much  attention  as  we  received.  In  some  mysterious  way  we 
seemed  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  spectators — and  others — in  every 
town  we  visited,  and  the  members  of  the  press  were  most  kindly 
in  the  praise  meted  out  to  our  team.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
team  played  absolutely  clean  and  fair  hockey  had  considerable 
to  do  with  our  popularity.  Not  only  were  the  members  of  the 
team  fair  on  the  ice  but  they  were  fair  and  particularly  so  off 
the  ice.  Early  hours  and  conscientious  training  had  considerable 
to  do  with  odr  success,  and  this  perhaps  more  than  the  splendid 
plpying  of  the  team  accounts  for  the  pressing  invitations  to 
return  to  the  vai-ious  cities  whenever  the  acuity  will  permit  us 
to  do  so.    In  a  word  Ottawa  College  never  sent  out  a  team  that 
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reflected  more  credit  on  the  institution  than  the  hockey  tourists 
of  1912-1913.  A  long,  and  though  necessarily  tedious  trip,  the 
team  won  the  majority  of  its  games  played  and  left  in  the  hearts 
of  our  American  cousins — cousins  I  said — memories  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  We  shall  not  recount  the  several  victories  and 
defeats,  but  merely  mention  that  we  came  out  on  top  in  Peter- 
boro,  Detroit,  Boston  and  New  York.  Cleveland  scalped  us  in  a 
play  off  game,  but  the  terrific  strain  of  too  much  travel  and  too 
much  Sneitzer  cheese  had  a  deal  to  do  with  it. 

McGill ! !  "Where,  have  I  heard  that  name  before!  Really 
we  don't  care  to  be  vindictive,  but  gentle  reader  we  must  say 
that  we  did  defeat  McGill  University  in  New  York  city  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  4th,  1913,  before  one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever 
packed  into  the  St.  Nicholas  rink. 

Beat  them  fairly  and  squarely.  Of  course  we  did  receive 
two  penalties.  McGill  tripled  on  us  with  six,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  editor  of  the  McGill  Daily  will  take  note  of  this 
fact.  Never  again  let  our  fair  young  minds  hear  howls  of  protest 
from  the  learned  gentleman;  never  again  even  a  whisper  against 
the  athletic  prowess  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

Friends,  Romans,  it  was  a  victory  in  forty  eleven  ways  and 
we  invite  you  all  to  have  a  laugh. 

In  passing  let  us  remark,  too,  that  we  defeated  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 2 — 0.  Two  weeks  later  the  same  team  from  Cambridge 
trimmed  Toronto  University  2 — 0  in  what  the  papers  called  a 
rough  game.  One  man  was  ruled  off  in  the  Ottawa  College — 
Harvard  game,  and  that  man  was  Clark  of  Harvard. 

Let  there  be  no  more  remarks  fom  Toronto  University  for 
some  time — except  in  the  Toronto  press. 

As  a  team  we  are  grateful  to  the  Faculty  for  allowing  us  to 
tf»ke  the  trip^  to  those  who  organized  it,  and  attended  to  our 
every  want ;  to  the  managers  of  teams  and  managers  of  rinks, 
who  were  so  considerate  to  our  party — to  a  great  many  others, 
whose  names  Bouncer  Brouse  will  gladly  supply  at  his  news 
stand;  and  in  a  most  particular  manner  to  McGill  University  for 
the  great  favor  conferred  upon  us  in  the  biggest  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  party.  E.  Nagle,  E.  Desjardins,  B.  Brouse,  G. 
Goodwin,  U.  McCart,  D.  O'Neil,  J.  Dore,  E.  O'Leary,  E.  Murphy, 
W.  Chartrand,  L.  Derocher,  A.  Gilligan,  Prefect  W.  J.  Stanton. 
O.M.L 
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New  Edinburgh  (13)  College  (1). 

On  Jan.  8  Ottawa  College  made  their  first  appearance  of  the 
season  and  their  inaugural  break  into  the  Interprovincial.  After 
their  excellent  record  on  the  tour  through  the  United  States;  in 
which  they  encountered  and  defeated  some  of  the  best  amateur 
teams  in  the  business,  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  cut  a 
wide  swath  against  the  champions.  However,  the  strenuous  life 
of  the  last  sixteen  days  proved  a  great  handicap  and  after  about 
fifteen  minutes'  play,  the  gruelling  contest  began  to  wear  down 
the  garnet  and  grey,  thus  allowing  the  champs  to  score  at  will 
during  the  second  and  third  period. 

A  rest  of  a  few  days  v/ill  do  our  boys  a  world  of  good.  They 
showed  a  burst  of  speed  and  some  classy  stickhandling  during 
the  opening  period  but  they  are  locking  in  scoring  ability. 
Several  chances  were  tossed  aside  through  poor  shooting,  but 
this  department  will  be  easily  strengthened.  Derocher  in  goal 
had  a  night  off.  He  allowed  several  apparently  easy  ones  to  slip 
by,  while  he  pulled  off  some  sensational  work  on  close  shots. 
Goodwin  was  the  star  of  the  night,  and  was  well  supported  by 
O'Leary.  Nagle  will  show  to  greater  advantage  later  on,  while 
Brouse  should  prove  a  find  when  he  gets  rested  up.  Dore  and 
Desjardins  played  the  boards  well  and  were  the  hardest  workers 
on  the  team.  McArt  showed  class  for  the  short  while  he  was  on, 
as  did  O'Neil  also.  We  hope  to  report  more  encouraging 
accounts  as  the  season  grows  older. 

College  (7)  Stewarton  (4). 

The  dope  artists  gave  up  all  attempts  to  follow  Interpro- 
vincial scores  after  the  trimming  College  handed  to  Stewarton 
before  a  crowd  of  about  1,500  on  Jan.  11.  But  the  dopesters  are 
not  altogether  to  be  blamed  for  their  bad  choice,  because  on  the 
showing,  which  College  had  made  in  their  opening  game,  they 
were  not  conceded  a  chance  against  such  a  strong  aggregation 
as  the  yellow  and  black.  Our  boys  were  merely  tired  out  in  the 
first  game,  and  the  four  days  rest  took  the  kinks  out  and  left 
them  in  grand  condition. 

The  ice  was  in  very  poor  shape,  making  stickhandling  a  sort 
of  side  issue.  The  light  College  team  were  at  a  disadvantage 
upon  such  a  heavy  surface,  but  they  played  consistently  and 
rolled  and  bounced  the  puck  along  instead  of  attempting  to  nurse 
it  within  shooting  range.    The  Stewartons  are  a  heavy  team  and 
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should  have  been  as  much  at  home  on  the  wet  surface  as  a  heavy 
football  fourteen  are  on  a  soggy  girdiron.  But  even  with  this 
advantage,  they  couldn't  break  away  from  the  College  line  which 
followed  back  with  every  rush. 

The  garnet  and  grey  forced  matters  from  the  beginning  and 
after  11  minutes  of  aggressive  attack  Desjardins  extended  the 
twine.  Two  minutes  later  Nagle  tallied  on  a  pass  from  Dore  and 
just  before  the  close  of  the  period  Goodwin  notched  on  a  lone 
rush.  Stewartons  failed  to  score  at  all.  In  one  minute  and  a 
half  after  the  start  of  the  second  period  College  made  it  4  to  0. 
Considering  that  they  had  a  safe  lead  the  students  eased  up 
somewhat  and  before  they  recovered  Stewartons  had  tied  the 
score.  It  looked  bad  for  College  but  the  yellow  and  black  had 
run  their  limit  and  as  they  slowed  up  the  men  of  learning  opened 
fire  and  again  took  the  lead  1  minute  before  the  period  ended. 
The  last  period  was  all  College.  Nagle  scored  twice  and  put  the 
game  on  ice. 

Derocher  in  goal  played  up  to  advance  notice  and  fully  re- 
deemed himself  for  his  first  night's  showing.  In  front  of  him 
O'Leary  and  Goodwin  proved  a  formidable  defence  and  the  rush- 
ing of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  O'Leary 
was  probably  the  neatest  stickhandler  on  the  ice.  Desjardins 
made  a  much  better  shewing  in  the  centre  than  on  the  wing  and 
will  be  kept  there.  Nagle  was  the  star  of  the  evening.  He  netted 
4  goals  and  his  checking  was  par  excellence.  McCart  and  Dore 
played  the  boards  to  perfection.  They  are  both  heavy  and  their 
strenuous  checking  helps  to  batter  down  the  opposing  defence. 
Billy  Chartrand  appeared  for  a  short  time  but  his  poisoned  foot 
slowed  him  up  so  he  was  replaced  by  Brouse,  who  pulled  off  some 
pretty  rushes.  O'Neil  replaced  Desjardins  when  the  latter  was 
badly  cut  by  a  skate. 

College  are  undoubtedly  improving  every  game  and  should 
give  a  fine  account  of  themselves  from  now  on. 

College  (3) — New  Edinburghs  (1). 

We  beat  the  unbeaten  ones.  Whew ! !  It  sure  did  take  some 
steam  to  do  it,  and  we  have  not  yet  recovered  all  the  energy  we 
expended. 

On  poor  ice  the  teams  went  at  it  from  the  drop  of  the  puck 
and  played  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  every  move  they  made. 
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Early  in  the  first  quarter,  Nagle  who  had  replaced  injured  Bill 
McCart,  just  flew  past  the  great  Eddie  Gerard,  stepped  around 
the  N.  E.  defense  and  slapped  in  a  goal  that  brought  tears  to  the 
hearts  of  the  N.  E.  supporters.  Kelley  was  injured  and  replaced, 
likewise  Nagle,  McCart  and  Desjardins,  but  the  subs,  O'Neil, 
Chartrand,  Braithwaite  all  played  right  up  to  senior  form,  held 
the  champions  scoreless  for  58  minutes  of  the  play.  The  score 
after  Brouse  had  planted  one  behind  the  N.  E.  goal  tend  read 
College  2 — N.  E.  0.  On  a  lucky  side  shot  Duford  notched  one 
for  N.  E.  and  the  Burghs  took  on  new  life.  Braithwaite  and 
Chartrand,  however,  pulled  off  a  rapid  fire  combination  stunt, 
and  Billy  jolted  the  nets  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  champions. 
Two  minutes  later  it  was  all  over,  but  the  cheering.  Never,  since 
that  time  when  Munn  flag  pole  floated  the  Royal  standard  over 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  and  the  Vice 
Reyal  party,  while  the  great  varsity  machine  was  being  humbled 
at  Varsity  Oval ;  not  since  the  time  that  we  walked  with  Queens 
back  yard  and  trimmed  them  12 — 10.  Not  since  that  recent  his- 
torical event  in  New  York  city  when  little  Ottawa  College  de- 
feated the  Intercollegiate  champions,  McGill  University  before 
the  elite,  of  the  great  metropolis.  No,  Sir,  not  since  then  have 
we  enjoyed  such  a  good  hearty  laugh.  Ottawa  College  pluck 
and  spirit — which  the  unintelligent  have  misconstrued  into  rough 
tactics — did  it  all.  More  powder  to  you  Ottawa  College  and  heres 
a  hope  that  our  team  carries  off  the  amateur  championship  of 
Canada. 

The  senior  recreation  hall  was  the  scene  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  Dec.  7th  of  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  enjoyable  dance. 
The  hall  was  very  artistically  decorated.  Excellent  music  was 
rendered  by  Mr.  Charron  and  his  able  assistants.  Much  praise 
is  due  to  the  Rev,  Prefect  and  Messrs,  Lahaie  and  Kelly  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  affording  the  boys  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  banquet,  A  Pool  league 
has  been  started,  Mr.  Hayes  is  taking  charge  of  affairs.  Great 
interest  has  been  displayed  up  to  date. 

Owing  to  the  proposed  redrafting  of  the  constitution  of  the 
0.  V.  A.  A.  elections  were  postponed  until  the  end  of  January. 

The  students  made  marked  improvement  in  boxing,  etc.. 
under  the  able  direction  of  Prof.  Hewitt.  The  bowling  alley  has 
been  opened  and  in  the  near  future  we  expect  to  see  some  lively 
contested  games. 
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Xocal  Jnterest 


Flushed  with  the  pleasant  recollection  of  nearly  three  weeks* 
holidays,  on  Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  8th,  the  students  once 
again  invaded  the  corridors  and  classrooms  of  the  University, 
hearty  handshakes  and  happy  greetings  being  quite  in  order. 
The  collegians  bring  tales  of  a  vacation  spent  in  a  most  enjoyable 
manner,  and  the  Christmas  turkey  and  plum  pudding  diet,  so 
acceptable  to  the  youthful  palate,  do  not  seem  to  have  left  any 
traces  of  unwonted  ** dissipation"  on  the  countenances  of  the  re- 
turning  students.     Students  immediately   took   on  their   usual 

routine  nature. 

•  •    • 

**It  must  have  been  the  best  hockey  trip  that  any  amateur 
hockey  team  has  ever  taken,"  is  the  opinion  to  which  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  garnet  and  grey  hockey  seven  gave  expres- 
sion on  the  arrival  in  the  Capital  of  Father  Stanton  and  his 
speed  kings,  after  a  brilliantly  successful  tour  which  included 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  students  had  an  excellent  time,  being  accorded  right 
royal  receptions  in  all  the  cities  in  which  they  appeared.  The 
McGill  and  Harvard  games  aroused  particular  interest,  and  the 
garnet  and  grey  victories  over  these  septets  were  the  subject  of 
much  favourable  comment  by  the  newspapers  of  New  York  and 
Boston. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Harvard  game  Father  Stanton  pre- 
sented each  of  the  players  with  a  handsome  garnet  coatsweater, 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  trip. 

•  •    • 

The  college  thespians  are  holding  daily  rehearsals  for  the 
coming  production  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  the  students  will  pre- 
sent in  the  Russell  Theatre  on  the  night  of  January  30th.  The 
event  will  be  rendered  all  the  more  attractive  in  consideration 
of  that  fact  that  the  collegians  have  been  assured  of  vice  regal 
patronage. 

Mr.  Leonard  Kelley,  has  very  kindly  consented  to  lend  his 
services  as  *  *  make-up ' '  man.  Leonard  is  also  understudy  for  the 
roU  of  Papilivui  Lenaa. 
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Correspondence  received  from  Mr.  Thomas ,  L.  McEvoy 
Alma  Mater's  Rhode's  representative  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
makes  known  the  fact  that  the  young  Ottawan  spent  a  very 
pleasant  yuletide  vacation  in  old  London.  The  1913  term  com- 
menced at  Oxford  on  January  7th. 


On  the  Thursday  evening  previous  to  the  closing  of  college 
for  the  Xmas  vacation,  the  roomers  of  the  ^'Old  Brick  Row" 
on  \Vilbrod  St.  made  a  presentation  to  Rev.  Fathers  Verroneau 
and  M.  Murphy,  their  prefects.  To  the  former  was  presented 
a  handsome  travelling  bag,  while  the  latter  was  made  the  re- 
cipient of  a  beautiful  gold  mounted  fountain  pen.  Mr.  Ted 
Kelly,  '14,  read  a  short  address,  to  which  the  reverend  Fathers 
responded  in  a  few  words,  thanking  the  boys  for  their  gifts,  and 
wishing  them  all  the  compliments  of  the  season. 


The  Xmas  number  of  The  Review  was  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  issues  which  has  been 
published  for  some  time.  A  pretty  winter  scene  lent  additional 
attractiveness  to  the  specially  designed  Christmas  cover.  The 
essays  whose  subject  titles  appeared  on  the  index  were  all  of  a 

high  standard. 

•  •    • 

The  senior  students  are  expressing  genuine  satisfaction  at 
the  action  of  the  Athletic  Association  in  placing  arc  lights 
around  the  "Big  Yard"  rink.  Intermural  games  will  now  be 
run  off  more  smoothly,  evening  contests  being  a  welcome  inno- 
vation. 

•  •    • 

The  prize  debaters  for  1913  were  chosen  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  O.U.D.S.  They  will  be  Messrs.  Leonard  W.  Kelley  and 
Alex.  Cameron  for  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Ilackett  and 
T.  J.  Kelly  for  negative.  The  subject  of  debate  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  decided,  but  it  will  likely  involve  the  liquor 
question. 

WEEKLY  DEBATES. 

A  very  interesting  debate  was  the  outcome  of  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  English  Debating  Society  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall 
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on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  16th.  The  subject  under  discussion 
read  as  follows,  ''An  elected  and  salaried  Commission,  with  the 
rights  of  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  reserved  to  the  people, 
is  the  best  form  of  civic  government."  The  affirmative,  argu- 
ment was  presented  by  Messrs.  Hackett,  Lajoie  and  Hayden, 
while  the  negative  contention  w^as  upheld  by  Messrs.  linger, 
Lally  and  How^ard.  The  affirmative  urged  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  system  proposed,  and  also  claimed  that  it  w^ould  effect  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  community,  and  be  effective  in 
tracing  any  responsibilities  to  their  correct  sources.  The  nega- 
tive essayed  to  convince  the  audience  that  the  proposed  plan 
would  mean  too  radical  a  change.  Upholding  the  merits  of  the 
council  system  now  chiefly  in  vogue,  the  speakers  for  the  opposi- 
tion cited  the  success  which  attends  this  method  of  council  ad- 
ministration in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America. 

Mr.  J.  Tallon  occupied  the  chair.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  the  decision  of  the  judges  awarded  victory  to  the  nega- 
tive. 

•    «    • 

The  French  Debating  Society  held  its  last  session  of  the  1912 
season  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  17th.  The  question  before  the 
members  w^as  "Was  the  Confederation  of  1867  favorable  to  the 
French  Canadians  of  Canada"?  The  debaters  were  Mr.  J.  Per- 
ron for  the  affirmative  and  Mr.  J.  Dubois  for  the  negative.  The 
palm  of  victory  was  bestowed  on  the  speaker  for  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  J.  Labelle  presided  over  the  meeting,  and  the  following 
gentlemen    acted   as  judges,  J.  Sauve,  S.  Plouffe  and   A.    Bour- 

bonnais. 

«    •    • 

One  of  the  best  debates  of  a  good  many  weeks  was  listened 
to  at  the  session  of  the  English  Debating  Society  which  was  held 
on  Dec.  9th.  From  an  argumentative  and  oratorical  point  of 
view,  the  debate  itself  was  a  good  one.  The  spirited  discussion 
which  was  heard  from  the  floor  of  the  house,  however,  proved 
the  principal  attraction  of  the  evening.  A  number  of  senior 
members  engaged  in  an  argument  replete  with  refutations  and 
counter-refutations,  and  which  incidentally  provided  much 
amusement  for  those  assembled.  The  resolution  was  as  follows: 
**That  the  enactment  of  an  anti-treating  law  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  would  mean  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  than 
would  the  abolition  of  the  bar."    The  affirmative  was  represent- 
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ed  by  Messrs.  L.  A.  Landriau,  J.  Fogarty  and  L.  Goulet,  and  the 
negative  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  M.  A.  Gilligan,  P.  Harrington 
and  T.  Grace.  The  decision  of  the  judges  awarded  the  debate 
to  the  opposition.    Mr.  T.  J.  Kelly  was  chairman. 

•    •    • 

A  varied  programme  was  run  through  at  the  last  gathering 
of  the  members  of  the  French  Debating  Society.  The  feature  of 
the  evening  was  an  extemporaneous  discussion  on  the  possibility 
of  the  Nationalist  party  being  still  in  existence  in  twenty-five 
years.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lefebre  and  Mr.  S.  Plouffe  were  the  orators 
whose  lot  it  was  to  oppose  each  another,  the  discourse  of  the 
latter  meeting  with  the  ultimate  approval  of  the  judges.  Recita- 
tions were  rendered  by  Messrs.  R.  Deleselec,  J.  Cousineau,  A. 
Cornelli'er,  A.  Harris,  L.  Cornellier  and  P.  Charron.  All  of  these 
students  wnll  be  included  in  the  caste  which  will  render  the  pro 
duction  of  Moliere,  the  French  playwright,  entitled  "Le  Bour- 
geois Gentihomme,"  which  will  be  staged  by  the  French  Col- 
legians after  Lent.  The  meeting  closed  after  a  few^  words  had 
been  addressed  to  the  members  by  Rev.  Father  Normandin, 
moderator  of  the  society.    Mr.  J.  Perron  occupied  the  chair. 


Junior  H)epartment. 


Our  heartiest  welcome  to  the  new  comers  in  our  midst,  and 
every  wish  for  the  success  of  all  during  the  coming  term. 

We  regret  the  absence  of  a  few  familiar  faces  from  our  halls, 
and  in  particular  that  of  the  genial  G.  O'M.,  who  graduated  to  the 
Senior  Department.  The  sharks  of  the  Small  Yard  thought  they 
had  spotted  the  mysterious  Junior  Editor  in  the  person  of  the  same 
Mr.  0  'N.  and  held  him  responsible  for  all  the  little  knocks  that  were 
handed  out  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages.  A  good  word  of  ad- 
vice to  those  smart  guys:   Guess  again! 

Do  not  let  the  sweet  reminiscences  of  your  vocation  keep  from 
your  minds  the  coming  exams.  Hard  conscientous  work  is  the  best 
antidote  against  homesickness. 

The  rinks  are  in  pretty  good  shape,  and  a  few  days  after  the 
leagues  are  formed  we  may  look  for  some  gruelling  contests. 
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The  cue  artists  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  ever-vigilant 
eye  of  the  prefect  when  they  found  on  their  return  the  pool  table 
all  set  anew.    Who  is  going  to  break  the  record? 

It  is  a  sore  blow  to  our  Association  that  our  worthy  President, 
J.  Nault,  did  not  come  back.  It  is  reported  he  is  in  business.  Let 
us  hope  that  Jimmy  will  make  as  many  friends  in  business  as  he 
did  at  College. 

Who  is  St.  F.  anyway? 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  term  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  our  young  readers  a  few  ''Don'ts.*'  If  boys  do 
not  always  behave  properly  it  is  not,  generally,  because  they  are 
bad  but  because  they  do  not  think,  and  a  few  reminders  often 
suffice  to  make  perfect  gentlemen  of  them.  Hence  the  opportunity 
of  these ''Don 'ts.'* 

Don^t  be  a  glutton.  It  is  odious  to  stuff  yourself  with  all  sorts 
of  food.    Eat  heartily,  but  not  like  an  animal. 

Don't  be  a  loafer.    God  and  man  dislike  the  breed. 

Don't  tease.  A  practical  joker  gradually  loses  caste.  Be 
witty  but  impersonal. 

Don 't  be  inquisitive  regarding  the  affairs  of  your  friend. 
Don't  let  resentment  stay  in  your  breasts  over  night. 
Don't  show  contempt.    No  one  ever  forgives  this. 

Don't  think  it  necessary  to  be  a  spendthrift  in  order  to  be 
a  *  *  goodf  ellow. " 

Don't  waste  minutes.    They  quickly  run  into  hours. 

Don't  think  that  only  great  deeds  evince  heroism.  It  is  the 
little  deeds,  well  and  nobly  done,  that  make  the  hero. 

Don't  waste  time  in  day  dreams.  Make  up  your  mind  what 
to  be  and  begin. 

Don't  forget  that  a  burst  of  anger  is  a  vulgarity.  Learn  to 
control  your  temper. 

Don't  try  to  be  too  clever.  Preciously  brilliant  boys  are  never 
highly  appreciated  by  their  elders. 

Don't  imagine  yourself  indispensable  to  your  team.  Your 
place  may  be  easily  filled. 

Don't  expect  luck  to  favour  you  in  an  examination.  Ability 
and  knowledge  are  the  only  things  you  can  depend  on. 

Don't  be  a  **wise  guy."  Boys  who  think  themselves  **wise** 
are  often  deservedly  guyed. 
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Cassiua 


iHE  primary  evil  in  Cassius'  character  is  selfishness. 
This  vice  is  the  back-bone  from  which  spring  the  ribs 
and  limbs  of  cruelty,  cunning  and  unscrupulous  greed. 
The  head,  and  guiding  power,  to  this  body  is  his  keen 
practical  sense  and  his  instinctive  insight  into  the  characters  of 
men.  It  is  these  latter  qualities  that  make  him  the  most  danger- 
ous of  Csesar's  enemies — and  the  most  feared  bj^  Caesar. 

Selfishness  is  perhaps  the  most  virulent  of  vices.  It  becomes 
ingrained  in  a  man.  It  is  particularly  dangerous  because  it  is 
the  overdevelopment  of  a  good  quality — it  is  inordinate  self-love. 
Self-love  is  a  quality  which  enables  us  to  respect  ourselves,  and 
as  a  consequence  to  command  the  respect  of  others;  but  when 
self-love  becomes  so  great  that  we  find  ourselves  wrapped  up  in 
schemes  for  our  own  advancement  at  the  expense  of  others,  this 
is  selfishness.  It  not  only  injures  man  by  weakening  him  morally 
but  it  injures  his  neighbor,  who  is  deprived  of  something  by  his 
selfishness.  It  weakens  the  moral  fibre ;  it  is  the  source  of  innum- 
erable other  vices;  it  awakens  greed,  avarice,  cunning;  it  makes 
its  victim  unscrupulous. 

This  is  how  it  laid  hold  of  Cassius.  It  became,  an  obsession 
with  him.  In  all  things  his  first  thought  was,  "Of  what  advant- 
age is  it  to  me  and,  if  of  advantage  how  can  I  acquire  it  ? "  From 
his  selfishness,  his  jealousy  is  developed.    He  not  only  wants  all, 
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himself,  but  nobody  else  must  have  anything.  He  is  jealous  of 
Caesar's  power  and  popularity;  he  belittles  him  to  his  friends 
and  tries  to  make  them  jealous,  too.  He  sarcastically  calls  him 
''a  Colossus  that  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world";  he  thinks 
to  arouse  Brutuij'  jealousy  by  shaming  him: 

"  *  *  *  *  *  we  petty  men 
walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves." 

He  compares  ** Brutus"  and  *' Caesar,"  attempting  thus  to 
arouse  in  Brutus  a  spirit  of  petty  rivalry.  He  make  Csesar  out 
a  weakling,  a  man  who  cried  "Help  me  Cassius  or  I  sink,"  and 
whose  "lips  did  from  their  color  fly,"  who  "did  groan,"  and 
who  "cried  as  a  sick  girl."  He  tells  Casca  that  Caesar  is  "a  man 
no  mightier  than  thyself  in  personal  action."  Caesar  says  of 
him: 

"Such  men  as  he  never  at  heart's  ease 

whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves;" 

and  it  was  Cgesar's  judgment  of  men  that  had  made  him  the  fore- 
most man  of  the  Empire.  Cassius'  motives  for  organizing  the 
conspiracy  are  summed  up  when  he  says, 

"       *  *  *  *  *    and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him." 

He  was  cruel  and  unscrupulous.  So  strong  upon  him  was 
the  grip  of  his  selfishness,  that  for  him  no  crime  seemed  too  great 
to  attain  his  end.  He  was  the  "power  behind"  Brutus  and  the 
other  conspirators  in  the  assassination  of  Cgesar.  For  Brutus, 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances.  He  knows  that  as  a  rule, 
homicide  is  a  terrible  crime,  but  his  intelligence  shows  him  how, 
in  this  case,  it  is  justifiable.  Brutus  is  not  a  "butcher"  but  a 
"sacrificer."  But  Cassius  sees  that  this  crime  is  an  enormity 
and  deliberately  he  sets  about  its  consummation.  We  are  horri- 
fied not  so  much  by  the  crime  itself,  as  by  the  cold-blooded 
manner  in  which  he  sets  about  it.  For  weeks  he  has  been  organ- 
izing, tempting,  and  arousing  the  passions  of  his  companions  in 
crime;  and  when  the  moment  arrives  like  a  Judas,  he  fawns  on 
CaBsar : 
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"Pardon,  Cassar;  Caesar,  pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall," 

while  in  his  heart  is  burning  a  volcano  of  hate. 

When  the  fatal  deed  is  done,  his  thoughts  fly  to  schemes  for 
his  protection.    His  is  the  first  crafty  advice, 

"Some  to  the  common  pulpits  and  cry  out, 
'Liberty,  freedom  and  enfranchisement.'  " 

Again,  his  self-interest  demands  Antony's  death,  for  Antony 
would  be  "a  shrewd  contriver"  and  might  "annoy  us,"  there- 
fore he  says, 

"I  think  it  is  not  meet, 

Mark  Antony,  so  well  beloved  of  Caesar, 

Should  outlive  Caesar." 

Nor  does  he  ever  repent  of  his  murderous  methods  for  he  says 
of  Antony, 

"This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruled." 

His  jealousy  and  cruelty  would  be  of  no  avail  were  it  not  for 
his  keen  practical  sense.    Caesar  judges  him  well  when  he  says: 

"He  is  a  great  observer  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men." 

There  are  many  examples  of  this.  He  is  a  great  judge  of  char- 
cater;  he  realizes  the  danger  of  sparing  Antony,  recognizing  in 
him  an  impediment  to  his  plans;  he  sees  what  a  mistake  it  is  to 
allow  Antony  to  speak.  He  is  not  deceived  by  Cassius'  apparent 
dullness,  for  he  knows  that  "he  puts  on  this  tardy  form,"  which 
is  "a  sauce  to  his  good  wit."  He  rightly  judges  Cicero's  value 
to  the  conspiracy,  seeing  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  have 
a  revered,  elderly  orator  with  them.  But  where  he  shows  him- 
self most  astute  is  when  he  persuades  Brutus  to  head  the  con- 
spiracy. Only  Cassius  foresaw  how  they  would  need  this  man,  of 
upright  character  and  morals,  popular  and  respected  by  the 
people,  but  not  so  much  of  a  natural  leader  as  to  deprive  Cassius 
himself  of  his  share  in  the  spoils  and  glory.  How.  cunningly  he 
leads  this  "noble  man"  to  commit  a  deed,  at  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  his  spirit  would  have  revolted. 

Finally,  however,  Brutus,  now  rendered  more  practical  by 
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his  late  experience,  apparently  sees  Cassius'  real  motive  in  the 
conspiracy.  As  long  as  all  things  appear  to  be  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  state  Cassius'  influence  prevails;  but  as  soon  as  he 
attempts  to  sway  Brutus  from  his  rigid  moral  code,  the  latter  is 
up  in  arms.  Lucius  Pella  has  been  "condemned  and  noted"  for 
accepting  bribes,  notwithstanding  Cassius'  attempts  to  influence 
Brutus  by  ''letters,  praying  on  his  side";  so  Cassius  claims  to 
have  been  "wronged."  Whereupon  Brutus  irritated  by  this 
evidence  of  corruption,  censured  him  for  his  interference  and 
accuses  him  of  "an  itching  palm,"  and  of  selling  his  offices  to 
"undeservers. " 

Cassius'  selfishness  controlled  him;  self-glorification  was  the 
sole  end  for  which  he  worked.  The  very  motive  which  actuated 
all  his  deeds  and  pervaded  his  whole  being  was  bad;  it  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  means  he  employed  to  attain  his 
end,  were  bad.  He  had  a  thorough  disregard  for  the  rights,  even 
the  lives,  of  others;  and  with  revolting  lack  of  appreciation  of 
his  gifts  of  intelligence  and  practical  sense,  he  degraded  his 
mind  to  bring  his  evil  designs  to  a  successful  ending. 

R.  T.  QuAiN,  '16. 


XLemperance. 


HE  subject  of  temperance  is  often  on  the  lips  of  men 
and  figures  largely  in  writings  and  in  our  public 
press.  From  the  earliest  records  we  possess  of  the 
history  of  humanity,  we  discover  that  fermented 
drinks  play  an  important  part  in  their  habits  and 
customs.  Intoxication,  the  effect  of  over-indulgence  in 
fermented  liquors,  has  been  commented  upon,  condemned, 
and  legislated  against  by  nearly  all  the  great  writers  and  rulers 
of  ancient  times.  Some  temperance  enthusiasts  have  noted  that 
even  in  the  writings  of  Confucius  (died  478,  B.C.)  are  found 
several  references  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness  and  many  exhorta- 
tions to  live  soberly  and  virtuously.  At  a  still  earlier  date  re- 
cords reveal  that  inebriety  was  so  extensive  that  the  Chinese  were 
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threatened  with  speedy  ruin,  and  death  was  recommended  as  a 
fitting  punishment  for  this  evil. 

In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  in  Persia  and  Egypt,  wine  was 
made  and  drunk  with  the  same  evil  effects  as  elsewhere.  Only 
in  Sparta  does  total  abstinence  seem  to  have  been  advocated  and 
enforced.  To  withold  the  higher  class  Spartans  from  this  par- 
ticular vice,  the  Helots  or  slaves  were  made  to  drink  to  intoxica- 
tion once  every  year;  and  the  revolting  excesses  and  infuriated 
actions  which  resulted  from  this  indulgence,  were  witnessed  by 
their  sober  masters  with  utter  disgust  and  loathing. 

In  other  countries,  drunken  orgies  were  indulged  in  both  by 
men  and  women,  at  every  conceivable  opportunity.  Funerals, 
births,  weddings,  and  celebrations  of  victories  were  looked  upon 
as  justifiable  occasions  for  excessive  indulgence  in  drink,  and 
the  most  disgusting  and  horrible  scenes  were  enacted  under 
its  influence. 

Tracing  up  the  habits  and  customs  of  different  nations  to 
more  recent  times,  we  find  that  drinking  with  its  concomitant 
vices,  was  very  general  amongst  all  classes.  The  nobles  and 
knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  infrac- 
tions of  decency  in  their  Bacchanalian  revelries.  The  pen  of 
several  literary  men  of  that  same  period  portrayed  the  evils  of 
the  inordinate  cup.'  Even  in  Shakespeare's  writings,  the  hard 
drinker  was  depicted  in  the  personality  of  the  loose,  immoral, 
hard-swearing  Falstaff. 

Modern  times  witnessed  the  formation  of  temperance  so- 
cieties, as  a  most  effective  means  of  coping  with  this  social  pro- 
blem. The  first  society  on  record  is  that  of  St.  Christopher, 
founded  in  Germany  in  1517,  whose  members  wer  pledged  to 
exercise  moderation.  On  this  continent,  however,  the  first  or- 
ganization instituted  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants, was  formed  at  Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  1651.  Per- 
haps the  principal  of  the  many  organizations  formed  since  that 
date,  is  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union; 
affiliated  with  it  are  branch  organizations  in  every  civilized 
nation.  Its  purpose  is  to  educate  the  young,  reform  the  drink- 
ing classes,  stimulate  public  sentiment,  and  ultimately  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  legal  enactments. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  pioneers  of  the  temperance  movement 
based  their  arguments  on  the  social,  moral  and  physical  effects 
of  alcohol  on  a  community.      Within  the  last  seventy  years  the 
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political  question  has  been  opened  up ;  and  legislative  measures 
are  not  only  possible,  but  are  regarded  as  the  only  means  by 
which  immediate  effect  can  be  obtained.  At  present,  the  liquor 
traffic  is  everywhere  subject  to  governmental  control.  The  first 
real,  restrictive  liquor  law  was  passed  in  the  State  of  Maine  in 
1846,  and  in  1851,  a  more  stringent  prohibitory  one  was  en- 
forced. This  law  is  still  extant.  In  Canada,  the  Scott  Act  of 
1878  was  the  only  law  which  resembled  the  above-mentioned 
measure,  in  any  respect.  By  it,  on  demand  of  one-fourth  of  the 
voters  of  any  county,  a  by-law  was  submitted  to  the  people  to 
be  either  passed  or  rejected;  if  passed,  all  bars  would  be  abolish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  licensed  year.  Perhaps  that  method  of  re- 
moving the  bar,  resembled  more  closely  the  local  option  system 
of  the  present  day;  it  was  what  might  be  called,  county  option. 

The  many  restrictions — such  as  early  closing,  the  local 
option  system,  etc. — which  have  been  introduced  by  our  pro- 
vincial parliaments  at  different  periods,  have  proven  to  be  of 
great  value  in  lessening  over-indulgence.  Public  opinion  in 
Ontario  has  elicited  the  advocation  of  'the  abolition  of  the  bar' 
and  'an  anti-treating  law'  from  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties,  respectively.  Which  of  the  laws  would  more  effectively 
aid  the  cause  of  temperance  is  problematical.  Perhaps  before 
saying  anything  of  these  policies,  a  few  words  concerning  the 
terms  bar,  saloon,  and  hotel  would  not  be  amiss. 

The  public-house  came  naturally  into  existence  to  afford 
man  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  social  instinct.  The  ordin- 
ary normal  man  desires  to  meet  his  fellows,  to  enjoy  the  inter- 
change of  views  and  opinions,  friendly  companionship  and  social 
intercourse.  With  this  reason  for  existence,  the  bars  would  be 
merely  incidental,  even  if  useful  and  necessary  accessories  to  a 
public-house. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  evolution  of  the  public-house  along 
two  different  lines  produced  two  distinct  types  of  houses.  The 
one  along  ths  line  of  what  is  called  the  legitimate  hotel  business, 
provides  for  the  necessary  accommodation  of  the  travelling 
public ;  here  the  bar  is  only  an  accessory.  The  other,  where  the 
bar  as  a  source  of  revenue  tended  to  dominate  the  whole  insti- 
tution has  developed  the  saloon.  With  the  Liberal  policy  the 
saloon  would  pass  into  oblivion,  and  the  prime  accessory  of  the 
legitimate  hotel  would  also  be  extinguished.  This  policy  further 
provides  for  the  elimination  of  drinking  from  all  social  clubs. 
Liquor  shops,  then,  would  be  the  only  remaining  resource  of  the 
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consumer,  and  there  liquor  would  be  sold  by  the  bottle.  With 
the  Conservative  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  both  institutions 
would  still  exist  but  a  man  would  not  be  allowed  to  treat  his 
companions. 

Thus,  we  perceive  that  men  are  becoming  more  enlightened 
on  this  subject.  They  see  that  in  olden  days  alcohol  was  given  to 
improve  a  man's  appetite,  to  cheer  him  and  liven  him,  or  cur- 
iously enough,  to  make  him  stupid.  To-day  the  last  function 
alone  is  acknowledged.  They  further  see  how  numerous  the  at- 
tendant evils  of  intemperance  are.  Intoxicating  drink  has 
caused  the  destruction  of  myriads  of  homes ;  it  has  broken  many 
hearts  and  ruined  thousands  of  noble  characters.  National  mor- 
tality has  been  increased  one-third  by  its  agency.  Crime  and 
accident,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  can  be  traced  back  to  this 
delusive  potation.  On  the  individual  moral  degradation,  mental 
ineptitude,  and  physical  deterioration  are  the  Inal  results. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  temperance  movement  are 
small,  if  we  judge  from  surrounding  conditions;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  exiguity  of  the  resources  at  command,  they  are  as- 
tounding. Undoubtedly,  the  temperance  list  will  gradually  in- 
crease; but  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
national  sobriety  cannot  be  hoped  for  unless  a  substitute  for  the 
saloon,  as  a  place  of  social  interest,  is  made. 

Chas.  C.  McMahon,  '16. 


XEbe  %onQ  Sault  power  Scbeme^ 


IPIEN  the  white  man  first  visited  the  New  World,  on  his 
voyages  through  the  rivers  and  streams  of  North 
America  he  encountered  innumerable  obstructions  in 
the  form  of  rapids  and  waterfalls.  At  first  he  admired 
the  refractory  waters  for  their  beauty  and  wildness  but  their 
frequent  occurrence  necessitated  ,so  many  "portages"  that  they 
soon  came  to  be  considered  as  inconveniences  and  nuisances.  But 
to-day,  how  the  opinion  has  changed !  These  primitive  voyageurs 
never  dreamt  that  in  future  centuries  the  '^ nuisances"  far  from 
being  termed  such,  would  be  considered  as  blessings  and  invalu- 
able gifts  from  Creator  to  creature;  within  the  past  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  man  has  made  subservient  to  his  power  divers 
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hidden  forces  of  nature,  and  one  of  them — the  most  recent  to  be 
subjugated — is  electrical  energy  derived  from  swifty  flowing 
water.  Volumes  could  be  written  upon  the  subject,  but  in  the 
ensuing  pages,  it  is  my  intention  to  deal  briefly  with  a  proposed 
development  scheme,  the  purpose  of  which  is  ''to  harness"  the 
Longue  Sault  Rapids. 

In  order  that  uninformed  readers  may  better  understand  the 
project,  a  few  words  in  description  of  the  rapids  would  be  of 
advantage.  In  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  twelve  miles  west 
of  Cornwall,  Ontario,  or  directly  opposite  the  pretty  village  of 
Dickinson's  Landing,  the  much-talked  of  Longue  Sault  Rapids 
are  to  be  found.  What  a  magnificent  sight  they  present!  An 
admiring  people  extol  the  beauties  of  the  tumbling  waters  as 
they  dash  pell-mell  between  the  steep  rocky  banks  in  their  mad 
haste  to  reach  the  calm  level  a  short  distance  farther  on.  Tourists 
from  every  part  of  the  continent  and  even  from  the  old  world 
regard  their  trip  as  yet  incomplete  if  they  do  not  feast  their 
eyes  upon  the  imposing  spectacle  and  experience  the  pleasant 
sensations  of  "running"  the  far-famed  rapids.  But  in  an  age 
of  unexampled  material  progress  and  prosperity  and  of  wonder- 
ful advance  in  the  science  of  engineering,  covetous  eyes  were 
cast  upon  the  turbulent  stream,  for  men  who  know,  saw  con- 
cealed there  a  million  horse-power  of  electricity — a  source  of 
power  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  Niagara.  The  result  of  the 
discovery,  was  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  the  Longue 
Sault  Development  Company. 

The  plans  of  the  undertaking  were  simple.  Two  immense 
dams  were  to  be  constructed — one,  the  upper  dam  between 
Longue  Sault  Island  and  the  head  of  Barnhart's  Island,  another, 
the  lower,  between  Barnhart's  Island  near  the  foot  and  the 
mainland.  Estimates  placed  the  cost  at  five  millions  of  dollars, 
time  required  five  years,  and  continual  employment  would  be 
given  to  four  or  five  thousand  men.  The  new  company,  loth 
to  leave  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet,  immediately  put  their 
proposition  before  the  New  York  State  Legislature  with  the 
result  that  in  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  a  law  was  passed 
granting  them  "certain  rights  and  privileges  for  power  develop- 
ment purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Longue  Sault  Rapids." 
That  was  five  years  ago  and  still  the  scheme  exists  in  the  imag- 
ination only.  Even  the  best  laid  plans  go  wrong.  It  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Parliaments  at 
Ottawa  and  Washington,  but  neither  would  grant  a  charter  per- 
mitting  a   private   company   to   enter   into   an   enterprise   which 
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Would  require  international  legislation.  The  United  States  Sen-' 
ate  passed  a  bill  in  favor  of  granting  a  charter  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  not  countenance  it  and  consequently 
relegated  ''the  fond  hopes"  to  the  waste  paper  basket. 

In  the  meantime  minor  objections  were  raised  and  protests 
formulated  by  private  individuals  and  companies.  In  order  to 
allay  the  fears  of  residents  along  the  water  front  a  part  of  whose 
lands  would  probably  be  inundated  by  the  backing  of  water 
which  the  dams  would  occasion,  the  company  purchased  Barn- 
hart's  Island,  nearly  the  whole  of  Sheek's  Island  and  for  several 
miles  west  of  the  rapids,  the  foreshore  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
But  opposition  was  met  with  from  steamship  companies  and 
other  private  power  concerns.  The  shipping  people  advanced  the 
argument  that  the  proposed  order  of  things  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  navigation.  Prominent  engineers,  both  Canadian  and 
American,  deny  this  and  as,sert  that  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  a 
boon  to  navigation;  the  numerous  locks  on  the  Cornwall  Canal 
will  be  replaced  by  one  immense  lift-lock  and  precious  time  will 
thus  be  saved.  The  private  power  companies  do  not  favor  the 
project  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  "one-horse"  generators 
will  of  necessity  be  rendered  useless.  To  satisfy  them  the  Devel- 
opment Company  made  liberal  offers  for  their  plants  and  rights. 
Notwithstanding,  both  members  of  the  opposition  adhere  to  their 
protests. 

Matters  stood  thus  for  over  a  year  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  Governor  of  New  York  State  recommended  that  the 
charter  granted  by  the  state  to  the  Longue  Sault  Development 
Company  be  immediately  repealed,  he  having  been  informed  by 
the  attorney-general  that  the  passing  of  such  an  act  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  ultra-vires.  What  the  outcome  of  the  muddle 
will  be,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  company,  which  has  already  expended  over  a  million  dollars 
in  anticipation  of  commencing  the  construction  of  the  dams  in 
the  near  future,  will  not  passively  step  aside  and  utter  an 
humble  ''fiat."     In  the  meantime  we  must  await  developments. 

Eastern  Canada  is  bound  to  become  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  division  of  the  Dominion  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  question  of  power,  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  must 
be  made  use  of  to  supply  the  need.  Niagara  has  been  harnessed 
by  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  and  to-day  the  falls  furnish  the 
energy  that  runs  the  factories,  mills,  electric  railways  and  lights 
the  streets  of  towns  and  cities  hundreds  of  miles  away.       The 
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Cedar  Rapids  near  Soulanges  will  soon  be  giving  up  some  of 
their  treasure — a  few  days  ago  an  order  was  placed  with  an 
electrical  concern  for  the  manufacture  of  twelve  10,000  h.p.  gen- 
erators which  will  be  used  in  the  development  of  power  at  this 
point. 

As  already  stated  one  million  horse  power  are  available  at 
the  Longue  Sault.  Canada  has  a  great  claim  to  more  than  one 
half  of  this  but  New  York  State  demands  that  an  equal  division 
should  be  made.  A  solution  must  be  arrived  at  before  anything 
can  be  done.  Many  Canadians  fear  that  if  negotiations  are  en- 
tered into,  the  Americans  will  ''get  the  best  of  the  bargain,'^  as 
they  have  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  past.  Such  apprehensions 
are  childish.  Surely  we  have  statesmen  and  diplomats  who  are 
capable  of  protecting  the  interests  of  their  country,  otherwise 
what  right  have  the  Canadian  people  to  call  themselves  a  nation. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  what  work  a  million  horse 
power  can  perform.  Governor  Sultzer  gives  an  idea  of  what 
500,000  h.  p.  means :  "  It  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  water  power  now  devloped  in  New  York  State, 
including  that  at  Niagara.  It  is  estimated  to  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  run  one  third  of  all  the  industries  of  our  state,  which 
are  now  operated  by  steam  power — exclusive  of  steam-railways 
but  inclusive  of  electric  railways.  These  two  acts  may  help  to 
show  the  importance  of  this  vast  power  to  the  industrial  welfare 
of  our  state. ' '  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  state  of  New  York 
contains  a  greater  number  of  people  than  the  entire  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Even  500,000  h.  p.  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  present  needs  of  Eastern  Canada  but  the  excess  could 
be  sold  to  our  neighbors  who  require  more  power  than  they  can 
obtain. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Longue  Sault  Development  Company 
is  one  of  many  that  form  a  trust,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  secure 
control  of  as  much  water-power  as  possible  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  If  such  is  proved  to  be  true,  it  is  providential 
that  the  charter  will  be  cancelled.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the 
two  countries  conjointly  should  be  able  to  develop  the  power  at 
a  much  lower  cost  than  a  chartered  company,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  be  materially 
lessened.  Ilow^ever  the  rapids  must  be  utilized  and  whoever  un- 
dertakes the  enterprise,  as  long  as  the  consumer  is  well  protected 
— ^it  makes  not  a  particle  of  difference.  Here's  hoping  that  ex- 
pectation may  soon  become  realization. 

J.  A.  Tallon,  '14. 
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Zbc  College  Boi? 


This  is  the  song  of  the  College  boy,  as  he  sits  in  his  room  on  the  bed, 
The  exams  are  on,  he  makes  as  his  song  a  sketch  of  the  life  he  has  led. 
Mad  near  to  swearing,  eyes  sad  but  glaring,  these  are  the  words  that 
he  said : 

I  'm  one  of  the  student  body,  an  old-fashioned  college  guy ; 
I  came  in  first  form,  a  pupil  new  born, I  was  lonesome  yet  didn't  die. 
I  have  tried  to  study  my  lesson ;  1  Ve  tried  to  be  good  at  the  college ; 
Looking  back  I  seem  to  think  it 's  a  dream,  this  scramble  and  search 

for  knowledge. 

- .  "        "rv"'  '1 

Just  look  at  my  eye  that  is  blackened,  just  see  where  my  ear  is 

rubbed  off. 
My  left  foot  is  lame,  but  still  I  am  game,  I've  even  the  whooping 

cough. 
Each  one  is  a  mark  of  some  college  lark,  when  I  fought  as  one  in 

the  fray; 
And  I  lay  in  bed,  with  an  aching  head,  for  all  of  the  following  day. 

We  were  just  like  a  great  big  family — each  one  of  us  helped  the 

other, 
We  lived  a  happy-go-lucky  life — we'll  never  live  such  another. 
Until  of  a  sudden  came  the  exams.,  and  they  plucked  us — yes,  every 

man, 
We  may  not  have  been  angels  before,  but  that's  when  the  language 

began ! 

Oh,  those  college  days,  they  seem  like  a  haze  which  hangs  as  a  mist 

in  my  mind ; 
For  the  fellows  I  chum'd  around  with  then,  now  appear  to  be  left 

behind. 
But  we  all  were  mad,  not  to  know  we  had  a  good  chance  of  one 

day  being  wise ; 
When  grinning  we'd  shirk  our  arduous  work,  and  tell  a  few  poor 

student  lies.  , 
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Our  money  is  not  like  dirt  down  here, — not  so  easy  to  get  as  to 

spend. 
Funny  that  I  should  always  be  broke,  and  none  has  a  shekel   to 

lend. 
The  same  every  year,  it  seems  rather  queer,  I  never  can  save  up  the 

dough ; 
And  while  you  are  out  of  the  little  iron  men,  your  life  at  a  college 

is  slow. 

This  life  is  only  a  jumble.    B. A.  's  are  not  always  the  best. 

Many  a  fellow  is  famous,  though  he  has  not  drawn  one  with  the 

rest. 
Often  I  sit  and  wonder,  if  it's  worth  while  this  learning  to  seek, 
When  I  think  of  the  long,  long  hours  alone  spent  on  English  and 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Seven  long  years  at  the  college, — struggling  to  soar  above, 
Striving  to  study  old  Ganot  and  Zig.,  and  things  that  I  never 

can  love. 
Bathed  in  her  praise  and  glory, — fighting  her  censure  and  blame. 
Seven  years  in  the  college, — years  that  all  seem  the  same. 

They  seem  all  the  same,  but  no  matter,  I  must  keep  on  learning 

still  more. 
But  I  can't  settle  down  to  review,  in  my  mind,  the  work  I've  done 

before. 
The  exams,  are  on  and  I  'm  so  tired,  I  '11  just  lie  down  on  the  bed, — 
To-morrow   '11  study, — then  I'll  repent  for  the  life  that  I  have 

led! 

Theodore  J.  Kelly. 
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Zhc  effects  of  tbe  division  of  Xabour 


HEN  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  forth  from  Eden 
and  were  ordered  to  work  out  their  own  livelihood, 
they  found  that  an  All-Wise  Creator  had  provided 
them  with  all  the  abilities  necessary  for  doing  so. 
But,  when  their  numerous  progeny  had  grown  up, 
it  became  evident  that  they  were  not  endowed,  all  alike 
and  in  the  same  proportion,  with  the  abilities  necessary  for 
wresting  a  livelihood  from  the  soil.  Instead,  great  divergencies 
of  temperament  and  of  abilities  were  found  even  in  the  one 
family, — this  man  was  physically  fit,  this  man,  an  intellectual 
giant,  though  physically  weak;  this  man  had  an  aptitude  for 
tilling  the  soil,  this  man,  for  waging  war;  here  was  one  who 
could  skilfully  manage  a  boat,  here,  one  who  could  cleverly  con- 
trive the  dwelling. 

Hence  arose  the  division  of  labour.  The  intellectual  man 
planned  the  great  works,  the  strong  man  executed  them.  The 
husbandman  tilled  the  fields  which  his  warrior  brother  protected. 
The  sailor  conducted  men  and  merchandise  to  and  fro  over  the 
waves  while  the  architect  built  the  homes  of  the  people.  These 
examples,  while  they  are  extreme,  yet  contain,  as  in  solution, 
the  idea  of  the  division  of  labour.  Briefly,  this  division  consists 
in  the  application  of  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  one  occupation, 
or  trade,  or  profession. 

Before  going  directly  to  the  consideration  of  its  effects,  let 
me  say  a  word  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  division  of  labour. 
The  division  of  employments  is  more  general  and  more  sharply 
defined  in  large  centres,  where  the  demand  for  one  kind  of  pro- 
duce is  great  and  steady  enough  to  make  it  profitable  for  one  set 
of  men  to  devote  themselves  to  its  production  alone.  In  a 
sparsely  settled  district,  a  man  who  could  make  watches  and 
could  do  nothing  else,  would  be  unable  to  earn  a  living  owing  to 
the  insufficient  demand  for  his  work.  So  Adam  Smith  says  very 
well,  that  '' division  of  labour  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the 
market."  The  way  in  which  the  different  employments  supple- 
ment each  other  can  best  be  shown  by  considering  the  case  of 
the  farmer.  He  devotes  himself  to  the  growing  of  grains  and 
vegetables  with  which  he  supplies  the  city.  The  city  man,  being 
provided  with  food,  can  devote  himself  to  the  building  of  farm 
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implements  with  which  he  supplies  the  farmer,  or  to  the  building 
of  railway  lines  to  convey  freight  to  and  fro  between  city  and 
county.  And  so  the  circle  can  be  filled  out,  one  man  supplying 
a  necessity  to  others  and  being  helped  himself  by  them,  in  turn. 
Let  us  look  now  at  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour,  con- 
sidering first  its  good  effects.  Principal  among  these  is  the  in- 
crease of  skill  which  it  causes  in  the  workman.  ''Practice  make 
perfect"  is  an  old  and  reliable  adage.  It  is  evident,  that  when 
a  man  interests  himself  in  but  one  trade  or  profession  he  becomes 
more  skilful  than  does  he  who  dabbles  in  many  occupations. 
Especially  is  this  evident  in  large  factories  where  the  division 
of  labour  can  be,  and  is,  carried  to  the  extreme.  In  these  factor- 
ies it  is  often  the  case  that  an  operative's  whole  task  consists 
of  one  operation  repeated  at  regular  intervals.  In  time  the  oper- 
ative becomes  so  accustomed  to  his  work  that  he  does  it  per- 
fectly, mechanically  and  while  paying  scarce  a  fraction  of  atten- 
tion to  it. 

The  division  of  labour  leads  men  to  invention.  When  a  work- 
man is  doing  the  same  work  every  day  and  meeting  the  same 
difficulties,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should,  in  time,  contrive 
means  of  obviating  or  of  overcoming  these  difficulties.  We  are 
told  that  the  first  steam  engine  was  not  provided  with  an  auto- 
matic safety-valve,  but  that  a  boy  was  employed  whose  duty  it 
was  to  open  the  valve  when  the  steam-gage  indicated  too  great 
pressure.  The  boy,  finding  his  job  tedious,  invented  a  means  by 
which  the  pressure,  when  it  became  too  great,  would  open  the 
valve  itself.  The  boy  had  had  but  one  operation  to  consider, 
he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  every  aspect,  and  finally 
he  overcame  the  one  difficulty  it  presented.  Had  the  care  of  the 
safety-valve  been  but  one  of  a  number  of  duties,  the  boy  would, 
probably,  have  overlooked  the  difficulty  and  would  not  have 
removed  it. 

And  again,  if  every  man  endeavored  to  do  everything  for 
himself  he  would  be  learning  all  his  life,  and,  at  that,  he  would 
not  attain  more  than  passable  skill  in  his  different  industries. 
But  when  labour  is  divided  minutely  a  workman  may  learn  his 
duties  in  a  day,  and  most  trades  can  be  learned  in  three  years. 
This  is  a  great  benefit  to  many  poor  people,  for  the  time  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  a  time  of  small  pay  and,  the  longer  it  lasts,  the 
more  insistent  becomes  the  howling  of  the  wolf  at  the  door. 

Capitalists  have  a  better  control  over  the  cost  of  production 
and  over  the  men  in  places  where  labour  is  classified  minutely, 
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than  where  one  man  performs  many  operations,  or,  perhaps, 
finishes  the  whole  article  himself.  When  one  man  rounds  the 
heel  of  a  boot,  another  pegs  the  sole  an  d  a  third  finishes  the  toe, 
the  cost  of  these  respective  parts  can  be  more  accurately  deter- 
mined than  when  one  man  performs  these  three  oprations.  To 
know  the  cost  of  production  is  to  have  control  of  it.  The  capital- 
ist sees  where  it  will  pay  to  introduce  machinery,  where  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  in  one  department,  where  to  increase  it 
in  another,  and  when  to  redistribute  and  reorganize  the  depart- 
ments. He  has,  besides,  a  better  control  over  the  men  where 
division  of  labour  exists,  for  it  is  easier  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  men  whose  duties  are  the  same  and  simple  than 
for  men  whose  duties  are  many  and  complex. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  division  of  labour 
is  that  it  renders  the  adaptation  of  particular  abilities  possible. 
Did  every  man  have  to  do  everything  for  himself  some  of  us 
would  surely  go  poorly  clad,  many  of  us  would  starve  and  very 
few  of  us  would  prosper.  But  such  are  the  conditions  of  labour 
to-day,  so  many  are  the  divisions  of  employments,  that  each 
individual  ability,  mental  or  physical,  of  the  man  has  its  field. 
So,  this  husky  youth  can  be  a  farmer,  this  slim  boy,  a  clerk,  this 
man,  a  carpenter,  a  brick-layer,  plasterer,  etc.  The  benefit  of 
this  is  obvious. 

It  is  too  bad  that  these  good  effects  of  the  division  of  labour 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  number  of  very  disadvantageous 
ones.  However,  to  the  merit  of  the  division  of  labour,  it  may  be 
said  that  these  disadvantages  can  be  avoided. 

It  is  observed  that  when  a  man  has  but  one  task  to  perform 
and  is  at  it  for  years  the  particular  muscle  and  faculty  called 
into  action  by  his  task  becomes  abnormally  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  muscles  and  faculties.  A  man  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  keep  his  eyes  upon  a  machine  and  pull  one  or  two 
levers  at  the  proper  time  will  not  be  a  physical  giant  unless  his 
hours  of  labour  afford  him  time  for  healthy  recreation,  which  is 
not  always  the  case.  Nor  is  his  mental  capacity  apt  to  be  great, 
seeing  that  but  one  faculty  is  exercised  by  his  work.  Moreover, 
the  close  attention  required  by  many  machines  is  a  strain  which 
will,  in  time,  wreck  the  strongest  mind.  This  state  of  affairs 
can,  however,  be  remedied  in  a  simple  manner.  Healthy  exercise 
and  good  reading  will  excite  dormant  muscles  and  faculties, 
while  reasonable  hours  of  labour  and  frequent  changes  in  the 
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duties  of  the  operatives  in  large  factories  will  reduce  mental 
strain  to  a  minimum. 

Division  of  labour  deprives  men  of  their  independence  by 
developing  them,  mentally  and  physically,  in  one  direction  only. 
The  workman  learns  but  a  small  part  of  his  trade  and  many 
capitalists  are  wont  to  see  it  to  that  he  learns  no  more  lest 
his  measure  of  independence  be  increased.  When  a  man,  who 
can  only  round  the  heel  of  a  boot,  is  out  of  work  he  cannot  set 
up  as  a  shoe-maker.  This  evil  calls  for  a  measure  of  justice. 
The  workman  should,  as  time  goes  on,  be  changed  from  one 
kind  of  work  to  another  so  that  he  will,  in  time,  learn  the  whole 
trade. 

There  are  moral  evils,  too,  resulting  from  the  division  of 
labour.  The  work  becomes  light  and  simple  so  that  young  girls 
and  boys  can  do  it.  The  two  sexes  are  thus  thrown  together,  at 
an  impressionable  age,  with  little  regard  for  their  moral  welfare. 
And  unprincipled  foremen  frequently  make  evil  use  of  their 
authority.  This  evil  can  be  remedied  by  segregation  in  factories 
and  by  a  more  careful  selection  of  foremen.  Besides,  child- 
labour  should  be  prohibited  by  law  and  attendance  at  school 
should  be  obligatory. 

Another  evil  attributed  to  the  division  of  labour  is  the  weak- 
ening of  family  ties.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  both  parents 
and  children  work  in  factories,  leaving  the  home  to  take  care  of 
itself.  First  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  wife  is  earning  a  wage  is 
to  be  strongly  objected  to.  It  removes  her  dependence  upon  her 
husband,  it  relieves  him,  apparently,  from  the  obligation  to  sup- 
port. Secondly,  the  children  in  such  a  household,  if  there  are 
any  of  them  not  working,  cannot  be  properly  taken  care  of. 
Thirdly,  the  home  itself  cannot  be  made  attractive  when  the 
wife  works  out  all  day  nor  can  proper  meals  be  provided.  But 
if  it  is  necessary  that  married  women  should  work,  they  should 
be  granted  short  hours  so  that  they  may  have  some  time  to  do 
housework.  The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  family  ties 
recalls  to  mmd  a  description,  given  in  the  Scientific  American, 
of  a  plan  which  is  proving  very  successful  in  German  industrial 
concerns.  The  company  supplies  good  meals  to  its  employees 
for  a  small  fee,  and  sees  to  it  that  the  members  of  each  family 
in  its  employ  are  united  around  the  one  table. 

A.  G.  McHuQH,  '13. 
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"  ZvincQ  %iQht  as  Hiv." 


OUNG  Jack  Underwood  had  just  shut  his  ledger  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  when  a  boy,  of  about  his  own  age, 
opened  the  door  of  the  bank,  and  came  towards  him. 
"Hello  Underwood,"  cried  Jack's  friend,  "Have  you 
finished? — Good!  I  want  you  to  dine  with  me  this  evening,  and 
then  help  me  to  use  up  two  tickets  for  the  theatre."  Jack's  face 
lighted  up  with  pleasure.  He  had  been  so  anxious  to  see  that 
particular  play!  "I'm  your  man,  Greene.  Thanks  awfully!" 
he  said  as  he  put  on  his  coat.  "How's  the  time?"  Greene  pulled 
out  his  watch  and  announced  that  it  was  a  quarter  past  five. 
"Oh,  then  I'll  telephone  home  from  town.    I  won't  bother  now." 

The  two  friends  walked  out  of  the  bank  and  sauntered  off 
for  their  evening  of  pleasure.  But  Jack,  with  all  his  good  in- 
tentions, forgot  to  let  his  family  know  w^her  he  was,  and  never 
thought  of  it  again  till  it  was  forcibly  recalled  to  him,  too  late. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  Jack  Underwood's  home.  His  dear 
little  widowed  mother  sat  in  her  pretty  room,  her  mind,  as  well 
as  her  fingers,  busy.  She  was  thinking  of  her  only  son — her 
darling.  It  was  his  ambition  to  study  art,  but  how  could  she 
afford  to  let  him  carry  out  his  dream?  It  was  certain  that  he 
had  great  talent.  Several  competent  critics  had  admired  his 
pictures,  and  had  strongly  advised  his  cultivating  his  evident 
talent.  Jack  never  actually  grumbled,  but  he  hated  the  bank 
and  loved  art.  His  mother  read  all  his  thoughts,  and  in  conse- 
quence, there  was  much  worrying  on  her  part. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fond  mother's  reverie  the  door-bell 
rang,  and  Jack's  elder  sister,  Jean,  ran  to  open  it.  An  exclam- 
ation of  "Oh!  Uncle  Dick,"  sounded  in  Mrs.  Underwood's  ears. 
She  dropped  her  work,  to  welcome  her  brother-in-law,  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  or  heard  of  since  her  husband's  death.  He 
had  never  cared  for  women  or  children,  so  had  kept  carefully 
out  of  the  way. 

The  old  lawyer  hearing  of  his  nephew's  talent  through  an 
artistic  friend,  decided  to  give  the  boy  a  chance.  As  he  was 
just  about  to  leave  for  Europe,  on  a  business  tour,  he  thought 
he  would  take  Jack  with  him,  and  give  him  all  the  opportunities, 
which  the  best  Art  Schools  afforded.     The  eccentric  old  gentle- 
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man  never  thought  of  the  inconvenience  of  Jack's  going  immed- 
iately. He  was  wont  to  travel  across  the  ocean,  with  as  little 
thought  as  though  it  were  a  pond. 

This  plan  was  unfolded  by  Mr.  Underwood  in  concise  little 
sentences,  with  never  a  change  of  expression!  On  learning  this 
exciting  news,  hasty  Jean  ran  up  to  Jack's  room  and  began 
pulling  out  his  clothes  and  scattering  them  here,  there,  and 
everything,  while  gentle  Mrs.  Underwood  poured  out  her  grati- 
tude to  the  woman-hating,  frigid  old  gentleman.  All  this  fuss 
only  caused  him  to  clear  his  throat  tAVO  or  three  times — or  was 
it  five  or  six  times?  and  stare  before  him  with  glassy  eyes.  At 
length  he  condescended  to  ask  with  fine  sarcasm,  "And,  where 
is  the  marvelous  young  man?  Our  train  leaves  at  nine  thirty, 
this  evening,  madam  and  it  is  now,"  (he  consulted  a  handsome 
gold  watch,)"  five  and  twenty.  I  should  think  your  son  would 
have  some  business  to  attend  to.  Or — ahem — does  he  leave  that 
to  his  devoted  mother?"  Mrs.  Underwood  remonstrated  gently 
— leave  his  business  to  his  mother  ?     She  should  think  not ! 

She  suggested  that  she  would  telephone  to  the  bank,  to  tell 
her  son  the  splendid  news.  But  when  she  tried  to  get  him,  she 
found  that  he  had  gone, — just  five  minutes  before,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  where  he  had  betaken  himself.  When  Jack's 
uncle  learned  this  he  was  furious.  "Was  that  the  way  he  was  to 
be  treated?  Was  that  his  nephew's  gratitude?  Mrs.  Under- 
wood said  that  Jack  knew  nothing  of  his  uncle's  kindness  ''of 
course,"  and  he  would  be  home  directly.  He  never  stayed  out 
for  dinner  without  letting  her  know. 

Six  o'clock  came  and  no  Jack!  Half  past  six  was  indicated 
on  Mr.  Underwood's  watch,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The 
little  widow  became  more  and  more  nervous,  as  those  persistent 
hands  of  the  wretched  time-piece  kept  up  their  steady  course. 
Dinner  was  at  last  announced  by  Jean,  which  broke  the  awful 
suspense  for  a  time.  Things  grew  more  and  more  desperate! 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  as  the  particular  guest  liked.  He  merely 
turned  his  food  over,  and  then  left  it.  Dinner  (or  rather  that 
awful  excuse  for  dinner)  being  over,  Jean  finished  packing 
Jack's  clothes  and  then  joined  her  mother  and  their  irritable 
guest. 

They  sat  on — and  on!  At  length  the  clock  chimed  out  as 
loudly  and  as  slowly  as  ever  it  could — one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six.  seven — eight — nine!     Mrs.  Underwood  jumped  and  Jean  al- 
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most  screamed, — while  their  venerable  guest  rose  majestically 
and  offered  his  hand  to  both  the  ladies,  bowed  and  left  the  room. 
There  was  a  breathless  silence  which  could  almost  be  felt !  He 
got  his  coat  and  hat  and  left  the  house, — never  to  return. 

As  the  door  closed  Jean  burst  into  an  hysterical  laugh.  She 
laughed  till  she  cried,  then  she  cried  till  she  laughed,  while  her 
brave  little  mother  tried  to  sooth  her.  At  length  Jean  got  con- 
trol over  herself  and  the  two  talked  things  over.  They  began 
to  think  Jack  must  have  been  killed  or  something  as  dreadful 
must  have  happened.  He  had  never  failed  his  mother  before ! 
Oh,  what  could  have  happened?  They  telephoned  to  the  police 
court,  ambulance  department  and  newspaper  quarters — but  not 
a  word  was  learned.  They  were  just  giving  up  in  despair  when 
the  sound  of  a  taxi-cab,  stopping  at  their  door,  arrested  their 
attention.  They  they  heard  that  well  known  step  on  the 
veranda.  The  door  was  pushed  open  and  Jack's  bright,  careless 
face  greeted  their  worried  ones.  His  expression  immediately 
changed  into  one  of  question  and  astonishment.  Then  he  remem- 
bered— he  had  forgotten  to  telephone!  "Oh  mother  dear,  I'm 
so  sorry.  I  forgot!"  he  said  as  he  put  his  arm  around  his  little 
mother  and  kissed  her,  "How  could  I?"  "Yes  that  is  what  I  say. 
How  could  you?"  said  his  sister  in  a  cross  tone,  "you  have 
missed  your  chance  in  life,  my  boy,  one  which  you  will  never 
have  again!"  It  was  Jack's  turn  to  start,  a  chance  missed! 
What  did  she  mean?  "Sh!  Sh ! !  dear,  let  me  tell  him,"  re- 
monstrated the  mother  taking  him  by  the  arm  and  leading  him 
into  an  adjoining  room.  So  she  explained,  in  her  gentle  way, 
and  when  she  had  finished  he  took  her  hand,  and  uttered  a 
groan.  "Mother,  dear,"  he  said,  "I  have  lost  a  great  chance 
through  a  little  thing!  I  shall  never  lose  such  another,  God 
helping  me!     Oh,  if  I  had  only  telephoned!" 

M.  FoRTiER,  (Matric  '14). 
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Zhc  CollcQC  IDrama 


Julius  Caesar. 

OR  about  six  years,  or  in  other  words,  not  since  the 
very  successful  presentation  of  ''The  Pride  of  Kil- 
larney"  in  Harmony  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Sherry,  did  the  University  of  Ottawa  Dramatic  Club 
,stage  a  play.  The  society  was  just  about  passing  into 
oblivion  when  Rev.  Father  Stanton  re-organized  it  a  few 
^eeks  before  the  Christmas  vacation  last  December.  The 
suggestion  to  reproduce  a  drama  met  with  such  ready  ap- 
proval that  it  was  decided  to  make  an  attempt  at  Shakespeare's 
"Julius  Caesar"  and  although  it  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a 
"little  heavy,"  still  the  prime  movers  had  in  mind  that  if  the 
aim  is  high,  the  strike  will  surely  be  above  the  ordinary. 

The  cast  selected  was  as  follows : — 

Julius  Cagsar Winfield  Hackett 

Mark'  Antony   Lawrence  Landriau 

Brutus    Samuel  Lee 

CassiUs    Fabian   Poulin 

Casea  Alex.  L.  Cameron 

Decius    Frank   Landriau 

Octavius  Csesar   Ralph  C.  Lahaie 

Metellus   Ambrose  Joseph  linger 

Soothsayer   George  Coupal 

Popilius   Wilfred  Martin 

Trebonius   John  D.   0  'Neil 

Titinius    Hugh   Doran 

Cinna Charles  McMahon 

Lucius   James  Callaghan 

Lepidus    William   Martineau 

Pindarus   Cy  Young 

Tervius   Jack  McDonald 

Strato   James  T.  Holly 

Clitus    James  Leacy 

Yarro    Daniel  Breen 

Senators,  doctors,  guards,  soldiers  and  citizens.  The  female 
parts  were  eliminated,  French's  version  of  the  tragedy  having 
been  followed. 
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The  services  of  Mr.  Harry  Hayes,  the  well  known  amateur 
actor  of  Ottawa,  were  secured  and  the  onerous  task  of  coaching 
the  different  members  of  the  cast  in  their  respective  roles  was 
left  almost  entirely  to  him.  How  he  succeeded  was  evidenced 
by  the  splendid  production  witnessed  at  the  Russell  Theatre  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  30th  of  January.  His  patience  and  untir- 
ing efforts  were  to  a  great  extent  rewarded  that  evening  and 
the  success  of  the  student  venture  into  the  field  of  theatricals 
must  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  Mr.  Hayes. 

Of  course  "the  amateurs,"  must  be  given  their  due.  When 
we  consider  that  Faversham  rehearsed  his  '^ professionals"  for 
months  before  daring  to  give  his  interpretation  of  "Julius 
Caesar,"  to  the  public,  we  are  able  to  recognize  that  the  staging 
of  such  a  drama  is  no  easy  matter.  However,  the  boys  "put  their 
hearts  and  souls"  into  the  work  and  interest  never  flagged.  The 
principals  did  exceedingly  well — so  well  in  fact  that  each  one 
had  his  supporters  in  the  audience  for  the  coveted  title  of  "star." 
The  elocution  was  first  class  and  the  mannner  in  which  "the 
actors"  carried  themselves  before  the  foot-lights,  showed  that 
they  really  felt  their  parts.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
to  "the  mob" — it  was  splendid.  The  role  was  a  lowly  one  but 
had  the  rabble  been  found  wanting,  the  performance  would 
have  lacked  interest. 

The  committee  of  management  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  part  they  had  on  the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  especially 
for  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  decorated  the  interior  of 
the  theatre  with  pennants,  college  flags  and  bunting. 

Their  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught 
and  Princess  Patricia  graciously  accorded  their  patronage  and 
while  prevented  from  assisting  at  the  drama  through  the  serious 
illness  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess,  still  it  is  indeed  a 
source  of  gratification  to  know  that  our  Governor-General  and 
party  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa. 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Gauthier,  Archbishop  of  Ottawa,  Rev.  A. 
B.  Roy,  Rev.  Wm.  Murphy,  respectively  Rector  and  Vice- 
Rector  of  the  University,  and  Rev.  Canon  Sloan  occupied  the 
box  of  honor.  Others  who  occupied  boxes  were — Hon.  Senator 
Belcourt  and  party,  Mr.  L.  N.  Poulin  and  family.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Chabot,  M.P.  and  party  of  friends,  Mr.  J.  Hanlon  and  party, 
Miss     Hortense     O'Meara     and    party     of    young     people.     Sir 
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Chas.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  Hon.  Judge  Anglin   were  unable  ta 
be  present. 

Through  the  columns  of  Tlie  Review,  the  Dramatic  Club 
tenders  its  most  sincere  thanks  to  all  who,  in  any  manner, 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  likewise  the 
fond  hope  of  the  society  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  the 
production  of  a  play  an  annual  event. 

J.  T.  'M. 


lEnoUsb  IRuGbi? 


{The  following  letter  has  been  received  hy  Fr.  Stanton  from  our 
Rhodes*  scholar,  Mr.  McEvoy)  : 

Reverend  and  Dear  Father, — 

Papers  to  hand  convey  to  me  the  news  that  we  have  prospects 
— and  very  good  ones,  too — of  a  championship  hockey  team  this 
year.  Your  beating  of  McG.  was  quite  gratifying,  particularly 
after  certain  unfortunate  happenings  of  last  fall.  Were  the  R.M.C. 
admitted  out  of  spite  towards  O.U.  or  don't  Toronto,  McG.  or 
Queen's  care  about  gate  receipts  any  more? 

Now  that  I  am  started  on  football,  I  might  say  that  we  are  still 
playing  over  here.  There  is  no  sufficient  snowfall  here  to  prevent 
rugby  in  this  term,  so  all  the  colleges  are  now  engaged  in  cham- 
pionship matches.  These  games  used  to  be  held  a  few  years  back, 
but  they  developed  into  slugging  matches  and  were  stopped.  There 
has  been  no  violence  yet  except  as  regards  the  scores: — 

Univ.  beat  Christ  Ch.  72-0. 
Exeter  beat  Hertford  36-0. 
Keble   beat   Oriel  21-0. 

Other  10  games  yet  unplayed. 

These  are  rather  high  scores,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
single  points  are  not  counted  in  the  game.  A  try  counts  three, 
converted  five,  penalty  goal  three,  drop  goal  four.     These  latter 
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are  very  rare,  although  a  South  African  dropped  a  60  yd.  one 
against  France  the  other  day.  Billie  Chartrand  would  be  some 
use  to  a  team  here  in  the  kicking  line.  As  a  rule  they  are  poor 
on  it  in  England.  I  saw  the  same  man  in  the  South  African  vs. 
All  England  kick  a  20  yd.  penalty  place  goal. 

The  Africans  beat  a  team  composed  of  England's  best,  9-3.  It 
was  the  fastest  game  of  rugby  I  ever  saw.  35,000  people  were 
there,  and  there  was  excitement  every  moment. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  play  is  never  stopped  unless 
the  ball  is  kicked  into  touch  or  there  is  an  off-side  or  a  foul.  They 
play  a  running  and  passing  game  with  telling  effect.  Toronto 
Varsity  uses  the  system  a  little,  but  only  a  little.  They  are  not  as 
speedy  or  as  good  passers  or  catchers  as  the  average  Varsity  and 
even  college  backs  in  England.  The  international  players  are  sim- 
ply marvellous. 

I  might  try  to  give  some  little  idea  of  the  game  from  what  I 
have  seen  played. 

I  saw  both  annual  inter-varsity  matches.  Last  year  we  won 
19-0 ;  this  year  we  lost  10-3, — our  first  loss  since  1905.  I  have  seen 
nearly  all  the  best  teams  play  Oxford,  and  the  South  Africans 
virtually  world  champions,  because  they  defeated  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales. 

I  hope  I  make  everything  clear.  " 

But  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  the  chief  essential  of  the  game  is 
speed  and  a  wonderful  pair  of  hands.  Only  unpadded  trousers, 
socks  to  below  the  knee,  and  a  thin  jersey  are  worn,  and  there  is 
seldom  anyone  really  hurt.  Now  and  again  an  ankle  is  wrenched, 
though  how  the  players  escape  at  times  is  a  mystery. 

There  are  fifteen  men  on  a  side,  and  in  a  scrimmage  they  line 
up  in  two  double  wedges. 

The  twelve  bunched  together  are  the  forwards,  —  they 
form  the  scrim.  The  centre  forwards  and  those  on  either 
side  shove  against  the  others.  The  ball  is  thrown  in 
between  them  by  each  scrim  half  after  the  other  till  it  is  pro- 
perly heeled  out.  The  centre  is  supposed  to  kick  it  back  or  heel 
it  back,  and  the  other  forwards  heel  it  out  to  the  backs.  The  scrim, 
halves  run  around  and  get  it  and  pass  to  the  three-quarters,  who  run 
down  on  either  left  or  right  side  of  the  scrim.  As  soon  as  the  ball 
is  out  the  scrim,  "breaks  up"  and  the  scrim,  (half)  is  supposed 
to  yell  on  which  side  the  ball  is.  Of  course  there  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  fake  passes  and  criss-crosses,  and  a  Welsh  team 
was  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  try  one.    I  was  explaining  such  things 
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and  signals  to  an  English  chap,  and  he  exclaimed:    ''Those  are 
dirty  Welsh  tricks,  the  beauty  of  the  English  game  is  its  unpre- 
meditatedness  and  uncertainty.    A  player  is  taught  to  always  use 
his  head  and  must  always  keep  aw^ake. "    When  running  with  the 
ball  it  is  not  hugged  tight  to  the  left  breast  like  should  be  done 
in  Canada,  but  held,  a  la  Chump  O'Neill,  in  the  two  hands  and 
swayed  from  side  to  side.    This  enables  it  to  be  passed  immediately, 
but  also  causes  the  dropping  of  the  ball  on  the  slightest  shock 
when  collared  or  tackled.     Of  course  in  this  game  this  doesn't 
matter,  because  the  scrim,  is  not  given  to  the  side  if  a  man  falls 
while  in  possession  of  the  ball.     He  must  watch  himself  because 
it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  kick  it  out  of  his  hands  or  out  of 
his  stomach.     It  is  in  these  scrambles  that  a  man  is  very  liable  to 
be  hurt,  but  the  men  are  never  so  unscrupulous  as  to  kick  blindly, 
knowing  they  can't  touch  the  ball  unless  they  kick  through  a  man's 
head  or  back.     If  a  man  is  accidentally  hurt,  the  man  who  did  it 
always  says,  ''Sorry,  sir."     I  have  never  yet  seen  a  deliberate 
foul,  and  yet  the  game  is  fearfully  strenuous.     If  a  man  cannot 
run,  he  must  kick,  but  he  must  not  kick  straight  down  the  field,  be- 
cause all  in  front  of  him  are  then  off-side ;  he  may,  and  always 
does,  kick  for  touch.     Then  our  old  friend  of  the  Quebec  U.  days 
comes  in — the  throw-in.     The  South  Africans,  though,  vary  the 
proceedings  by  kicking  diagonally  across  the  field  and  having  the 
back,  who  is  away  across,  run  up  for  it, — really  our  on-side  kick, 
but  not  yet  christened  here,  as  the  S.  A.  were  the  only  ones  I  have 
ever  seen  use  it.     I  have  seen  an  Exeter  man,  who  is  very  unfor- 
tunate in  not  having  yet  played  for  the  Varsity,  work  a  little  trick 
that  is  something  like  Casey  Baldwin's  cup  winner.     He  kicks  the 
ball  just  past  him  with  his  knee ;  then  his  speed  and  a  wonderful 
swei^e  with  which  he  runs  enables  him  to  get  by  and  catch  the 
ball  on  the  bounce.     I  don't  know  whether  this  would  work  in 
Canada.    I  knew  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  attempted.    He 
is  very  fast,  and  w^hen  he  comes  up  to  a  man  who  he  knows  won't 
go  low  (and  there  are  some  beautiful  low  tackles  made  here,  too) 
the  captain  is  generally  shouting  "low."     Canadians  from  Nova 
Scotia  (where  they  play  E.  R.)   and  Americans  from  California 
(where  Am.  rugby  is  barred)  have  made  some  of  the  best  tackles 
I  have  ever  seen.     They  would  make  even  Clyde  Troupe  or  Dick 
Sheehy  work  a  little  to  beat. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  chief  points  in  the  game.  Of 
course  place  kicking  for  goals  is  seldom  done  in  Canada,  but  it 
is  quite  frequent  here.     When  the  big  captain  of  the  S.  A.  team 
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offered  to  take  a  place  from  his  55  yard  line,  two  American  col- 
lege players  with  me  smiled.  I  rather  looked  incredulous.  He 
got  it  though,  and  another  a  few  moments  after. 

There  is  of  course  no  such  thing  as  cheering  on  an  organized 
scale.  There  are  no  college  yells,  but  at  an  inter-varsity  there  are 
prolonged  spontaneous  shouts  of  ' '  Oxford,  Cambridge. ' '  The  inter- 
national with  England  was  just  one  shout  after  another.  When 
England  scored  the  first  try  of  the  game,  there  was  just  about 
as  much  noise  as  I  can  think  O.U.  made  a  year  ago  when  you 
beat  Varsity.  There  are  never  any  colors  worn,  and  every  piece 
of  good  play  is  either  applauded  or  there  are  exclamations  of 
**well  played,  sir." 

Referees  are  absolutely  impartial  and  their  decisions  are  never 
questioned. 

Yv^hen  Leicester  was  playing  Oxford  here,  one  man  told  the 
referee  of  an  off-side ;  the  referee  saw  it,  too,  though,  and  the  man 
was  warned.  To  be  warned  is  unusual,  to  be  put  off  is  a  disgrace 
unthought  of.    The  crowd,  too,  is  very  impartial. 

When  Markel  prepared  for  his  big  kick  there  was  the  ordinary 
noise  that  is  always  going  on  in  big  crowds.  Almost  the  moment  he 
stepped  back  that  crowd  of  30,000  or  35,000  got  so  silent  a  pin 
could  be  heard.  When  it  was  kicked  everybody  applauded.  It  was 
given  on  a  penalty,  but  at  the  time  the  reason  was  not  apparent 
to  many.  The  referee  was  a  Scottish  League  man.  Someone  shout- 
ed, ''well  played,  Scotland/'    He  was  hissed. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,  but  hope  I 
may  have  been  clear. 

Everything  is  running  along  well  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Work  somehow  or  other  must  be  done,  and  if  all  is  well,  and  the 
examiners  have  forgotten  an  old  grudge  towards  me,  I  should  get 
my  degree  in  June,  '14.  As  regards  my  place  in  the  honor  list,  for 
I  cannot  get  a  pass  since  I  am  not  taking  a  pass  school,  but  a  IV 
is  as  bad  as  a  pass  in  it,  I  leave  that  to  be  determined  by  help  I 
shall  receive  from  your  and  the  Oblates '  prayers. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  the  Fathers  and  to  the  team  and  your- 
self, I  am, 

Rev.  and  dear  Father, 

Respectfully, 

T.   L.   McEVOY. 
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WHAT  SHALL  IT  BE? 

Quite  a  number  of  editorials  have  appeared  of  late  in  the 
Ottawa  papers,  in  regard  to  naming  the  square  or  plaza  formed 
by  the  reconstruction  of  Sparks  Street  and  Sappers'  Bridges. 
Few  of  the  editorials  have  concurred  in  the  choice  of  a  name; 
some  have  put  forth  claims  for  the  very  ordinary  and  unmeaning 
name:  *'The  Plaza,"  others  '^ Dominion  Square,"  ''Connaught 
Place,"  and  a  host  of  others.  However,  to  us  the  most  appro- 
priate proposed,  seems  to  be  that  of  Confederation  Square.  Such 
a  name  would  not  be  without  meaning.  It  would  recall  the  fact, 
that  Confederation  subsequently  made  Ottawa  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  and  likewise  has  done  much  to  make  her  the  beautiful 
and  prosperous  young  city  that  she  is  to-day.  It  would  recall 
to  the  minds  of  all  Canadians  visiting  Ottawa,  the  old  proverb : 
*'In  Union  there  is  Strength."  It  was  Confederation  that 
brought  us  together,  and  it  is  upon  Confederation  that  we  stand 
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united  to-day.  Moreover,  is  it  not  fitting  that  this  square  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation, 
since  it  is  situated  not  only  in  the  center  of  the  Capital,  but  like- 
wise so  near  the  Parliament  Buildings  which  are  a  monument  of 
the  inestimable  servcies  these  departed  statesmen  have  rendered 
to  us. 


QUIET  HEROISM. 


The  setting  up  of  a  mural  plate  at  St.  Edmund's  College,  Old 
Hall  Green,  London,  England,  in  memory  of  Rev.  Father  Byles, 
who  perished  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Titantic  disaster,  re- 
freshens in  our  minds  the  memory  of  that  sad  catastrophe,  and 
of  the  heroism  of  the  Catholic  priest,  who,  ever-responsive  to  his 
calling,  was  not  then  found  wanting. 

By  a  seemingly  Providential  despatch,  the  cassocked  mes- 
senger of  God  is  ever  found  a  quiet  sentinel  at  the  post  of  duty. 
Whenever  his  presence  and  the  grace  he  brings  is  needed,  there 
he  may  be  discovered.  No  trumpets  herald  his  approach,  no 
ceremonies  mark  his  secluded  presence  and  seldom  are  his  vic- 
tories hailed  with  praise.  The  instance  of  the  late  Father  Byles 
proved  no  exception.  Men  of  the  world,  men  high  in  the  realms 
of  finance,  letters  and  philanthropy,  uttered  words  of  hope  and 
words  of  farewell  which  blazened  in  graphic  language  the  pages 
of  our  daily  press  throughout  the  world.  Yet  this  holy  priest, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  with  men  and  women  gathered  wildly  about 
him,  spoke  words  of  benediction  and  forgiveness,  and  prepared 
mortal  man  for  the  eternal  journey  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
thrust  upon  him.  Have  we  records  of  these  noble  words?  No. 
yet  we  feel  and  know  them  to  have  been  the  inspired  breathings 
of  a  messenger  of  God,  warning  man  of  the  awful  approach  of 
death.  These  were  words  too  holy  for  worldly  perusal.  They 
are  written  in  undying  letters  upon  the  walls  of  eternity.  And 
etenity  will  tell ! 


MACHINE-MADE  SCHOLARS. 

''There  is  nothing  sure  save  death  and  taxes,"  we  are  told, 
but  the  college  student  will  demand  that  the  mid-term  examina- 
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tions  be  also  included.  The  dreaded  period  has  come  and  gone, 
and  even  as  we  sit  back  to  recover  our  breath,  we  wonder  if  there 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  hard  study;  if  knowledge  cannot  be 
acquired  except  by  concentrated  brain  work.  All  men  would 
like  to  be  masters  of  some  art — imposing  figures  in  the  world  of 
work;  but  only  a  few  seem  able  to  reach  the  desired  end — or  the 
vast  majority  are  more  prone  to  idleness. 

'^ There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning"  some  one  said,  and 
most  of  us  agree  that  it  is  true.  However  modern  times  demand 
modern  men  and  modern  means,  and  it  now  appears  that  our  fond 
dreams  may  become  realities.  Mr.  Edison  has  announced  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  by  which  he  will,  he  claims,  do  away  with 
books,  and  schools,  and  teachers.  By  means  of  mental  impres- 
sions he  hopes  to  revolutionize  the  education  of  the  world,  and 
hereafter  our  great  poets  and  scholars  shall  be  made — not  born. 
To  teU  the  truth  we  are  a  little  skeptical  as  yet,  but  every 
student  will  hope  with  all  his  heart  that  Mr.  Edison  carefully 
pinched  himself  before  making  his  startling  statement. 


The  December  number  of  The  College  Spokesman  is  a  very 
creditable  issue  indeed,  and  speaks  well  for  the  literary  talent  dis- 
played by  the  contributors.  It  contains  several  stories  of  merit, 
but  the  essay  on  ''Character;  Its  Meaning  and  Value,"  especially 
attracted  our  attention.  The  writer  bases  his  work  on  the  three 
requisites  of  character  according  to  Shakespeare — ''self-reverence, 
self-knowledge  and  self-control."  In  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  the  treatise,  the  value  of  character  to  our  neighbor,  to  society 
and  to  ourselves,  is  impressed  upon  the  reader. 

We  extend  a  cordial  greeting  to  a  stranger  in  our  midst — The 
De  Paul  Minerval.    It  is  a  neat  publication  and  the  contributions 
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are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  ' '  Eetrospect '  *  we 
are  made  cognizant  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity. In  eighteen  ninety-eight  St.  Vincent  College  was  opened 
in  Chicago,  but  eight  years  later  a  new  building  was  erected,  and 
by  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois  the  college  became  De  Paul 
University.  To-day  the  departments  comprise  engineering,  law, 
arts,  philosophy,  science,  commerce,  music  and  education.  The  at- 
tendance is  exceptionally  high,  and  the  work  being  accomplished 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  De  Paul  University  has  a  record  that 
many  other  Catholic  universities  might  well  envy. 

The  editorial  on  ''The  College  Magazine  and  the  Under- 
graduates" in  The  University  Monthly  is  timely  and  much  to  the 
point.  Three  reasons  are  given  for  the  publication  of  college 
magazines:  ''to  encourage  undergraduates  in  habits  of  careful, 
interesting  writing-  to  provide  readable  material  for  subscribers, 
and  to  express  through  a  convenient  medium  student  sentiment 
in  matters  of  student  concern."  We  are  in  strict  sympathy  with 
the  writer  in  lamenting  the  fact  that  in  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities the  great  majority  of  undergraduates  do  not  take  the 
pains  to  compose  literary  articles  for  the  student  organ, — the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  left  to  the  few.  How  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
hibiting literary  propensities  are  thrown  away  because  of  this 
lassitude!  Is  anyone  capable  of  suggesting  a  remedy?  If  so,  let 
him  speak. 

The  University  Symposium  is  improving  every  month.  There 
is  still  a  sparcity  of  student-written  articles,  but  ' '  great  things  have 
small  beginnings."  "The  Parcels  Post"  interested  us  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  since  an  agitation  is  being  waged  for  its  adoption  in 
Canada. 

The  stories  in  The  Nazarene  make  pleasant  reading  and  lead 
us  to  believe  that  there  are  rivals  of  Anna  Sadlier  in  Nazareth. 
However,  we  miss  the  short  essay;  in  our  opinion  it  would  add 
greatly  to  The  Nazarene.    "Why  not  make  an  attempt? 

"Wanted— for  Ottawa  College???— Qweeii '5  Journal—'' M 
present  our  cup  is  overflowing  and  we  are  in  need  of  nothing. 
However,  next  fall,  we  may  institute  a  search  for  football  op- 
ponents who,  when  unable  to  defeat  Ottawa  College  on  the  grid- 
iron, will  not  have  recourse  to  the  committee  room  in  order  to 
'gain  a  victory.'  '* 

In  view  of  the  recent  disclosures  in  the  amateur  sporting  world 
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of  the  United  States,  the  article  on  ''The  Spirit  of  Sport"  in  the 
Stanstead  College  Magazine  is  of  particular  interest.  The  maga- 
zine is  well  edited  and  we  are  always  pleased  to  see  it  on  our 
table. 

Sincerest  thanks  for  the  favourable  criticisms  which  several 
Exchanges  have  passed  upon  The  Review.  It  is  a  source  of  grati- 
fication and  encouragement  to  the  students  to  know  that  their  ef- 
forts in  the  world  of  literature  are  appreciated  by  persons  who  are 
in  every  way  capable  of  judging  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  lit- 
erary work.  It  is  our  fond  hope  that  The  Review  will  continue 
in  such  high  favor  among  our  friends  of  near  and  far  away,  How- 
ever, we  notice  there  are  a  few  'Changes  that  do  not  acknowledge 
The  Revieiv.  Common  politeness  demands  such  a  mark  of  respect. 
It  may  have  occurred  through  oversight,  but  we  trust  that  this 
''gentle  reminder"  will  have  its  desired  effect. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following :  The  Niagara  Index, 
The  Mitre,  The  Solanian,  Georgetown  College  Journal,  The  Geneva 
Cabinet,  The  Civilian,  The  Collegian,  McGill  Daily,  The  Trinity 
University  Review,  St.  Mary's  Chimes,  The  Young  Eagle,  The 
Colmnhia,  O.A.C.  Review,  The  Viatorian,  McMaster  University 
Monthly,  The  Clark  College  Monthly,  The  Comet,  Acta  Victoriana, 
King's  College  Record,  Argsoy,  St.  John's  University  Record,  The 
Fordham  Monthly,  The  Weekly  Exponent,  Notre  Dame  Scho- 
lastic. 


Hmona  tbe  HDaoaslnes. 

In  these  days  of  industrial  unrest  and  of  Socialist  campaigning, 
an  article  in  the  January  number  of  The  Rosary  Magazine,  entitled 
"Remedies  for  the  Conflicts  between  Labor  and  Capital,"  seems 
both  timely  and  appropriate.  The  writer.  Rev.  John  F.  MuUany, 
LL.D.,  places  before  us,  in  an  able  and  interesting  manner,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  "on  the  question  of  labor  in  its  rela- 
tions with  capital. ' '  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  not  one  of  radi- 
cal reform.  She  strives,  rather,  to  infuse  into  existing  social  con- 
ditions the  principles  of  justice  and  charity,  thereby  gradually  re- 
forming these  conditions.  The  writer  quotes  numerous  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  V7as  an  authority  on  the 
question  and  offered  a  solution  of  it  in  an  encyclical  published 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Holy  Father  upheld  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property,  the  benefits  of  organized  labor  and  the  duty  of  the 
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state  to  protect  its  laboring  classes  from  oppression.  Fr.  MuUany 
sounds  a  note  of  warning,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated  to-day,  wiien  he  says,  "It  behooves  the  working- 
man  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  the  desultory  argiunents  of  the 
crafty  agitators — the  demagogues — who  constantly  press  arguments 
calculated  to  stir  up  dissensions  and  thus  warp  men's  judgments." 

The  Scientific  American,  in  its  issue  of  January  18th,  con- 
tains an  article  of  interest  to  our  philosophy  students.  It  concerns 
the  human  skull  recently  discovered  in  Sussex,  England,  which 
has  been  heralded  by  many  as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evolu- 
tion connecting  man  with  the  apes.  A  representation  of  what 
the  Sussex  man  must  have  looked  like  accompanies  the  article.  The 
features,  as  represented,  resemble  somewhat  those  of  a  monkey. 
They  are  brutal  and  coarse.  Paleontology  shows  that  the  race  to 
which  this  Sussex  man  belonged  was  succeeded  by  a  more  degen- 
erate race.  Would  this  not  suggest  that  the  Sussex  man  had  him- 
self degenerated  from  a  more  perfect  type  of  primitive  man  ?  There 
is  a  graphic  comparison  of  the  Sussex  jaw-bone  with  other  tj^pical 
jaw-bones.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  portion  of  the  jaw  which 
most  distinguishes  the  human  from  the  ape,  namely,  the  chin,  has 
unfortunately  been  broken  off  and  lost  from  the  Sussex  jaw.  The 
article  points  out  that  the  brain  capacity  of  the  Sussex  skull  is  mid- 
way between  the  average  capacity  of  the  modern  man  and  of  the 
ape.  But  the  size  of  his  brain  is  not  the  measure  of  man's  intelli- 
gence and  the  fact  that  implements  have  been  found  fashioned,  as 
the  article  admits,  by  the  Sussex  man,  clearly  indicates  his  ration- 
ality and,  consequently,  his  distinction  from  the  apes.  There  are 
some  links  missing  yet  in  the  chain  of  evolution. 

" Constantine 's  Edict  of  Toleration"  and  the  events  which  led 
up  to  it  is  the  matter  of  an  interesting  treatise  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Catholic  University  Bulletin.  This  year  the  six- 
teen-hundredth anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  this  edict  will 
be  celebrated  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made  by  a  Su- 
preme Council  which  His  Holiness  Pius  X  appointed  last  year  to 
consider  this  matter.  A  monument  will  be  erected  at  Milan  to  com- 
memorate Constantine's  victory  over  Maxentius  and  acts  of  thanks- 
giving will  be  offered  up  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  for  the  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  ''Peace  of  the  Church."  The  ''Edict 
of  Toleration"  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Church,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  in  history  that  the  human  race  had  obtained  a  formal 
official  pronouncement,  from  a  constituted  political  authority,  of 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  matter  is  presented  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner. 
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Tlie  Quarterly  Review j  ^^The  Science  of  Mind  Healing,"  Sir 
Thomas  Clouston,  M.D. 

Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Eddy,  of  Christian  Science  fame  wrote, 
under  the  literary  editorship  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wiggins,  a  book  entitled 
''Health  and  Science."  Those  who  read  the  book,  out  of  curiosity, 
will  no  doubt  remember  many  statements  which,  to  say  the  least, 
were  comical.  Taking  exception  to  Mrs.  Eddy's  stand  regarding 
the  expediency  of  medicine  in  curing  human  ills.  Sir  Thomas  writes 
this  article  in  which  he  rakes  Mrs.  Eddy's  arguments  pretty  well. 
Sir  Thomas  has  certainly  expended  much  time  and  energy  in  his 
defence  of  medicine,  and  in  our  opinion  he  gives  Mrs.  Eddy's  ar- 
guments all  the  credit  they  are  worth.  From  our  knowledge  of  the 
book  we  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  in  saying  that  Mrs.  Eddy's  ter- 
minology is  loose  and  frequently  inconsistent.  She  is  constantly 
making  unproved  assumptions  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them 
as  if  they  were  true,  and  by  this  trick  she  appeals  to  those  who 
have  no  inductive  reasoning  faculty.  She  pours  scorn  on  physical 
science,  and  asks  that  its  use  be  condemned.  By  some  wierd  reason- 
ing she  claims  that  medicine  was  mind,  ''for  it  could  not  have 
been  matter,  which  departs  from  the  nature  and  action  of  the 
mind. ' ' 

Sir  Thomas  deserves  credit  for  this  masterful  article.  His 
style  and  diction  are  excellent,  and  besides  its  purpose  of  defend- 
ing medicine,  it  gives  much  inside  information  about  this  notorious 
fad. 

J]p  in  Ardmuirland — Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 
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It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  to  discuss  this  charming  volume 
fresh  from  the  pen  of  Father  Barrett.  It  differs  from  other  books 
we  receive,  insofar  as  it  has  no  real  plot;  that  is  a  plot  as  Genung 
defines  it, — ' '  an  intricate  series  of  events  that  are  to  be  unravelled, 
generally  by  unexpected  means,  at  the  end. ' ' 

The  writer  whose  delicate  lungs  enforce  an  indoor  life  during 
the  bleak  winter,  has  at  the  suggestion  of  his  twin  brother,  the 
parish  priest,  recorded  the  doings  of  the  simple-living  people,  and 
in  some  instances  the  story  of  their  lives,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  a  book  full  of  delightful  Scotch  dialect  and  interesting  inci- 
dents, whose  veracity  lends  an  added  attraction.  There  is  much 
pathos  and  no  little  humor  in  the  narration ;  there  is  even  a  touch 
of  the  preternatural,  for  a  real  ghost  story  is  introduced.  Most 
of  the  incidents  related  in  the  story,  especially  that  of  the  ghost, 
are  actual  happenings  in  the  pastor's  life.  It  is  an  unusual  book 
for  several  reasons  and  merits  the  consideration  of  any  lover  of 
good  reading. 

Benziger  Bros.,  of  New  York,  publish  and  sell  this  book  in  a 
serviceable  binding  for  the  very  reasonable  price  of  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  net. 

The  National  Review;  The  Future  of  Japan — E.  Bruce  Milford„ 

Mr.  Mitford  offers  a  few  pages  of  substantial  reading  in  his 
article  on  Japan's  future,  and  after  reading  it  one  begins  to  think 
that  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  common  sense  in  his  statements.  To  get 
right  down  to  the  question  and  discuss  it,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Japan  should  not  expand,  and  considering  this  problem 
of  expansion  China  seems  to  offer  the  only  solution.  In  China  and 
Japan  we  find  countries  vastly  alike  in  language,  customs,  color,  re- 
ligion and  ideas.  The  idea  of  China  as  a  solution  originated  in  the 
fertile  and  active  brain  of  Ito  but  he  reckoned  upon  a  helpless  and 
decrepit  China,  while  Katsura,  his  successor,  found  a  China  which 
so  far  from  being  ready  for  dissection,  gives  promise  of  a  renewed 
and  vigorous  youth. 

But  Japan  is  not  the  only  power  with  an  eye  on  China.  Russia 
is  looking  for  a  passage  for  her  trans-Siberian  system  but  refuses 
to  pass  through  territory  dominated  by  another  power.  So  China, 
the  bone,  has  two  dogs  to  watch. 

Mr.  Mitford  claims  that  there  is  a  three-empire  movement  in 
the  East  composed  of  England,  Russia  and  Japan  with  China  as  the 
objective,  but  just  where  England  comes  in  on  a  deal  like  this  is  a 
problem.  Japan  and  China  is  logical,  Russia  and  China  is  logical 
but  England  and  China.     .     .     .  ? 
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Ipriorum  tTemporum  jflotes. 

Mr.  John  Ebhs,  B.A.  '04  is,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  an  erudite  lawyer  in  this  his  native  city. 

Rev.  0.  McDonald,  B.A.  '04  has  charge  of  the  parish  of  North 
Onslow,  Que. 

Rev.  J.  J.  0 'Gorman,  B.A.  '04  is  at  present  parish  priest  of 
Richmond. 

Rev.  V.  Meagher,  B.A.,  '04,  holds  a  professorship  in  Regiopolis 
College,  Kingston. 

Rev.  R.  ITalligan,  '04  is  exercising  his  priestly  functions  in 
Kingston,  Ont. 

The  following  graduates  are  at  present  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal:  I.  J.  Rice,  D.  Breen, 
Wm.  Breen,  C.  0 'Gorman,  M.  0 'Gorman,  M.  J.  Smith,  E.  Letang, 
M.  O'Gara,  C.  Gauthier. 

Rev.  M.  T.  O'Neil  has  been  transferred  from  Almonte,  where 
he  had  been  assistant  priest,  to  Buckingham,  where  he  will  act 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

Rev.  A.  Stanton  has  been  appointed  curate  at  Almonte  in 
Father  0 'Neil's  stead. 

The  following  allumni  were  present  for  the  reception  and 
banquet  tendered  our  illustrious  graduate,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  T.  Ryan„ 
on  the  16th  of  January: 

Rev.  J.  T.  Warnock,  Maynooth. 
Rev.  J.  Dowd,  Chelsea. 
Rev.  J.  T.  McNally,  Almonte. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Raymond,  Bourget. 
Rev.  Geo.   Fitzgerald,  Bayswater. 
Rev.  B.  J.  Kiernan,  Quyonp. 
Rev.  J.  Ryan,  Mt.  St.  Patrick. 
Rev.  A.  Reynolds,  Renfrew. 
Rev.  J.   Harrington,  Eganville. 
Rev.  I.  A.  French,  Killaloe. 
Rev.  F.  T.  French,  Brudenell. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Jones,  Arnprior. 
Rev.  H.  Letang,  Pembroke. 
Rev.  O.  McDonald,  Onslow. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Quilty,  Douglas. 
Rev.  J,  J.  McDonell,  matric,    '05,  paid  a  visit  to  his  alma, 
mater  during  the  month  and  treated  the  boys  from  Cornwall  and 
Alexandria  to  a  night  off. 
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College  (5) — Stewarton  (4). 

The  money  kings  of  the  Interprovineial  League  have  been 
defeated  again  by  College,  and  this  time  it  was  on  a  hard  sheet 
of  ice.  Cries  of  "horseshoes"  and  "slush-kings"  were  what 
greeted  the  former  victories  of  our  speedy  septet,  but  this  time 
even  the  most  pessmistic  onlooker  admitted  that  the  students 
"had  something." 

College  were  forced  to  stay  on  the  ice  for  1%  hrs.  to  win, 
but  their  excellent  condition  stood  them  till  the  winning  goal 
was  notched.  The  ice  was  in  great  shape  and  a  bigger  crowd 
than  usual  flocked  to  the  Arena.  However,  by  leaving  before 
the  overtime  was  played,  they  missed  the. best  hockey  of  the 
night. 

College  played  listless  hockey  at  the  start  but  even  with 
this  they  managed  on  a  nice  piece  of  combination  to  slip  in  the 
puck  in  for  the  first  tally  of  the  period.  Play  became  ragged 
then  and  College  through  carelessness  allowed  the  "Yellow 
Kids"  to  slap  in  two  goals.  At  this  point  Dennison  replaced 
O'Leary  who  was  not  feeling  up  to  the  mark,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  game  Denny  proved  the  sensation.  But  the  garnet  and 
grey  couldn't  get  started  and  when  the  period  closed  the  score 
board  read  Stewarton  4,  College  1. 

The  usual  "invisible  dope"  was  administered  to  the  boys 
during  the  intermission  and  soon  after  they  started  Chartrand 
registered.  Stewartons  couldn't  get  the  puck  down  the  ice  at 
all  and  had  College  been  able  to  put  some  steam  behind  their 
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shot  they  would  have  been  rewarded  with  a  few  more  scores. 
As  it  was  they  were  forced  to  replace  the  goal  judge  on  two 
different  occasions,  because  he  did  not  allow  what  looked  to  be 
sure  goals.  The  referees  were  also  freely  hooted  but  their  poor 
work  was  accounted  for  afterwards  when  it  was  discovered  that 
one  of  them  was  an  officer  of  our  opponents  club.  The  period 
ended  4 — 2. 

The  third  period  was  surely  exciting.  Both  teams  were 
doing  poor  shooting,  though  the  rushing  was  excellent.  At  last 
Dennison  broke  away  and  going  the  length  of  the  ice  he  scored 
on  a  pretty  side  shot.  It  put  new  life  into  the  boys,  and  just  1% 
minutes  before  the  final  whistle  blew  Chartrand  tied  the  score. 
It  was  decided  to  play  ten  minutes  each  way,  but  neither  team 
scored.  Then  it  was  a  sudden  death  game  and  it  took  30  minutes 
steady  going  before  McArt  although  he  wasn't  on  very  long,  was 
the  hero  of  the  night.  Stewartons  were  handed  out  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  penalties  as  were  given  to  College.  The  Collegians 
are  increasing  their  already  immense  ho,st  of  friends  by  their 
clean  playing. 

New  Edbinburgh  (6)— College  (2). 

Fresh  from  their  victory  over  Stewartons  our  little  team 
met  New  Edinburgh,  confident  of  again  defeating  the  champions. 
However,  Dennison  was  out  of  the  game  and  Chartrand  was  in  no 
condition  to  play  and  only  lasted  a  short  time.  The  whole  team 
seemed  demoralized  and  were  only  a  semblance  of  their  former 
selves.  Brouse  was  sick  and  had  to  be  replaced  while  Nagle  was 
slow  and  seemed  tired  out  from  the  beginning.  On  the  other 
hand  the  red,  white  and  black  were  going  in  good  form  and 
besides  they  were  favored  with  whatever  luck  there  was.  The 
score  was  2 — 1  in  the  1st  period  and  in  the  second  it  was  4 — 2. 
During  this  period  College  had  a  chance  when  they  had  it  3 — 2 
but  right  from  the  face  off  Gerard  scored  for  the  ''paddlers" 
and  it  seemed  to  take  the  heart  out  of  our  boys.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  the  whole  College  line  was  replaced  but  it 
couldn't  get  going,  so  N.  E.  ran  in  two  more. 

College  indeed  merited  their  newspaper  name  of  the  ''shot- 
less  wonders."  Time  and  again  they  would  get  within  striking 
distance  but  couldn't  lift  the  puck  off  the  ice.  With  one  man  to 
do  the  scoring  our  outfit  would  be  second  to  none.  Thebo  helped 
to   keep    the  score  down  and  again    proved  himself    a   ''find." 
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Goodwin  worked  like  a  Trojan,  but  one  man  can't  accomplish 
much  against  seven.  O'Leary  was  good  on  the  defensive  but 
couldn't  break  away.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  an  ''off  night"  and 
a  bad  one  at  that. 

Stewartons  (7) — College  (4). 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  have  to  record  a  defeat  by  the  lowly 
and  hitherto  despised  Stewartons.  This  team  on  paper  is  the 
best  amateur  outfit  ever  gathered  together  and  at  the  first  of 
the  season  it  was  thought  that  they  would  walk  through  the 
league  hands  down.  But  they  never  got  started  right  and  were 
twice  defeated  by  College  and  twice  by  New  Edinburgh.  In  this 
game  they  displayed  great  hockey  and  won  the  game  after  Col- 
lege had  held  them  for  two  periods. 

It  appeared  like  another  cinch  when  College  scored  in  2 
minutes  from  a  scramble  in  front  of  the  nets.  Stewartons  came 
back  strong  and  Thebo  must  have  stopped  about  30  drives  before 
Kerr  rushed  the  length  of  the  ice  and  slammed  the  disc  in  from 
20  ft.  out.  One  minute  later  on  a  pretty  pass  Dion  made  it  2—1, 
ending  the  score  for  the  period.  In  the  second  spasm  Dion  made 
it  3 — 1  on  a  lucky  shot,  but  College  hit  back  and  Dore  beat  out 
Hebert  on  a  nifty  side  drive.  In  three  minutes  O'Neil  tied  the 
score  and  thus  the  period  ended.  It  looked  like  another  overtime 
game.  The  once  famous  Fournier  replaced  Graham  on  the  Stew- 
arton  defence  and  he  did  a  comeback  by  scoring  on  a  lone  rush. 
It  put  new  life  into  the  "yellow  streaks"  and  in  1  minute  they 
registered  again.  College  men  fast  faded,  and  Desjardins  was 
sent  in  to  replace  Dore.  He  caught  a  loose  puck  and  skated  in 
on  the  nets  making  the  score  5 — 4.  College  played  like  demons 
but  couldn't  score  and  four  minutes  from  the  end  they  were 
ready  to  drop.  Stewartons  made  a  last  spurt  and  College  couldn  't 
hold  them  so  the  ''millionaires"  sagged  the  net  twice  in  the  four 
remaining  minutes. 

Dore  starred  on  the  garnet  and  grey  line  but  was  put  out  of 
commission  in  the  third  period.  O'Leary  did  more  rushing  than 
in  any  previous  game.  Nagle  played  his  best  game  of  the  season 
and  used  his  body  to  advantage.  The  team  missed  Dennison 
again,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  a  man  of  his  calibre  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  game,  merely  through  some  foolish  charges  resulting 
through  the  poor  sportsmanship  of  certain  hard  losers.  Two 
games  in  3  days  helped  materially  to  slow  up  the  students,  and 
a  good  rest  will  benefit  them  to  no  uncertain  degree. 
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©t  Xocal  interest 


On  Wednesday  morning,  January  15th,  at  half  past  eleven, 
a  reception  was  held  in  honor  of  His  Lordship  Patrick  Thomas 
Ryan,  Bishop  of  Renfrew.  Besides  the  faculty  and  students, 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  priests  from  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding points,  practically  all  graduates  of  Alma  Mater,  as- 
sembled in  the  spacious  rotunda  of  the  university,  to  do  honor 
to  the  recently  appointed  bishop. 

Addresses  of  felicitation  and  welcome  were  read  both  iii 
English  and  in  French,  the  former  by  Mr.  C.  Mulvihill,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  A.  Harris.  In  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body  of  Ottawa  University  the  speakers  extended  a  hearty  greet- 
ing to  His  Lordship,  congratulating  him  on  his  promotion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Church,  and  assuring  him  of  their  loyalty  and  love. 

The  honor  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  they  said, 
was  the  subject  of  especial  tribute,  inasmuch  as  Ottawa  University 
claimed  him  as  an  alumnus.  In  concluding  their  remarks,  each 
speaker  expressed  a  sincere  hope  that  success  would  attend  the 
efforts  of  His  Lordship  in  his  new  field  of  labour. 

May  it  please  Your  Lordship, — 

On  this  joyful  occasion  of  Your  Lordship's  first  episcopal  visit 
to  the  University  of  Ottawa,  we,  the  students,  desire  to  offer  you 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  A  Prince  of  the  Church  always  feels  at 
home  in  a  Catholic  college,  but  you,  my  Lord,  must  have  that  feeling 
in  a  very  special  manner  to-day,  for  were  you  not,  are  you  not  still, 
one  of  us,  and  are  you  not  most  truly  at  home  in  Alma  Mater  ? 

Loking  back  to  the  days  when  you  lived  within  these  walls,  we 
find  your  brilliant  academic  career  characterized  by  painstaking 
assiduity  in  study,  respectful  and  affectionate  co-operation  with  the 
professors,  kindly  help,  encouragement  and  good-fellowship  to- 
wards your  class-mates,  keen  interest  in  the  various  student  activi- 
ties, intense  loyalty  to  your  college,  and  many  other  splendid  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart,  which  not  even  your  well-known  modesty 
and  simplicity  could  effectually  conceal. 

Harkening  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  you  crossed  the  threshold 
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of  the  sanctuary,  and  from  that  day  to  this  your  priestly  career 
has  been  marked  by  tender  piety,  apostolic  zeal,  holy  fearlessness 
of  action,  prudence  of  counsel,  God-given  fruitfulness  of  ministry. 
You  have  been  a  light  in  the  diocese  of  Pembroke,  and  the  un- 
faltering right  hand  of  its  venerable  pastor. 

Fittingly,  then,  has  the  Holy  See  recognized  your  wisdom  and 
virtues  by  raising  you  to  the  purple,  that  the  sphere  of  your  benign 
influence  may  be  enlarged,  for  the  greater  good  and  advancement 
of  Mother  Church.  May  we  say,  my  Lord,  that  nowhere  in  Canada 
has  your  elevation  to  the  episcopate  aroused  keener  joy  and  en- 
thusiasm than  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  which  has  ever  been 
proud  to  claim  you  as  her  loyal  son,  her  benefactor,  patron  and 
friend.  We,  therefore,  renew  our  heartfelt  congratulations  and 
our  welcome  to  one  who  has  shed  such  lustre  on  us  and  on  this 
our  student  home. 

May  your  episcopacy  be  long,  happy  and  glorious;  may  it  be 
full  to  overflowing  with  the  choicest  benedictions  of  Heaven  for 
yourself,  your  priests  and  your  people.  In  conclusion  we  ask  Your 
Lordship's  blessing. 

The  Students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

HIS  LORDSHIP'S  REPLY. 

Bishop  Ryan  responded  briefly  both  in  English  and  French. 
Speaking  in  his  mother  tongue,  His  Lordship  expressed  sincere 
thanks  for  the  kind  words  which  had  been  showered  upon  him, 
and  of  which,  he  stated,  he  considered  himself  far  from  worthy. 
They  would  serve  a  good  purpose,  however,  as  he  would  con- 
sider them  as  an  intimation,  not  of  what  he  was,  but  of  what  it 
behooved  him  to  be.  His  Lordship  modestly  admitted  that  it 
would  have  given  him  great  pleas^ire  to  have  remained  parish 
priest  of  Renfrew  Higher  authorities,  however,  had  seen  fit  to 
raise  him  to  his  present  dignity,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  a 
willing  response  to  their  call.  He  was  nevertheless  proud  of  his 
promotion,  since  it  had  brought  honor  upon  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
joy  to  hearts  other  than  his  own. 

His  advice  to  the  students  was  that  they  take  full  advantage 
of  the  strong  Catholic  principles  which  they  would  acquire  in 
such  an  instituiton  as  Alma  Mater.  Then,  as  graduates,  well 
equipped  with  the  weapons  of  faith  and  good  morals,  they  would 
go  forth  staunch  and  sturdy  defenders  of  Catholic  doctrines, 
and  worthy  children  of  both  their  college  and  their  church. 
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His  Lordship  then  addressed  the  gathering  in  the  French 
tongue,  expressing  sentiments  alike  to  those  which  had  been  so 
well  received  hy  the  English  students. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  His  Lordship  exercised  a 
privilege  which  is  accorded  to  those  to  whom  a  reception  is 
tendered  at  the  University,  that  of  granting  the  students  a 
holiday. 

IS  TENDERED  BANQUET. 

After  the  reception  of  His  Lordship  Bishop  Ryan  was  ten- 
dered a  banquet,  at  which  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
were  present.  Among  this  number  were  noticed  Rev.  Father 
John  Ryan  of  Mount  St.  Patrick,  who  is  a  brother  of  Bishop  Ryan  y 
Rev.  Canon  Campeau  of  the  Basilica,  Rev.  Canon  Sloan,  Rev. 
Father  A.  Roy,  rector.  Rev.  Father  William  Murphy,  Canon 
Corkery  of  Pakenham,  Rev.  John  Harrington  of  Eganville, 
Father  Reynolds  of  Renfrew,  Father  McNally  of  Almonte,  Father 
French  of  Killaloe,  Father  Charles  Jones  of  Arnprior,  Father 
French  of  Brudenell,  Father  Letang  of  Pembroke,  Rev.  0.  Mc- 
Donald Onslow^,  Rev.  J.  J.  Quilty,  P.  P.  Douglas. 

The  members  of  the  University  faculty  who  were  present 
included  Rev.  Fathers  Sherry,  Fallon,  Hammersley,  Stanton, 
Finnegan,  Murphy,  Senecal,  Binet,  Maguire,  Legault,  Latulippe, 
Kelly,  Lajeunesse,  Kennedy,  Voyer,  Rheaume,  Boyon,  Norman- 
din,  Turcotte,  Dube  and  Jasmin. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Warnock,  P.  P.  Maynooth;  Rev.  J.  Dowd,  P.P 
Chelsea;  Rev.  0.  Coiisineau,  Rev.  J.  T.  McNally,  P.P.  Almonte 
Rev.  J.  Gascon,  Grenville;  Rev.  L.  C.  Raymond,  Bourget;  Rev 
J.  A.  Carriere,  P.P.  Hull;  Rev.  L.  J.  Archambault,  Hammond 
Rev.  J.  T.  Cote,  Portage  du  Fort;  Rev.  Father  Guardian  of  the 
Capuchins,  Ottawa ;  Rev,  Father  Superior  of  the  Redemptorists 
Rev.  Geo.  Fitzgerald,  P.P.  Bayswater;  Rev.  B.  J.  Kiernan,  P.P 
Quyon;    Rev.    G.    Charlebois,    O.M.I.,     Superior    of    the    Oblate 
Scholasticate,  Ottawa;  Rev.   Superior  of  the   Marists,   Cyrville 
Rev.  E.  A.  Langlais,  O.P.,  Superior  of  the  Dominicans,  Ottawa 
Rev.  A.   Guertin,   O.M.I.  Hull;  Rev.   D.  E.   Foley,  St.  Bridgets, 
Ottawa;  Rev.  A.  Poli,  O.M.I.  Grand  Seminary,  Ottawa. 

COLLEGE  PLAY. 

The  signal  success  which  attended  the  production  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  Russell  Theatre   on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  30th. 
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was  a  fitting  reward  to  the  efforts  which  the  students  had  been 
extending  since  last  December  in  preparation  for  the  play. 

As  regards  those  who  took  part  in  the  production  suffice  it  to 
say  that  every  one  carried  his  role  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as 
could  be  expected  from  amateurs.  Not  one  of  those  who  filled 
the  leading  roles  had  appeared  before  the  footlights  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  for  this  reason  the  splendid  interpretation  of 
their  respective  parts  deserves  all  the  more  favourable  comment. 
Winfield  Hackett  as  Caesar,  Sam  Lee  as  Brutus,  Fabe  Poulin  as 
Cassius,  Alex.  Cameron  as  Casca  and  Lawrence  Landriau  as 
Mark  Antony  gave  almost  perfect  renditions.  The  minor  parts 
were  excellently  filled,  and  the  success  of  the  members  of  the 
Roman  mob  came  as  a  distinct  surprise.  Their  impulsive  re- 
sponses were  accomplished  in  a  most  natural  manner.  In  the 
Forum  scene  after  the  death  of  Ctesar,  their  interpretations  were 
particularly  effective. 

To  Mr.  Harry  Hayes,  the  well  known  local  amateur  actor, 
may  be  accredited  the  brilliant  success  of  the  student  actors. 
Mr.  Hayes  has  an  extensive  experience  in  connection  with  ama- 
teur productions,  and  on  all  occasions  his  endeavors  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  good  measure  of  success.  January  30th  v/as  no 
exception.  Mr.  Hayes  personally  directed  the  production  and  to 
him  the  students  are  thankful  for  their  victory  before  the  foot- 
lights. 

»    •    « 

Private  "feed"  parties  are  no  unusual  occurrence  in  the 
college  rooms,  but  one  which  was  arranged  for  Tuesday  evening, 
Feb.  4tli,  partook  of  such  unusual  grandeur  as  to  merit  special 
mention.  The  following  students  were  '^allowed  in  on  the  eats," 
John  Tallon,  Alex.  Cameron,  Ambie  Unger,  Vic.  Corrigan,  Phil. 
Cornellier,  Pat  Harrington,  Jerry  Harrington,  Phil.  Dubois,  Tom 
Shanahan  and  Jack  Sullivan.  The  guests  of  the  evening  were 
Rev.  Father  Normandin,  and  Sylvester  Quilty.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  feast, — if  it  may  be  termed  such! — the  usual  speech- 
making  was  indulged  in.     The  merry  gathering  broke  up  at  an 

early  hour. 

«    «    « 

The  splendid  renderings  of  the  University  orchestra  at  re- 
cent student  entertainments  have  drawn  attention  upon  its  mem- 
bers. Th  e  orchestra  is  under  the  able  directorship  of  Rev. 
Father  Lajeunesse.  Rev.  Father  Voyer  is  a  clarinet  player  of 
much  woth,  and  the  violinists  are  Messrs.  P.  Charron,  A.  Charron, 
and  A.  Couture.     Messrs.  A.  Dupont  and  L.  Labelle  are  cellists 
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and  the  cornet  is  played  by  Master  C.  Boudreault.     Phil  Cornel- 
lier  executes  upon  the  flute. 

•  »    • 

Mr.  Martin  O'Gara,  one  of  the  graduates  of  1910,  who  is  at 
present  following  the  course  of  studies  at  the  Grand  Seminary, 
Monntreal,  paid  Alma  Mater  a  visit  on  Thursday,  Feb.  6th  and 
was  the  guest  of  the  students  at  dinner.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal  Mr.  O'Gara  addressed  a  few  reminiscent  words  to  the 
students,  remarking  a  scarcity  of  familiar  countenances  in  the 
ranks  of  the  collegians.  Mr.  0  'Gara  concluded  with  a  few  words 
of  praise  for  Alma  Mater. 

•  •    • 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Review,  Mr.  Thomas  McEvoy 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  is  found  to  have  contributed  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  article  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of 
student  life  at  the  famous  university,  and  also  with  the  curri- 
culum of  studies  and  examinations. 

•  *    * 

The  students  are  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  St.  Patrick's  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  to  secure  an 
increased  membership  to  that  organization.  A  large  number  of 
the  day  students  have  already  been  enrolled. 

«    «    • 

January  31st  was  a  holiday  for  the  students,  this  being  the 
conge  accorded  them  by  His  Lordship  Bishop  Ryan. 

*       it       1^ 

Leonard  Kelley  and  Joe  Coulas  entertained  at  a  supper 
party  in  Allen  and  Cochrane 's  drug  store  after  the  play  "Julius 
Caesar"  on  Thursday  night,  Jan.  30th.  About  fifteen  students 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  these  two  popular  young  gentlemen. 

»    »    * 

WEEKLY  DEBATES. 

"That  the  abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  humanity"  was  the  resolution  which  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  English  Debating  Society  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Feb.  3rd.  The  affirmative  was  represented  by 
Messrs.  J.  Sullivan,  J.  O'Reilly  and  W.  McMillan.  Speaking  for 
The  negative  were  Messrs.  J.  0  'Brien,  V.  0  'Neill  and  W.  0  'Hara. 
The  debate  was  awarded  to  the  affirmative.  Mr.  A.  Maher 
presided  over  the  meeting.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Hayes, 
McNally,  Quain  and  Fallon. 
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On  Feb.  5th  Mr.  Collonier,  the  elocution  master,  entertained 
the  members  of  the  French  Debating  Society.  Mr.  Collonier 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  pronounciation  for  com- 
bined vowels.    As  readers  were  heard  Messrs.  M.  Jeannotte,  R. 

Diaz  and  J.  Sauve. 

#  «    • 

The  subject  of  debate  on  January  27th  read  as  follows, 
"That  the  manufacture,  sale  and  importation  of  liquor  should 
be  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  Government."  Messrs.  J.  Cross, 
G.  Braithwaite  and  J.  McEvoy  presented  the  affirmative  argu- 
ment, while  the  negative  contention  was  sustained  by  Messrs. 
J.  O'Neill,  G.  Gorman  and  V.  Corrigan.  The  negative  won  the 
debate.     Mr.  L.  Landriau  occupied  the  chair. 

#  #  # 

The  Mock  Parliament  of  the  French  Debating  Society  held 
a  session  on  Monday  evening,  January  27th.  The  Georgian  Bay 
Canal  measure  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members. 

«  #  « 

The  question  of  debate  on  Monday  evening,  January  20th 
w^as  that  "All  Canadians,  sound  of  mind  and  body,  should  be 
obliged  to  undergo  military  training  during  a  period  of  three 
weeks  each  year  for  any  three  years  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five."  Messrs.  0.  Mulvihill,  A.  McLaughlin  and  J. 
McCann  spoke  for  the  affirmative,  while  the  negative  was  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  J.  Tallon,  M.  Mulvihill  and  D.  McDonald. 
The  opposition  was  awarded  the  decision  of  the  judges.     Mr. 

Lahaie  presided. 

#  #  # 

"That  a  primary  education  should  be  required  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise"  was  the  resolution  of  debate  on  January 
13th.  Messrs.  G.  Coupal,  J.  Lapensee  and  C.  Kehoe  upheld  the 
affirmative,  and  the  negative  was  championed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Harrington,  W.  Martin  and  G.  DeGrandpre.  The  negative  won. 
Mr.  A.  Gilligan  was  chairman. 


Junior  department. 


At  last  the  clear  cold  weather  has  set  in.  This  is  just  what 
we  wanted  and  we  may  now  expect  to  see  some  pretty  fast  hockeY 
on  the  part  of  our  puck-chasers. 
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The  hockey  schedule  has  been  drawn  up  and  four  exception- 
ally strong  teams  will  battle  for  the  championship.  The  teams 
are: — 

Argonauts — Capt.  Moran,  Ebbs,  Lafontaine,  Rogers,  Maher. 
Lantier,  Younge. 

Ottawa — Capt.  C.  Langlois,  Hurteau,  Parent,  R.  Boyden, 
Boyden,  A.  Langlois,  Genest. 

Hull — Capt.  Couture,  Provost,  Renaud,  Joron,  Latendresse, 
San  Francois,  Boileau. 

Frontenacs — Capt.  Cook,  0 'Grady,  B.  Robert,  Leclaire,  T. 
Robert,  Renaud,  Macintosh. 

The  Pool  and  Billiard  Leagues  are  progressing  favourably 
and  interesting  games  are  being  played  every  evening  in  which 
you  may  see  young  aspirants  for  the  throne  of  Willie  Hoppe,  in 
action. 

Our  first  team  met  the  first  of  their  opponents  for  this  sea- 
son's hockey  in  the  Emeralds,  whom  they  defeated  by  the  score 
of  5  to  4  after  a  hard  contested  game.  Our  line-up  was — Goal, 
Renaud;  point,  Langlois;  cover,  Moran;  wings.  Cook  and  Hur- 
teau ;  rover.  Grimes ;  centre.  Ebbs. 

Many  of  the  younger  members  are  endeavouring  to  master 
the  fine  points  of  skating.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they 
encounter  is  a  tendency  of  the  ice  to  rise  up  and  hit  them,  at 
least  that's  their  explanation  of  it. 

The  first  team  made  a  visit  to  the  juniors  hoping  to  come 
back  with  their  scalps.  This,  however,  they  were  unable  to  do. 
They  did  not,  however,  suffer  a  defeat  but  tied  the  score  3 — 3. 

According  to  Father  Pelletier  the  old  proverb  should  be 
changed  to  ''Many  are  called  but  few  get  up." 

Small  Yard  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  a  decisive  defeat 
tor  one  of  the  best  teams  Big  Yard  could  put  on  against  them, 
easily  doubling  the  score  10 — 5. 

Many  of  the  Small  Yard  boys  have  laid  aside  their  pipes 
during  Lent. 

The  writer  has  never  been  able  to  explain  why  some  of  the 
students  who  show  such  great  skill  in  sweeping  the  pool  balls 
from  a  table  can  never  show  such  great  sweeping  propensities 
when  sent  to  clean  off  the  rink. 

Small  Yard  met  the  first  defeat  of  the  season  at  the  hands 
of  a  Hull  team.  The  game  was  very  close  and  fast,  the  final  score 
was  1 — 0. 


Vol.  XV. 


OTTAWA,  ONT.,  MARCH,  1913. 


No.  6 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Ottawa^  Ont.,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 


Eve  flDavia! 


0  aureoled  ^laid  with  the  heaven-lit  fa<je, — 
With  the  sapphire  eyes  and  the  exquisite  grace. 

Small  wonder  it  is  that  thy  God, 
When  He  sought  upon  earth  for  an  unsullied  shrine 
Should  have  chosen  thy  heart  for  His  temple  divine. 

Since  none  but  the  Angels  e'n  trod 

In  the  lily-white  courts  of  thy  crystalline  soul, 

Tho'  loud  round  about  thee,  sin's  thunder-clouds  roll, 

And  nigh  deafen  the  world  with  their  din! 
Wast  thou  startled,  0  maid,  by  the  whir  of  the  wings  ? 
Or  did  thy  strength  fail  at  the  thought  of  the  things 

Thou  must  bear  for  the  sake  of  our  sins? 


Else,  why  didst  thou  clasp  thy  pure  hands  on  thy  breast? 
Else  whj^  didst  let  fail  that  deep  sigh  of  unrest 

When  the  Archangel  stood  at  thy  side? 
Didst  thou  see  with  the  light  of  thy  mystical  eyes, 
All  the  malice  of  men?  didst  thou  hear  their  fierce  cries 

As  they  mocked  at  their  God  crucified? 

Did  those  treacherous  lips  seem  to  touch  thy  pure  brow? 
What  thy  Christ  shall  then  suffer? — Oh  dost  thou  suffer  now? 
Is  thy  heart  rent  a 'twain  with  His  woe? 
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But  peace  lives  again  in  those  eyes  of  deep  blue, 
The  struggle  is  over — Thou  art  tried  and  found  true 
And  the  pride  of  the  serpent  lies  low ! 

0  the  power  that  lay  in  that  one  little  word, 
In  thy  ''Fiat,''  0  Mary,  by  all  ages  heard, 

In  the  troth  of  thy  heart  with  a  God ! 
''And  the  Word  was  made  flesh"  by  the  spirit  of  love 
And  the  Heavens  were  hushed  while  a  hirainons  dove 

O'ershadowed  thee  there  where  thou  stoodst. 

Earth 's  Saviour  lay  hid  in  the  heart  of  a  maid, 
Every  drop  of  Ilis  blood  Avas  the  ransom  He  paid, 

His  life  was  the  gift  that  He  gave. 
0,  the  might  of  that  Avord !     0,  the  balm  that  it  brings! 
We,  the  paupers  of  earth,  are  made  heirs  to  a  king : 

He.  tlie  greatest  of  kings,  is  a  slave! 

Percy   Vernon. 


■^^:i:^c'?i::^5/Q^^CJ^i;?^"S=^^o- 


^be  2)ream  of  (Berontius* 


HIS  remarkable  production  from  the  pen  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  depicts,  in  a  high  degree  his  originality, 
together  with  his  depth  of  thought  and  height  of 
language.  Every  year  the  intellectual  world  admires 
more  and  more  this  poem,  which  yields  its  best,  only 
after  careful  study  and  consideration.  For  exalted  purity 
for  terseness,  beauty  of  expression,  for  musical  cadences, 
''The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  stands  first  among  the  few  great 
poems  that  picture  the  life  after  death. 

Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam"  is  made  up  of  yearnings  of 
faith,  of  doubt,  but  it  never  passes  beyond  the  bar  of  death. 
The  "Paradise"  of  Milton  is  one  of  angels,  rather  than  men,  and 
in  Rossetti's  "The  Blessed  Damosel"  we  find  only  a  reflection 
of  earth.     In  Dante's  "Purgatorio"  the  splendor  seems  to  be  so 
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great  that  the  appeal  to  the  individual  heart  is  lost.  This  is  not 
the  same  as  regards  ''The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  for  the  oftener 
we  read  it,  the  more  its  power  and  beauty  and  peace  grow 
upon  us. 

In  the  opening  stanzas  we  are  taken  to  a  scene  most  impres- 
sive, a  scene  that  awaits  each  and  everyone  of  us — the  death- 
bed of  a  dying  person.  Gerontius  typifies  no  particular  individ- 
iiaJ  but  the  dying  Christian,  the  dying  Catholic.  The  soul  on 
earth  sees  itself  as  it  will  be  at  the  moment  immediately  preced- 
ing death;  as  it  will  be  when  strengthened  by  the  last  sacra- 
ments and  upborne  by  the  prayers  of  its  friends,  it  reaches  the 
bar  of  judgment. 

Gerontius  now  about  to  be  judged  feels  that  he  must  fail 
and  in  consciousness  of  the  need  of  assistance  he  cries: 

""Jesu,  Maria — 1  am  near  to  death. 

And  thou  art  calling  me ;  I  know  it  now — 
Not  by  the  token  of  this  faltering  breath. 

This  chill  at  heart,  this  dampness  on  my  brow, 
(Jesu,  have  mercy!    Mary,  pray  for  me!)  — 

'Tis  this  new  feeling,  never  felt  before, 
(Be  with  me.  Lord,  in  my  extremity!) 

That  I  am  going,  that  I  am  no  more. 

How  realistic  is  this  death  scene!  Imagine  the  moment  in 
which  Gerontius  is  dying.  The  priest  in  his  surplice  and  violet 
stole  recites  in  company  with  all  those  present  the  litany  for 
the  dying.  How  our  attention  is  drawai  to  the  impressive  and 
consoling  rites  which  the  Catholic  church  alone  holds  out  to  her 
children  at  this  sacred  moment.  Gerontius  is  thinking  of  the 
eternal  hours  and  years  in  this,  his  last  hour  on  earth.  He  feels 
that  now  he  is  sinking  into  the  utter  darkness  from  which  he 
came.  For  a  moment,  the  soul  again  gains  strength  and  utters 
in  the  well-defined  speech  of  the  church: 

''Firmly  I  believe  and  truly 

God  is  Three,  and  God  is  One; 
And  I  next  acknowledge  duly 

Manhood  taken  by  the  son." 

How  short  has  been  the  time  since  the  soul  left  the  body 
for  it  seems  to  Gerontius  that  the  Subvenite  is  not  yet  finished 
when  the  soul  is  at  the  \ery  throne  of  judgment.    He  is  in  the 
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steadfast  grasp  of  his  guardian  angel.  That  angel  who  has  ever 
been  his  guide  and  has  led  him  through  his  temptations  and 
trials  here  on  earth.  How  earnestly  does  the  angel  of  the  agony 
supplicate  for  the  soul !  What  joy  there  is  when  it  becomes 
known  that  Gerontius  has  gained  his  crown. 

Before  the  moment  is  reached  when  judgment  is  passed 
upon  the  soul  of  Gerontius,  he  and  his  guardian  angel  hold  a 
conversation  in  which  he  learns  that  time  in  this  immaterial 
world  is  not  measured  as  it  was  on  earth,  but  is  measured  by 
intervals,  "by  the  living  thought  alone."  With  a  feeling  of 
true  joy  he  follows  his  invisible  guide  through  unknown  realms, 
awaiting  only  the  approaching  judgment  call. 

As  they  pass  on  he  bears  a  terrible  hub-bub,  which  greatly 
frightens  him.  Demons  pace  to  and  fro  incessantly,  and  are 
ever  hungry  and  wnld  to  claim  their  property  and  gather  souls 
for  hell.  His  guardian  angel  tells  him  not  to  be  afraid  and  they 
soon  pass  by  this  wretched  place. 

Gerontius  is  now  consumed  with  an  intense  desire  to  be  with 
God  and  to  look  upon  His  face.  He  questions  his  guardian  angel 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  shall  see  his  Master  when  he  shall  reach 
His  throne  or  if  he  shall  hear  His  judgment-word.  On  being 
answered  by  the  angel  in  the  following  words  a  great  fear  came 
over  Gerontius : 

"Thou  knowest  not  my  child. 

What  thou  dost  ask :  that  sight  of  the  Most  Fair 

Will  gladden  thee,  but  it  will  pierce  thee  too." 

While  they  continue  their  journey,  sounds  like  the  summer 
winds  among  the  lofty  pines  fall  upon  their  ears.  These  are 
the  sounds  of  the  angelical  choirs,  who  ever  sing  praises  to  their 
Maker.  Just  at  the  time  that  the  Fifth  Choir  of  Angelicals  utter 
their  joyous  chant,  the  angel  tells  Gerontius  that  his  judgment 
is  now  at  hand  and  that  they  have  now  come  into  the  veiled 
presence  of  God.  Now  to  the  ear  of  Gerontius  are  borne  the 
hushed  voices  of  his  friends— on  earth  together  with  the  prayer* 
of  the  priest  at  his  death-bed. 

What  indeed  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  Gerontius  at 
this  moment !  What  ineed  will  be  our  thought  when  we  have 
reached  the  same  spot  on  our  way  to  eternity! 

Finally  the  veil  is  raised  and  the  soul  of  Gerontius  goes 
before  its  judge.  There  it  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  not 
found  wanting  as  is  evident  from  the  words  the  angel  whispers : 
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0  happy  suffering  soul !  for  it  is  safe, 
Consumed,  yet  quenched,  by  the  glance  of  God." 

His  judgment  having  been  passed  he  is  conducted  to  purga- 
tory where  he  is  to  do  penance  for  his  transgressions.  On  leav- 
ing him  here  his  guardian  angel  consoles  him  with  the  words : 

''Farewell,  but  not  forever!  brother  dear, 
Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow; 
Swiftly  shall  pass  the  night  of  trial  here, 
And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow." 

J.   Harrington,    '13. 


■^^^ 


Mi 
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Zhc  Mar  of  1812. 


HAT  had  happened  so  often  during  the  French  period 
happened  again  in  1812 :  an  European  war  gave 
rise  to  hostilities  in  America.  In  the  Canadas  each 
province  was  intent  upon  its  political  strife,  but  at 
the  rumor  of  war  both  were  quick  to  take  up  arms 
in  Britain's  quarrel,  although  they  had  no  part  in  its  cause. 
All  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England,  was  at 
the  feet  of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  France,  and  to  remove  this 
exception,  he  devoted  all  the  resources  of  the  French  empire. 
Hoping  to  ruin  British  commerce,  he  issued  in  1806,  the  "Berlin 
Decrees"  closing  European  ports  to  British  ships  and  declaring 
the  ports  of  the  British  Isles  under  blockade.  Britain  retaliated 
with  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  required  the  ships  of  neutral 
powers  to  enter  British  ports  and  to  pay  duty  before  trading 
with  European  countries.  These  restrictions  bore  heavily  upon 
the  United  States,  whose  ships  were  engaged  in  an  extensive 
carrying  trade.  The  American  government  passed,  in  1809,  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act,  which  stopped  all  trade  with  England, 
France  and  the  countries  they  controlled  until  such  time  as  the 
obnoxious  measures  would  be  repealed.  The  bitter  feelings  of 
the  United  States  were  increased  when  England  claimed  the 
right  to   search   American   vessels  for   deserting   seamen.       Al- 
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though  Britain  withdrew  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  made  amends 
for  all  injustice  done  in  enforcing  the  "right  of  search,"  it  was 
done  too  late  to  avert  war  as  a  strong  war-party  dominated  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Canada  was  to  be  the  battlefield,  and  her  meagre  forces 
would  have  proved  totally  insufificient  to  the  task  of  defending 
her  three  thousand  miles  of  open  frontier,  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  lighting  in  a  just  cause,  and  in  defense  of  their  homes, 
which  animated  them  with  a  spirit  that  far  offset  the  enemy's 
advantage  in  numbers  and  wealth.  Their  commander  Major- 
General  Isaac  Brock  was  a  man  of  intrepid  daring,  loyalty  and 
a  born  leader  and  he  very  soon  won  the  love  and  confidence  of 
his  followers. 

The  plan  of  campaign  adopted  by  the  Americans  was  three- 
fold. General  Dearborn,  commanding  the  "Army  of  the  North" 
was  to  march  on  Montreal.  The  "Army  of  the  Centre"  under 
General  Van  Rensselaer  threatened  the  Niagara  frontier.  At 
Detroit  lay  the  "Army  of  the  West"  under  General  Hull,  whose 
alloted  task  was  the  conquest  of  Western  Canada. 

The  campaign  opened  with  a  victory  for  the  British  arms, 
when  ]\Iichilimackinac  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  regulars  and 
voyageurs.  This  success  caused  the  Indians  to  rally  on  the  side 
of  the  English  and  Canada.  Detroit  next  was  taken  from  General 
Hull  and  his  powerful  army. 

The  "Army  of  the  Centre"  harassed  the  Niagara  frontier 
and  were  successful  in  their  first  attack  on  Queenston  Heights, 
from  which  they  were  soon  driven,  but  in  the  skirmish  which 
ensued,  Brock  was  mortally  wounded,  but  his  spirit  lived  and 
animated  his  followers  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

The  campaign  of  1812  closed  with  the  battle  of  Queenston 
Heights  and  everywhere  the  invaders  had  been  thrust  back  over 
the  border,  but  that  of  1813  brought  victory  and  defeat  alike 
to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  names  of  French- 
town,  Ogdensburg,  Stoney  Creek,  Beaver  Dam.  where  Laura 
Seeord  performed  a  feat  of  bravery  which  will  ever  make  her 
name  a  household  word.  Crysler's  Farm  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  decisiveness  of  Sir  James  Yeo's  victory  over  Chauncey 
on  Lake  Ontario,  wlil  be  ever  foremost  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Canadians,  whilst  the  defeats  suffered  at  York,  Moraviantown 
on  Lake  Erie  will  always  be  remembered  with  sorrow. 

The  campaign  of  1814  was  opened  by  General  Wilkinson 
who  advanced  into  Lower  Canada,  but  his  progress  was  effectu- 
ally checked  at  La  Colle  Mill.    Further  good  fortune  rested  with 
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the  British  cause  in  the  capture  of  Oswego  by  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
mond.  as.sisted  by  the  fleet  under  Sir  James  Yeo ;  but  this  was 
followed  by  the  reverse  at  Sandy  Creek'  where  two  hundred  sea- 
men and  mariners  were  ambushed  and  captured  by  the  Americans. 

In  the  Niagara  peninsula,  however,  the  most  decisive 
struggle  of  the  war  took  place,  when  the  British  under  Gen. 
Drummond  met  and  defeated  an  American  army  in  the  famous 
encounter  of  Lundy's  Lane.  This  was  about  the  last  battle  of 
note  of  the  war  and  hostilities  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  Dec.  24,  1814. 

The  effects  of  the  war  were  beneficial  to  neither  countries. 
The  Americans  had  no  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  part  in  the 
struggle,  as  they  had  forced  a  war,  which  might  have  been 
averted,  and  had  attacked  an  unoffending  people.  They  gained 
absolutely  nothing  in  territory,  least  of  all  in  national  honor. 
Their  export  and  import  trades  suffered  very  much  and  about 
three  thousand  of  their  merchant  vessels  were  captured  by 
British  seamen. 

Canada  also  suffered  greatly.  Industry  was  neglected  and 
valuable  property  was  destroyed  by  the  ravaging  hosts.  How- 
ever, unlike  their  enemies,  Canadians  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  they  had  come  through  the  war  with  no  little  honor. 
They  had  entered  the  struggle  with  slight  hope  of  victory;  they 
came  out  of  it  conscious  their  ability  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  country  in  times  of  danger. 

J.   Sullivan,    '15. 
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Some  Cbaractevistics  of  ©ttawa. 


N  this  age  of  imitation  and  on  this  continent  of  America, 
where  imitation  has  exercised  a  directing  influence,  not 
only  in  the  planning  and  building  of  our  towns,  }3ut  even 
in  the  lives  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  refreshing 
to  And  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  totally  different  from  any  other  American  city.  Such  a 
city  is  Ottawa. 

Ottawa  is  unique  not  only  in  location  and  environment,  but 
also  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  life.  Very  few  cities  can  claim  this 
distinction.  Winnipeg,  in  its  week-day  bustle  and  Sunday  quiet, 
in  its  buildings,  its  institutions  and  its  people,  reminds  us  forcibly 
of  Toronto.  Turning  our  back  to  Mount  Royal,  the  Canadian 
metropolis,  lying  at  our  feet,  holds  many  points  of  similarity 
in  common  with  New  York, — there  is  the  harbor  and  the  river; 
St.  James  resembles  Wall  street ;  St.  Catherine  street  has  its 
''White  Way"  with  glittering  cafes  and  numerous  theatres.  But 
Ottaw^a  is  different,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  unique  and  for  a  variety 
of  reasons. 

Not  the  least  of  these  reasons  is  the  picturesque  situation 
of  the  Capital  of  Canada.  Evidently  those  who  planned  the 
National  Capital  believed  in  the  old  adage  which  says  that  one 
should  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  and,  accordingly,  built 
the  city  on  a  hill.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the  Ottawa  River,  on 
those  high  bluffs  over  which  drop  the  silvery  curtains  of  the 
Rideau  River.  The  latter  stream,  in  fact,  forms  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundary  of  the  city,  while  the  Ottawa,  the  Grand 
River  of  the  voyageurs,  on  the  north,  is,  at  once,  provincial  and 
city  boundary.  The  high  bank  upon  which  the  city  stands  com- 
mands the  low  Quebec  shore  opposite.  From  the  brink  the 
ground  slopes  back  ,so  that  the  bluffs  along  the  river  command 
a  view  in  all  directions. 

The  Goddess  Chance  has  indeed  been  kind  to  Ottawa.  The 
Parliament  Buildings  were  erected  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
river  bank.  Apart  from  the  Tower  and  the  Parliamentary  Lib- 
rary, there  is  no  remarkable  beauty  of  architecture  in  the  edifices 
**on  the  Hill."  Yet,  viewed  from  any  angle,  the  impression 
conveyed  is  one  of  quiet  beauty  and  stateliness.     The  style  is 
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Italian  Gothic  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  site  high  above 
the  river.  Myriad  Gothic  spires,  turrets  and  minarets  are 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  The  most  impressive  view  can  be 
had  about  sun-set  from  the  low  Quebec  shore  when  the  buildings 
seem  painted  in  the  richest  tints  of  red  and  yellow  by  the  flam- 
ing orb.  But  it  was  Chance  more  than  the  architect  that  pro- 
duced »such  happy  effects. 

Again  in  the  general  lay-out  of  the  town,  Chance  seems  to 
have  favored  the  town.  The  prosaic  American  T-square  plan 
was  followed  with  little  regard  for  scenic  effects  or  public  con- 
venience. Yet  the  effect  is  not  displeasing.  The  streets  are,  for 
the  most  part,  well-paved  and  lined  with  shade  trees,  and  the 
citizens  exert  themselves  to  make  their  homes  attractive.  Then, 
too,  the  curving  banks  of  the  two  rivers  and  of  the  Rideau  Canal, 
which  cuts  the  town  into  two  equal  parts,  tend  to  throw  some 
of  the  streets  into  a  more  pleasing  irregularity.  Slums  are  un- 
known Avhile  parks  and  driveways  abound. 

Ottawa  has  a  liveliness  and  spirit  all  her  own.  The  fact 
that  the  National  Parliament  sits  here  from,  autumn  to  spring 
causes  an  influx  of  members  and  their  families  in  the  fall  of 
each  year.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  the  town.  Then 
the  presence  of  the  Governor-General,  and  especially,  this  last 
year,  of  a  Royal  Governor-General,  attracts  all  the  leaders  in 
Canadian  society  and  not  a  few  from  the  States  to  the  capital 
during  "the  season."  Gay  and  w^ell-dressed  crow^ds  throng  the 
streets  and  crowd  the  places  of  amusement.  Entertainments  of 
all  kinds  are  the  order  of  the  day, — and  night.  If  "Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows"  is  favorable,  skating,  skiing  and  tobogganing 
parties,  snow-shoe  tramps  and  sleigh-driving  are  indulged  in. 

Ottawa  streets  are  a  study  in  themselves.  Nowhere  are 
there  more  stylish  equipages.  The  shops  are  bright  and  attrac- 
tive. The  latest  styles  and  fashions  are  displayed  on  Sparks 
street.  At  five  p.m.,  when  the  Government  offices  close  for  the 
day,  crowds  of  civil  servants  fill  the  streets  with  a  jostling, 
sociable  throng,  for  the  most  part,  on  pleasure  bent.  On  the 
whole,  dull  moments  are  few  on  Ottawa's  thoroughfares. 

A.  George  McHugh,   '13. 
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St.  Patrick's  Da^  Banquet 


N  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  banquet  in 
honor  of  St.  Patrick,  Old  Erin's  sons  once  more  gather- 
ed around  the  festive  board  on  Sunday  evening,  March 
16th.  Right  royal  tribute,  too,  was  paid  to  the  Green 
Isle's  Patron  Saint.  A  likewise  optimistic  gathering  it 
proved,  for  all  those  present  seemed  inspired  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  ere  the  call  of  another  such  meeting  shall  have  been 
issued,  Ireland's  anticipated  emancipation  will  have  been  well  nigh 
accomplished. 

Splendid  decorations,  all  in  keeping  with  the  event,  adorned  the 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  spacious  recreation  hall,  where  the  banquet 
was  held.  Over  one  hundred  and  thirty  w^re  present,  the  guests 
being  as  follows :  The  Very  Rev.  Rector,  Father  Roy,  O.M.I.,  Rev. 
Father  W.  ]Murphy,  Vice  Rector,  the  Hon.  Senator  Power,  the  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Devlin,  Mr.  E.  B.  Devlin,  M.P.,  Dr.  White,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Clarke,  ^Ir.  J.  J.  Heney  and  Mr.  J.  Hanlon.  The  Irish  priests 
present  were  Rev.  Fathers  Fallon,  Stanton,  Sherry,  Collins,  M.  Mur- 
phy, S.  ^lurphy  and  Hammersley.  Rev.  Messrs.  P.  Harris,  F.  Cork- 
ery  and  J.  Burke,  and  Professors  J.  J.  Kennedy  and  S.  P.  Quilty 
were  also  present. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sumptuous  banquet,  which  lasted 
slightly  over  an  hour,  Mr.  A.  G.  .McHugh,  wiio  proved  a  very  effi- 
cient toastmaster,  proposed  a  toast  to  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE. 

Once  again  the  Irish  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa 
have  gathered  around  the  festive  board  to  attend  their  affection 
and  veneration  for  Ireland's  patron  saint.  And  they  have 
reason  to  rejoice,,  for  to-night  they  commemorate  God's  great 
bounty  to  their  race. — I  mean  that  bounty,  that  special  favor, 
by  which  Divine  Providence  gave  to  the  Irish  race  one  of  Ilis 
most  illustrious  saints  with  whom  they  might  identify  their 
very  nationality  and  from  whose  coming  they  must  date  their 
rescue  from  the  darkness  of  paganism  and  idolatry.  The 
Emerald  Isle  was  St.  Patrick's  chosen  field  of  labor,  and  now, 
when  we.  who  boast  of  Irish  blood  and  Catholicity,  are  enjoying 
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the  fruits  of  the  seeds  which  he  sowed,  let  us  not  neglect  tO' 
honor  the  one  who  sowed  them. 

To  St.  Patrick  then,  and  to  St.  Patrick's  Day,  let  us  raise  our 
glasses.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  J.  Harrington, 
who  was  summoned  last  night  to  the  bedside  of  his  sick  mother, 
I  will  ask  Mr.  M.  A.  Gilligan  to  respond. 

Mr.  Gilligan  did  fidi  credit  to  the  occasion  in  the  following 
words : 

Each  recurring  Seventeenth  of  March  brings  with  it  a  flood 
of  memories,  some  joyful,  some  sad,  but  the  one  that  is  most 
deeply  impressed  in  the  minds  of  Irish-Catholics  is  the  memory 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  to  do  honor  to  their  patron  saint,  who 
rescued  them  without  the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood 
from  the  bondage  of  paganism  and  brought  them  the  blessings 
of  the  true  religion,  that  Irishmen  the  world  over  engage  in 
celebrations  such  as  this  which  we  are  holding  here  tonight. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  exactly  the  purpose  for  which  we.  children 
of  Irish  parents,  true  to  the  customs  of  our  forefathers,  are 
assembled  on  this  occasion. 

To  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  St.  Patrick's 
mission,  we  must  consider,  not  only  the  good  that  he  wrought 
to  the  Irish  people  and  their  descendants,  but  the  good  that  has 
been  wrought  to  many  other  peoples,  in  religion,  in  civilization, 
in  culture,  in  learning,  in  the  cause  of  true  freedom,  by  the 
children  of  the  great  apostle,  to  the  sublime  influence  of  whose 
teaching  they  freely  and  gladly  ascribe  whatever  of  real  worth 
they  may  have  accomplished  for  themselves  or  for  the  rest  of 
humanity. 

Among  the  results  of  the  world-wide  beneficial  influence 
exercised  by  Irishmen,  is  the  attitude  of  friendliness  and  sym- 
pathy that  has  always  been  maintained  by  the  nations  towards 
Ireland.  There  is  not  one  that  owes  us  a  grudge  for  a  deed  of 
wanton  offence  or  agression.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
centuries-old  quarrel  with  England  is  bounded  by  Englisli  rule 
within  the  shores  of  Ireland  and  it  is  a  quarrel  for  which  Ire- 
land is  in  no-"vvise  to  blame.  Thus  it  is  that  by  reason. of  these 
immemorial  happy  relations  with  other  countries  the  people  of 
so  many  lands  and  of  such  widely  different  nationalities  join 
with  their  Irish  friends  in  doing  honor  to  St.  Patrick's  day. 
Tonight  celebrations  such  as  this  are  being  held  from  the  poles 
to  the  tropics,  anc]  although  at  each  of  these  countless  gatherings 
the  scattered  Gael   will  sing  the  glories  of  St.   Patrick    and    of 
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their  mother  Ireland,  at  not  one  of  them  will  be  heard  a  single 
note  of  exultation  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  In  that  respect  Ireland  and  her  children 
occupy  a  position  that  is  absolutely  unique. 

No  less  unique  is  their  position  if  we  pass  in  brief  review  the 
history  of  the  race  itself.  "If"  says  a  distinguished  author, 
**we  confine  our  judgment  of  Ireland  to  those  centuries  from 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  Danish  invasion — centuries 
during  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  simply  shifting 
camps  of  savages — we  shall  find  Ireland  the  sanctuary  and  the 
only  uncontaminated  fountain  of  civilization  and  a  civilization 
all  the  more  marvellous  that  it  was  not  derived  from  Greece  or 
Rome,  but  grew  up  of  its  own  native  vigor  like  a  violet  in  some 
unvisited  dell." 

After  years'  of  bitter  struggle  for  existence  we  see  in  the 
Irish  no  taint  of  moral  or  intellectual  degeneracy.  They  are 
gifted  with  a  passion  for  spirituality,  for  valor,  for  beauty,  for 
learning,  for  hospitality  and  for  all  that  is  elevating  and  noble. 
In  a  word  they  possess  at  the  present  day  the  same  as  they  did 
in  the  past,  all  those  high  and  ennobling  qualities  that  won  for 
them  renown  in  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Patrick. 

This  remarkable  permanency  of  the  great  saint's  work  is  in 
a  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  laid  deep  and  strong  the 
foundations  of  Catholicity.  He  established  those  relations  of 
unbounded  confidence  and  deep  affection  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  that  have  done  so  much  for  the  preservation  of 
the  faith.  He  was  not  satisfied  that  religion  should  be  taught 
alone  in  the  church.  He  effected  that  intimate  alliance  between 
faith  and  education  which  rendered  secular  instruction  the 
handmaid  of  religion  and  caused  the  Irish  to  become  at  the  same 
time  a  race  of  missionaries  and  teachers.  The  monasteries  were 
not  only  the  abodes  of  religion  but  eminent  seats  of  learning 
whither  the  children  of  every  class  of  Irish  society  repaired,  to 
drink  deep  from  the  fountains  of  human  science  and  to  be 
formed  to  Christian  virtue  and  morality.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Irish  people  retain  today  the  impressions  received  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Patrick  more  faithfully  than  does  any  other  nation 
preserve  the  mould  of  its  apostle,  and  hence  it  is  that  Irishmen 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  are  still  so  enthusiastic  in  doing  honor 
to  the  memory  of  their  patron  saint. 

In  the  days  of  the  supreme  glory  of  the  Irish  race  St. 
Patrick  was  its  pride  and  the  faith  he  brought  it  the  cause  of 
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its  greatness:  in  the  days  of  bitter  persecution  and  abject 
poverty  that  same  saint  and  that  same  faith  sustained  it  and 
brought  it  comfort  and  consolation;  and,  in  the  centuries  that 
are  to  follow  the  day  of  national  independence  that  is  already 
dawning,  Ireland's  hope,  and  Ireland's  strength,  and  Ireland's 
strength,  and  Ireland's  eminence  must  all  come  from  its  fidelity 
to  St.  Patrick'  and  to  the  faith  that  he  first  preached  to  its 
people. 

PIUS  X. 

The  toastmaster  proposed  the  toast  to  the  Holy  Pontiff  as  fol- 
lows : 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  Pope  Celestine  sent  Patrick 
upon  his  Irish  mission.  Were  it  for  this  reason  alone  Irishmen 
would  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  See  of  Peter.  But, 
as  a  Catholic  race,  they  are  bound  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See, — a  bondage  which  to  Irishmen  is  ever  sweet,  an  allegiance 
which  Irishmen  have  ever  freely  given.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  Irish  sentiment  for  me  to  propose  a  toast  to  Piux  X.  to 
which  is  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Tallon. 

j\Ir.  Tallon  paid  the  following  tribute  to  our  Holy  Father : 
Mr.  Toastmaster.  Rev.  Fathers,  and  gentlemen: — 

For  almost  two  thousand  years,  the  popes,  as  vicars  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  have  occupied  the  See  of  St.  Peter  in  one 
unbroken  line.  That  long  and  venerable  line  contains  the  names 
of  men  who  have  rendered  themselves  illustrious  by  their  apos- 
tolic zeal,  by  their  eminent  learning,  by  their  patient  suffering, 
by  their  wisdom  in  governing.  No  line  of  temporal  monarchs 
remotely  approaches  them  in  the  possession  of  qualities  that 
arouse  admiration  and  love. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  papal  throne,  Piux  X.,  is  a 
w^orthy  successor  of  the  distinguished  men  Avho  have  gone  before 
in  the  See  of  St.  Peter.  He  is  indeed  a  humble  and  a  holy  man. 
His  saintliness  pervades  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives 
and  persons  admitted  to  private  audience,  whether  of  his  flock 
or  not  acknowledging  his  sovereignty,  invariably  feel  a  sort 
of  respectful  awe  stealing  over  them  when  in  the  presence  of 
this  Great  White  Father.  Every  feature  of  his  countenance 
bespeaks  holiness,  kindness  and  sympathy.  His  voice,  gentle 
and  low,  is  but  the  outward  expression  of  the  interior  sanctity 
and  simplicity  that  have  endeared  him  to  his  children,  through- 
out the  world.    To  us  it  passes  comprehension  how  such  a  saint- 
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ly  and  venerable  old  man  should  be  the  object  of  anything  else 
than  reverence  nnd  affection.  But  so  implacable  are  irreligion 
and  immorality  m  their  hatred  of  Catholicity,  that  neither  the 
sublime  dignity  of  the  office  of  Head  of  the  Church,  nor  the 
extraordinary  sanctity  of  the  Pontiff  himself,  protect  him  from 
the  vile  attacks  of  those  who  have  set  themselves  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  true  faith. 

But  Piux  X.  is  not  only  a  man  of  uncommon  spirituality; 
he  is  also  a  man  of  vigorous  action.  When  he  was  elected  as 
the  successor  of  the  great  Leo  XIII.,  he  chose  as  his  motto — 
"Instaurare  omnia  in  Christo" — to  restore  all  things  in  Christ, 
and  during  the  few  years  of  his  pontificate  that  have  already 
passed,  he  has  zealously  labored  in  fidelity  to  that  motto.  The 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  were  the  first  objects  of  his 
concern,  with  the  result  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  direction  of  intensifying  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  of 
increasing  tl)e  tlieological  learning  of  the  ministers  of  religion. 
His  enactments  in  regard  to  seminaries  and  the  courses  of  study 
to  be  followed  therein  have  already  been  productive  of  much 
good,  but  their  beneficial  influence  w^ill  not  be  felt  in  full  until 
time  has  allowed  them  to  produce  their  complete  effect. 

The  Catholic  people  have  been  earnestly  exhorted  by  him 
to  frequent  and  even  daily  communion,  and  Pius  X.  has  every 
reason  to  feel  gratified  for  the  manner  in  w^hich  the  faithful 
have  responded  to  his  appeal.  Even  the  little  children  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Because  of  his  ardent  desire  for  their  well- 
being,  they  now^  approach  the  Holy  Table  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  reason,  and  thus  partake  of  the  manifold 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  reception  of  the  Blessed  Euchar- 
ist. This  frequent  recourse  to  the  source  of  every  grace  and 
blessing  must  necessarily  result  in  inestimable  benefits  to  the 
individual,  to  the  Church,  and  Society  at  large. 

In  his  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  Faith  and  for 
its  defence  against  attacks  from  within  and  without  the  fold, 
the  Holy  Father  has  fearlessly  condemned  erroneous  teachings, 
chief  among  which  is  "iVIodernism" — "the  synthesis  of  all 
heresies."  It  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds  with  what  vigor  he 
opposed  the  atheistic  governments  of  France  and  Portugal,  who 
were  bent  upon  depriving  the  Church  of  her  rights,  and  Society 
is  now  commencing  to  realize  the  great  amount  of  good  that 
it  will  derive  from  the  application  of  another  of  the  fruits  of 
his    tireless    activities,    the    famoiis    "Ne  Temere"     decree,     so 
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much  and  so  unjustly  reviled  upon  its  promulgation  by  those 
who  understood  neither  its  object  nor  its  nature. 

By  none  of  His  faithful  children  is  Piux  X.  held  in  deeper 
reverence  than  by  those  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  claim  St. 
Patrick  as  their  patron  saint.  Of  the  large  number  of  pontiffs 
who  have  guided  the  bark  of  St.  Pete*r  since  the  days  when 
Celestine  sent  Patrick  to  convert  the  Irish  people,  not  one  of 
them  has  received  anything  else  from  that  people  and  its  descend- 
ants tliroughout  the  world  than  loyalty,  affection,  and  venera- 
tion. So  it  is  that  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  profoundly 
respected  by  them  for  his  sublime  dignity,  as  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  God,  that  he  is  loved  for  his  sanctity  and  simplic- 
ity, that  he  is  obeyed  without  question,  and  that  fervent  prayers 
are  poured  forth  for  liim  and  for  the  church  that  he  so  wisely 
rules. 

May  it  be  ever  thus,  and  may  our  race  ever  preserve  in 
mind  and  in  heart  that  beautiful  picture  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
contained  in  the  following  words  of  Pius  X.  himself:  "The 
Pope  is  the  guardian  of  Dogma  and  ]\Iorals,  and  is  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  principles  which  form  honest  families,  great  nations, 
holy  souls.  He  is  the  Chief  under  whom  nobody  feels  tyranniz- 
ed, because  he  represents  God  Himself.  He  is  the  Father  par 
excellence  who  reunites  in  himself  all  that  can  be  loving,  sacred, 
divine. 

CANADA. 

The  next  toast  was  one  to  our  own  fair  Dominion.     Mr.  Mc- 

Hugh  expressed  the  Irish-Canadian  sentiment  in  the  following 
words : 

The  Irishman  is  a  man  of  wondrous  potentialities.  That  he 
may  achieve  success  in  the  various  walks  of  life  he  asks  only  a 
field  commensurate  with  his  abilities,  and  the  liberty  to  exercise 
them.  Such  a  field  he  has  found  in  the  Land  of  the  Maple,  in 
whose  development,  indeed,  the  Irish  race  has  played  no  small 
part.  To  Canada,  our  country,  let  us  drink  a  toast,  and  I  ask 
Mr.  P.  W.  Ilackett  to  respond. 

Mr.  Ilackett 's  response  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
evening.     He  said : 

I  need  not  say  what  a  plea.sure  it  is  for  me  to  respond  to 
the  toast  of  my  natal  land ;  Canada,  an  integral  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, but,  nevertheless,  a  Nation.    Yes,  Canada  is  a  Nation !    We 
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have  fiscal  independence,  legislative  independence  and  executive 
independence,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
that  are  to  be  derived  from  being  a  portion  of  the  powerful 
British  Empire. 

Taking  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  early  days  of  this 
country,  we  see  the  log  huts  of  the  first  settlers  who  gathered 
in  small  colonies  around  a  blockhouse  or  a  fort,  arduously  clear- 
ing away  the  primeval  forests  and  subsequently  following  the 
plough.  On  many  occasions  they  laid  down  the  axe  or  left  the 
furrow  unfinished,  taking  up  arms  to  protect  their  wives,  their 
children  and  their  property  from  the  outrages  of  the  native  red 
skins  or  to  repel  the  attacks  of  some  foreign  enemy.  Again, 
we  see  the  intrepid  pioneers  wending  their  weary  way  westward 
reclaiming  the  vast  virgin  prairies,  which  were  then  the  abode 
of  the  buffalo,  and,  with  indomitable  courage,  overcoming  the  formi- 
dable difficulties  that  they  encountered  in  the  task  of  opening  up 
that  immense  land  whose  lertilty  is  the  envy  of  the  world  and  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  our  country's  wealth.  These  noble  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  national  structure,  have  splen- 
didly done  their  work.  Well  may  we  feel  proud  of  them,  and 
well  may  we  today  pay  tribute  to  their  glorioiis  memory. 

A  well-known  writer  makes  use  of  the  following  language : 
"Today  the  young  men  of  Canada  see  visions  where  the  old 
men  dreamed  dreams."  Enumerating  these  visions  what  do  v/e 
see?"  Nine  provinces, — representing  in  territory  one-third  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  equivalent  to  eighteen  times  the  total 
area  of  France, — bound  together  by  a  healthy  national  senti- 
ment, by  the  strong  bonds  of  Interprovincial  trade,  by  the  steel 
bands  of  three  transcontinental  railways  and  by  our  magnifi- 
cent and  intricate  system  of  waterways. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  we  behold  the  astounding  wealth  of 
the  lumber  industry.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies  we  see  the 
silvery  waters  of  sparkling  streams  teeming  with  red  salmon. 
Higher  up  on  these  majestic  mountains  murmuring  jack  pine 
and  hemlock  tell  of  almost  inexhaustible  resource's.  East  of 
their  snow-capped  peaks,  we  behold  the  ranchers'  corrals,  and 
their  countless  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  dotting  the  rolling 
foot-hills. 

Coming  to  the  Prairie  Provinces,  we  contemplate,  acre 
after  acre  and  mile  after  mile,  the  golden  heads  of  waving 
wheat,  from  which  is  reaped  Canada's  greatest  revenue.  Pro- 
ceeding  further  eastward,  a   portion   of  our  mineral  wealth  is 
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laid  open  to  our  view  in  the  greatest  silver  mines  yet  discovered 
by  man,  and  we  also  pass  through  what  is  probably  the  world's 
finest  district  for  mixed  farming.  Continuing  on  our  imaginary 
journey  to  the  extreme  east,  we  hear  a  grand  mysterious  har- 
mony, the  deep  and  solemn  sound  of  many  waters,  which  we 
know  to  be  the  Atlantic,  lashing  itself  upon  the  rocky  coast  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  boldly  boasting  of  the  wealth  of 
Canadian  fisheries. 

Sir,  may  we  not  aptly  say,  that  to  a  native-born  Canadian, 
Canada  is  a  name  which  to  conjure?  The  natural  resources  that 
I  have  mentioned  together  with  the  prodigious  industrial  ac- 
tivity, that  their  development  will  demand,  assure  for  Canada 
a  future  of  prosperity  that  exceeds  the  most  extravagant  flights 
of  the  imagination. 

'It  devolves  upon  us  to  endeavor  to  do  our  part  as  faithfully 
as  our  forefathers;  co-operating  as  one  race,  to  shape  and  weld 
the  Nation  and  to  assure  its  greatness,  making  our  motto:  ''Non 
sibi  sed  patriae." 

Perusing  our  history,  both  before  and  after  the  granting 
of  Responsible  Government,  we  are  impressed  by  the  more  rapid 
progress  made  after  its  advent.  The  story  of  our  agricultural 
extension,  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  development, 
demonstrates  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Canadians 
know  best  what  legislation  is  needed  for  Canada's  prosperity. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Ireland.  In  the  eyes  of  the  political 
world,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  dear  Old  Erin,  will  enjoy 
as  full  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  as  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  or  South  Africa.  When  that  day  comes  it  will  be  gladly 
hailed,  not  only  by  those  who  will  be  immediately  benefited, 
but  likewise  by  Canadians  as  a  whole  who  have  sympathised 
with  the  Emerald  Isle,  in  her  long  struggle  for  legislative  inde- 
pendence. 

And  then,  may  every  true  friend  of  Ireland,  of  the  British 
Emprie  and  of  freedom,  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an 
Irish  Nation  that,  in  ardent  zeal  for  British  institutions,  in  ma- 
terial prosperity,  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  people 
happy,  progressive  and  loyal, — will  rival  the  wealthy  and 
patriotic  Canadian  nation,  which  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  measure 
of  liberty  has  created  on  this  North  American  Continent. 

IRELAND'S  SAINTS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

The  next  toast  was  introduced  with  the  following  words : 
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Ireland  has  been  called,  and  with  much  reason,  "The  Isle 
of  Saints  and  Scholars."  Following  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  zeal  of  the  Irish  converts  produced  men  remarkable 
at  home  and  abroad  for  their  learning  and  their  sanctity.  To 
those  who  merited  for  Ireland  the  proud  title  of  "Isle  of  Saints 
and  Scholars"  we  will  drink'  a  toast,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  linger  will 
respond. 

^Ir.  Uuger  paid  tribute  to  the  departed  in  these  expressive 
words : 

Of  the  many  notable  characteristics  of  the  Irish  people,  that 
in  which  they  justly  take  the  greatest  pride,  is  their  love  for 
religion  and  learning,  and  the  title  in  which  Ireland  glories  most 
is  that  of  "Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars." 

The  Apostleship  of  St.  Patrick  alone  vsufficed  not  only  to  win 
them  from  paganism,  but  to  establish  among  them  a  Catholicity, 
whose  solidity  and  fervor  have  nowhere  else  been  surpassed. 
And,  hence  it  was  that  St.  Patrick  had  scarcely  traversed  the 
island,  before  there  sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic,  countless  churches 
and  monasteries.  It  seemed  as  a  writer  on  those  times  has  re- 
marked. "As  if  Ireland  were  going  to  cease  to  be  a  nation,  and 
become  a  church." 

The  centuries  jmmmediately  following  the  christianizing 
of  Ireland,  were  centuries  during  which  she  occupied  the  exalted 
position  of  intellectual  mistress  of  the  world.  This  intellectual 
supremacy  was  a  natural  consequence  of  her  conversion;  for 
the  convents  with  which  the  island  was  dotted,  became  so  many 
seats  of  learning;  and,  as  the  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
science,  both  human  and  divine,  grew  into  a  national  passion, 
schools  were  everywhere  erected,  education  was  imparted  free, 
and  it  was  then  that  Erin's  fame  for  le'arning  spread  through- 
out the  world.  Irish  monks  crossed  to  the  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent to  preach  Christianity  and  to  found  establishments  w^here 
they  worked  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  inhabitants  with 
a  zeal  surpassed  only  by  that  with  which  they  sought  to  win 
souls  to  Christianity.  Students  came  to  Ireland  from  foreign 
lands,  and  the  Venerable  Bede  tells  us  that  "the  hospitable  Celts 
found  them  teachers,  books,  food  and  shelter  at  the  cost  of  the 
nation."  The  school  at  Armagh,  where  St.  Patrick  had  estab- 
lished the  primacy  of  the  Church,  is  reputed  to  have  attracted 
seven  thousand  students,  and  there  were  schools  at  Lismore, 
Bangor  and  Mayo,  which  rivalled  it  in  importance.  And  thus 
it  was  that  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  practically  all  the 
learned  men  of  Europe  were  the  products  of  Irish  schools. 
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After  this  generous  work  of  teaching  and  prdaching  had 
obtained  a  remarkable  success  it  was  disturbed  by  contests  with 
the  Sea  Kings.  Religion  and  education  were  both  proscribed, 
and  cathedrals,  schools,  and  cloisters  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
Danish  invaders.  Gavan  Duffy  in  his  ''Irish  History/'  tells  us 
that,  ''the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar  were  turned  into  drinking 
cups,  and  the  missals,  blazing  with  precious  stones  were  torn 
from  their  costly  bindings  to  furnish  ornaments  for  the  sword- 
hilts  of  these  pagans." 

The  English  persecution,  which  followed,  has  no  parallel 
in  history;  for  proof  of  which  we  need  but  look  to  the  "penal 
code."  A  few  of  its  enactments  were  as  follows:  "If  a  Catholic 
person  kept  a  school,  or  taught  any  person,  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, any  species  of  literature  or  science,  such  teacher  was  for  the 
crime  of  teaching  punishable  by  banishment,  and  if  he  returned 
from  banishment,  he  was  subject  to  be  hanged  as  a  felon.  (2) 
If  a  Catholic  child,  however  young,  was  sent  to  any  foreign 
country,  for  education,  such  infant-child  incurred  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  all  right  to  property,  present  or  prospective. 
(3)  To  teach  the  Catholic  religion  was  a  transportable  felony — 
to  convert  a  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith  was  a  capital 
offense,  punishable  as  an  act  of  treason.  (4)  To  be  a  Catholic 
regular,  that  is,  a  monk  or  friar,  was  punishable  by  banishment, 
and  to  return  from  banishment  was  an  act  of  high  treason.  (5) 
To  be  a  Catholic  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  or  to  exercise  any 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  whatsoever  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,  was  punishable  by  transportation — to  return  from 
such  transportation  was  an  act  of  high  treason,  punishable  by 
being  hanged. 

During  the  penal  times  education  was  rendered  an  impossi- 
bility; but  though  the  Catholic  religion  was  forbidden  under 
the  most  inhuman  penalties,  still  Ireland  was  thronged  with  Saints. 
It  is  only  the  day  of  general  judgment  that  will  reveal  to  us 
the  multitudes  of  Irish  martyrs  that  laid  down  their  lives  in 
the  profession  of  their  religion,  and  the  multitudes  of  others 
who  sanctified  themselves  under  a  persecution,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  so  horrified  that  illustrious  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke,  that  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  heard  of  the  persecution  of 
Nero  and  the  Roman  Emperors,  but  in  intensity,  duration,  and 
extent,  the  Irish  people  have  suffered  than  has  ever  been  en- 
dured for  justice  sake." 

The  love  of  the  Irish  people  for  religion  and  learning  has 
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survived  the  centuries  of  persecution  and  today  we  find  the 
resuscitated  Ireland,  as  fervently  attached  to  those  noble  ideals, 
as  she  was  in  the  the  period,  which  immediately  followed  her 
conversion. 

When,  some  few  years  ago.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Vanu- 
telli  was  sent  to  Ireland,  as  special  legate  of  the  Holy  Father, 
so  enthusiastic  was  his  reception,  so  profound  the  faith  and 
piety  of  w^hich  he  was  a  witness,  that  shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture for  Rome,  he  paid  this  glowing  tribute  to  the  Irish  people, 
"I  have  been  amongst  nations  of  the  east,  as  well  as  nations 
nearer  home.  .  .  But  since  I  have  come  to  Ireland,  I  have  wit- 
nessed outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  manifestations  of 
true  and  sincere  attachment  to  the  Holy  See,  that  have  moved 
me  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  have  touched  me  so  deeply 
as  even  to  cause  me  to  shed  tears.  You  are  the  grandest  Catholic 
people  it  has  been  my  lot  to  come  amongst,  the  most  faithful  ad- 
herents to  the  religion  of  your  fathers." 

But  the  zeal  of  the  children  of  St.  Patrick  for  religion  is 
not  bomnded  by  their  own  island  homes.  Throughout  the  entire 
world,  thousands  of  Irish  bishops  and  priests  are  continuing 
the  work  so  illustriously  accomplished  by  the  Irish  missionaries 
during  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  Representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  questions  affecting  religion  and  education,  and  the 
securing  by  them  of  a  Catholic  University  for  Ireland,  after 
long  years  of  bitter  struggle,  demonstrates  that  the  modern 
Irishman  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  intense  love  for  religion  and 
education  that  distinguished  his  forefather  in  centuries  gone  by. 

With  Ireland  so  inseparably  bound  by  spirituality  and  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  enjoying  that  complete  freedom  which 
now  is  assured,  history  will  repeat  itself.  Ireland  will  become 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  soul  and  to  the  mind.  "The  Lamp  of 
the  entire  World."  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
will  again  be  styled  by  the  rest  of  mankind  "The  Isle  of  Saints 
and  Scholars." 

ALMA  MATER. 

Alma  Mater  next  claimed  the  attention  of  the  toastmaster.  Mr. 
McHugh  proposed  a  tribute  to  our  intellectual  mother  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

Love  of  learning  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Irish  race  to 
which   the  flourishing   universities   of  Ireland's   "Golden   Age" 
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and  the  hedge-schools  of  later  days  equally  attest.  We,  the 
progeny  of  this  race,  have  inherited  that  love  pure  and  undimin- 
ished. Our  love  is  two-fold :  we  love  knowledge ;  we  love,  too, 
the  source  whence  we  obtain  it.  We  could  not  let  an  occasion 
such  as  this  pass  without  giving  testimony  of  our  deep  affec- 
tion for  our  kind  intellectual  mother.  Therefore,  I  request  you 
to  raise  your  glasses  in  honor  of  Alma  IMater,  a  toast  to  which 
I  ask  Mr.  L.  A.  Landriau  to  respond. 

Mr.  Landriau  championed  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  in 
the  follo^^ng  terms: 

It  is.  I  am  sure,  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion that  we  have  drunk  the  toast  to  our  intellectual  mother, 
your  Alma  Mater,  and  mine. 

In  these  days  of  extraordinary  mental  activity  and  material 
progress,  the  necessity  of  education  needs  no  demonstration.  It 
is  the  sole  means  of  entrance  to  many  careers ;  it  is  an  essential 
passport  to  success.  Even  in  the  commercial  world,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  full  university  training  are  freely  acknowledged, 
and  university  graduates  are  now  found  occupying  positions 
which,  twenty-five  years  ago  were  filled  by  men  who  were  the 
products  of  the  common  school. 

But  the  exactions  of  the  present  time  are  not  satisfied  by 
an  education  that  aims  merely  at  intellectual  development.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  the  Catholic  student.  Religious  forma- 
tion must  likewise  receive  most  careful  attention.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  world  today  is  strongly  irreligious,  its  literature  is 
permeated  with  false  doctrines  with  contempt  for  religion  and 
w^th  immorality. 

What  preparation  is  furnished  for  such  a  condition  of  things 
by  many  of  our  so-called  non-denominational  schools  of  ad- 
vanced learning,  where  the  defence  of  religion  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  not  such  as  to 
encourage  respect  for  sound  principles  of  morality  ? 

A  short  time  ago  a  non-Catholic  writer  published  a  series 
of  articles  in  a  non-Catholic  magazine.  It  concerned  many  of 
the  leading  American  Universities,  and  in  it  he  stated,  with 
detailed  proof,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  university  professors  meting  out  to  their  students  doctrines 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  Christianity.  And  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Amel-ican'  hierarchy 
issued  a  solemn  warning  with  regard  to  these  same  institutions. 
Those   of  us  Avho   are  failiar  with  conditions   nearer  home   are 
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well  aware  of  the  grave  dangers  that  beset  the  faith  and  morals 
of  the  Catholic  student  in  institutions  where  he  possesses  none 
of  those  safeguards  with  which  he  is  surrounded  in  a  university 
such  as  Alma  Mater. 

And  in  this  connection,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  express  the 
fervent  wish  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  connected  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa  a  school  of  science,  a  school  of  medicine, 
a  school  of  architecture  and  a  school  of  every  other  branch  of 
learning  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  a  perfectly  rounded 
out  university.  And  I  express  this  wish,  not  only  that  the  pro- 
fessional walks  of  life  may  be  entered  upon  by  a  larger  number 
of  Catholics,  but  particularly  that  Catholics  who  desire  to  enter 
the  professions  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  after  a  course  of  studies 
pursued  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  religious  author- 
ity. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  precisely  determine  the  losses  which 
are  suffered  by  Catholicity  in  Canada  because  of  the  fact  that 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  so  many  Catholic  young 
men  to  pursue  their  professional  training  in  institutions  and 
under  conditions  that  are  intensely  hostile  to  Catholic  doctrie 
and  Catholic  practice.  We  cannot  precisely  determine  these 
losses,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  if  they  were 
made  known  to  ns  tonight,  they  would  fill  us  with  consterna- 
tion. 

To  my  mind  the  Catholic  layman  of  today  could  not  dis- 
play greater  zeal  in  the  lay  apostleship  than  by  contributing  to 
this  wider  extension  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Verily  it  is  a  consummation  devoutedly  to  be 
wished.  And  the  missionary  endeavors  of  the  noble  Oblate 
fathers  could  not  find  a  more  appropriate  field  of  action  than 
through  which  young  men,  the  future  hope  of  the  Church  in  this 
country,  would  be  prepared  for  any  of  the  higher  walks  of 
life  witout  exposing  their  religion  to  contamination,  and,  per- 
haps, to  complete  destruction. 

And  we,  the  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  should 
be  grateful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  having  entrusted  our  edu- 
cation, not  only  to  Catholic  parents  in  the  home,  but  to  Catholic 
teachers  in  the  school. 

In  heT  brief  history,  notwithstanding  her  meagre  resources 
and  the  many  obstacles  which  she  has  encountered.  Alma  Mater 
has  done  much  for  religion  and  citizenship.  Many  of  her  sons 
have  filled  and  are  still  filling  prominent  positions  in  Church 
and  State,  and  are  reflecting  honor  upon  her  by  their  intelli- 
gence, their  energy  their  integrity  and  above  all,  their  zeal  for 
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religion.  May  the  future  see  het*  sphere  of  action  enlarged,  and 
her  influence  increased  a  thousand  fold.  May  her  graduates 
be  found  in  every  province  and  in  every  city  and  town  of  this 
vast  Dominion  and  of  the  neighboring  republic,  honoring  her  in 
their  practical  Catholicity,  and  in  the  eminence  to  which  they 
have  attained  in  the  various  callings  of  life.  May  God  speed 
her  career! 

THE  IRISH  PARTY. 

The  Irish  Party  came  next  on  the  list,  and  the  toast  to  the 
members  of  this  gallant  body  was  proposed  thus : 

The  Irishman  is  charged,  at  times,  with  not  knowing  when 
he  is  beaten.  To  my  mind,  an  Irishman  is  not  beaten  until  he 
is  under  the  sod.  And,  even  then,  they  will  tell  you.  "Sure,  he 
was  going  there  anyway."  Nowhere  has  this  doggedness  been 
more  evident  than  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Party  at  West- 
minster. Buffeted  about  by  opposition  in  the  Commons  and  by 
the  irrational  rejection  of  many  of  their  bills  by  the  Lords,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  fought  valiantly  and  unceasingly  for  their 
great  object.  Home  Kule,  till  now  their  reward  seems  about 
within  their  grasp. 

Let  us  show  our  appreciation  of  their  work  by  a  toast  to 
the  Irish  Party  to  which  Mr.  L.  W.  Kelley  will  respond. 

Mr.  Kelley  thus  lauded  the  pilots  of  the  good  ship  "Eman- 
cipation," now  so  close  to  Erin's  shores : 

If  we  take  the  years  of  the  past  ten  centuries  as  a  criterion, 
then  w^e  must  unanimously  concede  to  Ireland  the  unenviable 
title  of  the  "Vale  of  Sorrows,"  but  if  we  judge  from  recent 
times  then  w^e  must  admit  tha  she  no  longer  struggles  hopelessly 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  religious  persecution  and  political 
slavery,  but  rather  gives  most  certain  promise  that  she  will  soon 
take  her  place  in  the  van  of  the  world's  onward  march  through 
the  regions  of  contentment  and  national  eminence.  This  change 
brought  about  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  the  release  of  Ireland 
from  the  shackles  of  oppression  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
agency  of  the  Irish  Party. 

To  that  little  band  of  patriots  Ireland  has  confidently  en- 
trusted her  dearest  interest  and  most  cherished  ambitions,  and 
never  did  a  sacred  trust  find  a  worthier  refuge  than  in  their  cus- 
tody.    They  strive  not  for  the  plaudits  of  a  fickle  public,  not 
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for  political  preferment,  not  for  temporal  remuneration,  for  theirs 
is  a  nobler  cause  the  potent  influence  of  which  causes  them  far 
beyond  personal  consideration,  and  animates  their  action  with 
a  loftier  motive  namely — to  eradicate  the  evils  and  to  correct 
the  historic  wrongs  of  Ireland. 

But  the  Irish  Party,  while  existing  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  for  Ireland's  rights,  has  not  selfishly  re- 
stricted its  efforts  to  that  sole  object.  It  realizes  that  if  good 
government  is  beneficial  to  Ireland,  then  every  salutary  measure 
that  is  presented  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  receive  its 
generous  support.  Following  this  doctrine,  even  at  the  risk  of 
delaying  Home  Rule  for  many  a  long  year,  it  prevented  a  Liberal 
Government  from  effecting  the  destruction  of  denominational 
primary  schools  in  England.  But  it  aided  a  Liberal  Government 
to  abolish  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  has  ever 
proved  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  every  progressive  mea- 
sure, and  has  on  principle  opposed  all  democratic  legislation. 

The  closure,  a  measure  first  invented  by  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment, to  pass  the  Perpetual  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland,  is  now 
being  used  by  the  Irish  members  to  force  that  same  Tory  Party 
to  accept,  besides  Home  Rule,  Welsh  disestablishment  and  num- 
erous other  reforms  that  will  be  of  marked  benefit,  particularly 
to  the  working  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  line  of 
action  is  but  a  continuation  of  what  the  representatives  of  Ire- 
land in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  have  ever  been  doing. 
It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  0  'Connell  that  the  Catholics 
of  England  were  emancipated.  In  his  ^'Memoirs  of  Ireland." 
the  great  tribune,  after  bitterly  complaining  of  the  refusal  of 
the  representatives  from  other  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  aid  in  securing  reforms  for  Ireland,  reminds  them  that  it  was 
the  Irish  members  that  rendered  possible  the  passage  of  such 
splendid  measures  as  The  British  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill, 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  the  English  Municipal  Reform  Bill  and 
the  Scotch  Municipal  Reform  Bill. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  might  add  that  at 
the  present  moment,  the  Irish  Party  in  giving  to  the  entire 
British  Empire  about  as  good  a  government  as  it  has  enjoyed 
since  the  days  of  King  Alfred.  We  read  much  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  doings  of  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Lloyd  George,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  the  truth  is,  as  those  on  the  inside  of 
British  politics  know  full  well — these  gentlemen  are  but  the 
office  boys  of  John  Redmond  and  hold  office  only  at  his  good 
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pleasure.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  the  cable  despatches  in  the 
near  future  inform  us  how  John  Redmond  almost  created  500 
new  peers  from  Tipperary,  in  order  to  pass  Home  Rule  though 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  how  it  was  his  intention  to  name  Jeremiah 
Fogarty  as  successor  to  Lord  Beresford  in  charge  of  the  British 
Navy.  So  long  as  the  Government  of  England  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Redmond,  the  public  need  have  little  fear  of  the  German 
menace  and  may  even  become  so  heedless  as  to  disregard  the 
threats  of  the  militant  suffragettes. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  No  body  of  Par- 
liamentarians are  as  much  before  the  world  as  they  are  today. 
And  in  the  prominent  part  that  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
play  in  one  of  the  most  delicate  political  situations  ever  created, 
they  have  displayed  the  possession  of  consummate  skill,  of  in- 
domitable courage  and  of  unimpeachable  integrity.  They  do 
honor  to  us.  and  to  him  in  w^hose  footsteps  they  are  so  faith- 
fully following,  who  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  and  who  was  himself  the  greatest  of  all  popular 
tribunes — the  immortal  Daniel  O'Connell. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Uncle  Sam  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  toast- 
master  proposed  a  toast  to  the  Land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
follows : 

Among  the  students  who  seek  the  friendly  portals  of  Alma 
Mater  are  many  Avho  owe  allegiance  to  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 
Their  country  is  a  great  and  glorious  one.  When  Irishmen  were 
persecuted  at  home,  Columbia  offered  them  liberty.  It  is  but 
fitting  that  we  should  honor  with  a  toast  a  country  which  has 
greatly  befriended  our  race.  To  the  United  States,  then,  let 
us  drink,  and  I  ask  Mr.  R.  C.  Lahaie  to  answer  this  toast  to  his 
native  land. 

Mr.  Lahaie  responded  in  the  following  well-wishing  words : 

It  is  indeed  with  a  deep  sense  of  honor  and  pride  that  I 
respond  to  the  toast  of  my  native  land.  On  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  a  toast  to  that  fair  Republic  is,  I  am  sure,  far  from  amiss, 
because  of  the  intimate  relations  that  have  ever  existed  between 
Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  without  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Little  did  the  original  thirteen 
small  colonies  think  that  they  were  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
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commonwealth  of  world-wide  power,  a  great  nation  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  universe. 

Though  the  War  of  Independence  was  a  just  struggle  for 
the  rights  and  the  liberty  of  the  people,  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  have  thought  that  disastrous  failure  could  alone  be  the 
outcome  of  that  struggle  with  a  power  to  which  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster remarked  ''for  purposes  of  foreign  conquests  and  subjuga- 
tion, Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  glory  was  not  to  be  compared." 
Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  case.  He  who  controls  the 
destinies  of  men  and  nations  was  with  the  colonies  in  their  ap- 
peal to  arms  on  behalf  of  freedom.  Success  became  theirs  and 
the  happy  termination  of  the  War  of  Independence  saw  the 
beginning  of  our  nation,  now  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  civil- 
ization and  liberty. 

Since  then  what  changes  have  taken  place !  The  United 
States  has  spread  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  across  to  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  continent.  States  have  arisen;  magnificent 
cities  have  everywhere  sprung  up  as  by  magic;  a  hundred  and 
one  dim  fancies  have  become  realities. 

To  what  must  we  attribute  the  unexampled  growth  and 
prosperity  with  which  the  United  States  has  been  blessed?  I 
answer  to  that  democratic  spirit  which  has  effected  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  To  that 
are  we  indebted  for  the  happy  condition  of  affairs  which  today 
prevails.  True  democracy  came  into  existence  with  the  birth 
of  the  United  States  and  has  even  since  been  fostered  there  with 
a  zeal  hitherto  unknown. 

Had  the  young  Republic  ever  proved  false  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty  upon  which  it  was  based  by  those 
zealous  patriots  who  inflicted  upon  tyranny  its  first  crushing 
defeat,  it  could  have  met  with  no  other  fate  than  that  of  utter 
failure.  But  America  has  ever  defended  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  has  sought  to  open  up  to  every  ambitious  and  honest 
citizen  the  roads  that  lead  to  wealth  and  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  land.  At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  other 
nations  she  has  warned  them  that  the  rights  of  their  subjects 
as  human  beings  must  be  respected  and  that  she  is  prepared  as 
the  champion  of  justice  to  protect  the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressor.  Thus  it  was  that  she  went  to  war  with  Spain, 
because  she  felt  that  that  country  w^as  not  governing  Cuba  in  a 
progressive  and  humane  manner. 

Thus  it  is  that  Ireland  has  ever  had  her  support  and  sym- 
pathy and  that  suffering  humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has 
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instinctively  turned  its  eyes  to  her  for  the  redress  of  its  wrongs. 
Thus  it  is,  too,  that  the  drowntrodden  have  found  in  her  not 
only  an  asylum  against  tyranny,  but  a  home  in  which  no  man 
is  branded  as  inferior,  or  is  made  the  victim  of  persecution 
simply  because  of  circumstances  of  birth  or  social  condition, 
or  is  obliged  to  suffer  disabilities  because  of  his  religious  con- 
victions. 

Personal  worth  is  the  sole  criterion  by  which  she  judges 
of  the  fitness  of  her  citizens  for  public  office.  And,  as  has  sO 
often  been  the  case,  if  the  poorest  of  her  sons  displays  the  posses- 
sion of  intelligence,  judgment,  public  spirit,  and  energy  she  does 
her  utmost  to  enlist  his  services  and  to  confer  upon  him  her 
highest  honours.  The  results  of  this  policy  have  been  most  bene- 
ficial. A  sense  of  dignity  and  of  responsibility,  a  laudable  am- 
bition, and  an  interest  in  everything  which  concerns  the  com- 
mon welfare  have  been  developed  in  the  American  citizen 
resulting  in  untold  advantage  both  to  himself  and  to  his  coun- 
try. 

What  I  have  said  as  characteristic  of  the  United  States 
may  very  fittingly  be  said  of  this  fair  and  promising  Dominion. 
Canada  has  imbibed  much  of  the  genuine  democratic  spirit 
that  has  made  the  United  States  what  it  is.  What  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  has  done 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  will  most  assuredly  be  ac- 
complished in  Ireland  when  a  similar  state  of  affairs  maintains 
in  that  country. 

Gentlemen,  in  no  part  of  the  world  was  the  news  of  the 
final  vote  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
received  with  more  universal  rejoicing  than  in  the  United  States. 
And  in  this  connection,  I  believe  that  liberty  loving  Columbia 
displayed  its  joy  in  a  manner  absolutely  unique  in  the  history 
of  nations.  Congress  and  all  the  State  Legislatures  in  the 
Union  have  sent  their  official  congratulations  to  the  British 
Government  and  to  the  Irish  Party  on  the  great  victory,  won 
on  that  occasion  by  the  forces  of  democracy. 

Let  me  express  the  hope  tonight  that  in  the  ages  to  come 
the  ''Land  of  the  Shamrock  and  the  ''Land  of  the  Eagle"  with 
ever  increasing  influence  will  labor  together  for  the  cause  of 
human  liberty. 

Speaking  as  a  Catholic  American,  at  a  celebration  in  honor 
of  St.  Patrick,  I  do  not  feel  I  would  be  entirely  fulfilling  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  also  express  the  wish  that,  as  the  greatness 
of  Ireland  is  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  her  exiled 
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sons  in  ray  native  land  have  been  the  mainstay  of  American 
Catholicity,  the  Church  in  the  United  States  may  ever  be  ac- 
corded that  perfect  freedom  of  action  which  is  the  best  guar- 
antee for  the  permanency  and  progress  of  the  land  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes;  for  the  Church  has  ever  been  the  staunchest  friend 
of  national  aggrandizement. 

As  Aubrey  de  Vere,  that  profoundly  Catholic  and  profound- 
ly Irish  poet  in  addressing  Columbia  very  appropriately  wrote: 

"The  soul's  great  freedom  gift,  of  gifts  the  first — 

Thou  first  on  man  in  fulness  didst  bestow ; 

Hunted  elsewhere,  God's  church  with  thee  found  rest; 

Thy  future's  hope  is  she, — that  queenly  guest. 

IRELAND'S  FUTURE. 

The  glasses  of  the  well-wishers  were  next  raised  aloft  to  "Ire- 
land 's  Future, ' '  proposed  as  follows : 

To  be  Irish  is  to  be  optimistic.  Ireland's  emblem  is  green, 
and  green  is  emblematic  of  hope.  Whether  or  not  Irish  optim- 
ism is  a  habit  acquired  during  long  years  of  misery  and  perse- 
cution, I  am  not  sure.  But  I  know  that  for  Irishmen  the  future 
ever  holds  great  things  in  store.  I  propose  a  toast  to  Ireland's 
Future  and  I  ask  Mr.  T.  J.  Kelly  to  tell  us  w^hat  treasures  we 
may  expect  time  to  unfold  for  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Optimism  reigned  supreme  in  Mr.  Kelly's  answering  remarks. 
He  enumerated  the  future  glories  of  Erin  in  these  words : 

Irishmen  and  their  friends  throughout  the  world  are  cele- 
brating St.  Patrick's  day  this  year  with  unusual  joy.  The 
passage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  British  House  of 
Commons  and  the  practical  certainty  that,  not  later  than  May, 
1914,  it  will  become  law,  marks  for  them  the  final  epoch  in  a 
long  struggle  against  religious  persecution  and  political  oppres- 
sion, and  places  the  future  of  Ireland  in  her  own  hands. 

Naturally  the  question  arises:  What  will  Ireland's  future 
be?  Yvill  legislative  independence  be  the  panacea  for  all  her 
ills  or  will  it  be  the  means  of  bringing  fresh  woes  upon  her? 

Are  Irishmen  able  to  govern  themselves?  Will  political 
enfranchisement  be  follow^ed  by  the  introduction  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  and  anti-Christian  principles  that,  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  have  done  so  much  injury  to  religion  upon  the  advent 
of  popular  government?  Will  not  Ireland  fall  prey  to  endless 
religious  strife  and  party  contention? 
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Are  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  the  industry 
of  its  people  such  as  to  justify  the  extravagant  pictures  some- 
times drawn  of  Irish  commercial  prosperity  that  will  result 
from  the  application  of  Home  Rule? 

To  all  these  questions  I  would  answer  that  under  the  be- 
nign protection  of  a  bountiful  Providence  that  has  never  desert- 
ed her.  even  in  her  darkest  days,  Ireland  may  be  relied  upon  to 
take  care  of  herself  and  to  prove  true  to  those  high  ideals  that 
have  been  her  glory  in  the  past. 

Will  Irishmen  be  able  to  govern  themselves?  In  this  coun- 
try,  in  the  United  States,  in  Newfoundland,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  Australia,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  Irish  are  able  not 
only  to  govern  themselves  but  to  govern  others  as  well.  At 
the  recent  conference  of  Colonial  Premiers  in  London,  there 
were,  I  believe,  two  Irishmen  who,  as  Prime  Ministers,  were 
guiding  the  destinies  of  two  of  England's  over-sea  dominions. 
In  the  South  African  war,  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
generals  Avere  Irishmen.  What  is  wrong  with  the  climate  of 
Ireland,  that  Irishmen  should  be  so  apt  to  govern  in  America, 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  but  not  at  home? 

The  Irishman  is  essentially  a  religious  being.  There  is  not 
a  single  feature  of  his  history  that  would  justify  the  fears  of 
some  who  dread  an  anti-religious  outbreak  when  supreme  control 
of  the  affairs  of  his  country  is  handed  over  to  him.  In  the 
prosperity,  as  in  the  adversity  of  the  past,  his  prime  character- 
istic has  been  his  profound  veneration  for  the  altar  and  its 
ministers.  He  will  have  to  be  changed  essentially  in  order  to 
become  anything  else  than  a  propagator  of  religion. 

He  is  also  liberty-loving  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He 
knows  that  if  liberty  is  his  right  it  is  also  the  right  of  his  fellow- 
being.  And  he  will  insist  on  freedom  of  conscience  and  protec- 
tion for  every  man  whatever  may  be  his  religious  convictions. 

With  regard  to  the  guarantees  that  Ireland's  natural  re- 
sources and  industry  give  us  of  future  prosperity,  these  guar- 
antees are  so  evident  as  to  force  us  to  apply  to  Ireland  the 
expression  that  a  distinguished  Canadian  statesman  applied  to 
Canada,  and  to  prophesy  that  the  twentieth  century  before  its 
close  will  be  Ireland's  century.  The  remarkable  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  wealth  of  its  fisheries  which  is  well  nigh  inexhaustible, 
the  excellence  of  its  harbors — without  rivals  in  any  other  part 
of  the   world,   its   mild   and   genial   climate   throiigh   all  seasons, 
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these  considerations  open  up  for  Ireland  as  far  as  the  physical 
conditions  are  concerned,  a  prospect  of  great  national  prosperity 
based  on  most  remarkable,  though  as  yet,  very  meagerly  devel- 
oped natural  resources.  And  the  intelligent  industry  of  Irish- 
men, like  their  ability  to  govern,  which  has  been  so  evident  in 
foreign  lands,  will  naturally  flourish  most  and  accomplish  most 
good  in  its  native  soil. 

Gentlemen,  it  requires  no  prophetical  insight  today  to  see  that 
the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman  are  on  the  eve  of  their  realiza- 
tion. I  could  not  do  better  than  to  close  my  remarks  with  the 
words  of  that  illustrious  Englishman : 

'*I  look  towards  a  land  both  old  and  young.  Old  in  its 
Christianity,  young  in  its  promise  of  the  future ;  a  nation  which 
received  grace  before  the  Saxon  came  to  Britain  and  which  has 
never  questioned  it ;  a  church  which  comprehends  in  its  history 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Canterbury  and  York,  which  Augustine  and 
Paulinus  founded  and  Pole  and  Fisher  left  behind  them.  I  con- 
template a  people  which  has  had  a  long  night  and  will  have  an 
inevitable  day.  I  am  turning  my  eyes  towards  a  hundred  years 
to  come  and  dimly  I  see  the  Ireland  I  am  gazing  on  become  the 
road  of  passage  and  union  between  the  two  hemispheres  and 
the  center  of  the  world.  I  see  its  inhabitants  rival  Belgium  in 
populousness,  France  in  vigor  and  Spain  in  enthusiasm." 

SOGGARTH  AROON. 

The  toast  to  ''Soggarth  Aroon"  was  proposed  thus: 
In  the  dark  days  of  Erin's  persecution  the  Irishman  had 
one  consolation  left  him  which,  in  his  then  miserable  state,  was 
of  inestimable  assistance  to  him  in  bearing  up  under  his  adverse 
circumstances.  It  was  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  de- 
votion to  duty  set  him  by  his  dear  Soggarth,  who,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  remained  in  hiding  among  his  flock  that  he  might 
minister  to  their  spiritual  needs.  We,  Irishmen,  enjoying 
happier  days,  have  still  our  dear  Soggarth,  none  the  less  devoted, 
none  the  less  self-sacrificing,  for  the  fact  that  today  no  rigorous 
laws  call  for  the  public  exhibition  of  these  qualities. 

To  Soggarth  Aroon  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  I  ask  you 
to  drink  a  toast  to  which  I  couple  the  name  of  Fr.  Collins. 

Father  Collins  gave  an  interesting  and  well-worded  speech  on 
the  Irish  priesthood. 
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OUR  GUESTS. 

In  response  to  the  toast  to  ' '  Our  Guests, ' '  the  following  spoke : 
Very  Rev.  Father  Roy,  O.M.I. ,  D.D.,  Hon.  Senator  Power,  Hon. 
Charles  Devlin,  Rev.  Father  Fallon,  Mr.  E.  B.  Devlin,  M.P.,  Rev. 
Father  William  Murphy,  O.M.I.,  D.D.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Heney  and  Dr. 
White  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  address  of  ]Mr.  Charles  Devlin  proved  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  interesting  speeches  to  which  the  students  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  listen  to  for  a  good  many  years.  A  prolonged 
outburst  of  applause  greeted  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  J.  MacCormac  Clarke  delighted  those 
present  with  a  rendition,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  of  ''The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters."    Mr.  Clarke  was  enthusiastically  encored. 

The  Review  offers  hearty  congratulations  to  Rev.  Father  Fal- 
lon for  the  success  of  the  banquet.  The  executive  committee  was  as 
follows :  Hon.  Chairman,  Rev.  Father  J.  Fallon ;  Chairman,  J.  Har- 
rington; Secretary,  M.  A.  Gilligan;  Treasurer,  J.  McNally;  Com- 
mittee :  J.  S.  Cross,  C.  J.  Mulvihill,  A.  G.  McHugh  and  L.  A.  Lan- 
driau. 
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IRISH  HISTORY. 

The  study  of  Irish  history  has  been  neglected  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ireland 
has  been  continually  struggling  against  oppression  at  home,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  the  tale  of  her  political  progress  has 
been  neglected,  not  only  in  the  island  itself,  but  also  amongst 
her  sons  on  other  shores. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  loyalty  to  the  mother- 
land was  on  the  wane,  far  from  it ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  love 
for  country  that  prompted  this  omission  until  such  time  as  Irish 
parliamentarians  should  control  the  affairs  of  their  native  land, 
and  hand  down  history  to  their  posterity  from  the  gray  building 
on  College  Green. 

The  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  at  the  present  time 
seems  about  to  be  realized,  and  coincident  with  it  springs  up 
the    study  of  Irish    history.     It  is  interesting  to  note   that    our 
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Catholic  colleges  and  universities  are  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  respect,  and  from  the  loyal  support  they  are  receiving  from 
Irish  organizations  throughout  the  country,  notably  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  attended  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

Our  own  university,  the  leading  Catholic  hall  of  learning  in 
the  Dominion,  has  not  been  slow  with  regard  to  the  matter,  for 
it  has  given  the  official  seal  and  sanction  of  the  faculty,  to  Irish 
history,  which  is  now  a  compulsory  subject  on  our  curriculum. 


There  is  an  article  in  last  month's  issue  of  The  Manitoba  Col- 
lege Journal  under  the  caption,  "Itinerating  in  Spain,"  which 
not  only  refers  insultingly  to  Catholic  faith  and  practice,  but  also 
grossly  and  irreverently  misrepresents  the  Catholic  clergy  of  that 
country  in  language  which  betrays  the  bitter  anti-Catholic  bigotry 
and  prejudice  satiating  the  writer's  diseased  mind.  We  place  no 
credence  whatever  in  what  he  asserts  and  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  any  person  claiming  ordinary  intleligence  and  living  in 
this  so-called  age  of  enlightenment,  could  give  impression  to  stale 
calumnies  against  the  priesthood  of  Spain.  Such  villifications  have 
often  been  proved  false  and  have  had  their  birth  in  the  minds  of 
those  "returned  Bible  missionaries"  whose  "love  of  gold"  and 
natural  anxiety  to  "fill  pews"  or  to  gain  a  name  for  themselves 
in  their  journals,  have  led  them  to  pathetically  picture  to  inno- 
cent American  people,  "the  horrible  condition  of  the  priest-ridden 
people  of  Spain."  In  thus  declaiming  they  hope  to  accumulate 
sufficient  "coin"  to  enable  them  to  lead  a  comfortable  life  of  self- 
sacrifice  "when  they  return  to  that  'benighted'  country." 

The  writer  of  the  brilliant  article  in  question  graphically  de- 
scribes his  travels  through  Spain,  in  company  with  a  Protestant 
missionary  who  "has  suffered  innumerable  injustices"  for  distrib- 
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uting  ''the  word  of  God."  As  is  customary  with  these  ''would-be 
savers  of  souls,"  the  author  follows  the  despicable  practice  of  all 
his  ilk  in  making  general  charges  and  not  giving  specific  instances 
with  names.  He  realizes  that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
garbled  reports  of  those  disgruntled  missionaries  who,  smarting 
under  the  sting  of  defeat  in  attempting  to  lead  the  sensible  Span- 
iards through  the  Protestant  maze  of  religious  inconsistency,  nat- 
urally vent  their  wrath  on  the  priesthood.  The  author  is  appar- 
ently an  apt  disciple  of  Robt.  A.  Speer,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
' '  Bible  missionaries ' '  of  his  creed,  but  he  has  probably  never  heard 
of  the  retraction  that  gentleman  was  compelled  to  make  because 
of  certain  false  statements  concerning  bogus  oaths,  papal  encycli- 
cals and  the  clergy  in  South  America.  "A.R"  prates  about  Span- 
ish ignorance  and  supersittion.  Time  and  lack  of  space  prevent  us 
from  saying  much  that  we  might  on  this  subject,  but  we  would 
remind  him  that  Spain  was  as  Catholic  in  the  15th  century  when 
she  was  "mistress  of  the  world,"  as  she  is  to-day,  yet  we  do  not 
imagine  that  even  the  "intellectual  A.B."  would  question  her  high 
degree  of  culture  of  that  period.  The  Spanish  peasant  may  not 
be  endowed  with  much  of  the  "modern  intellectuality"  that  "A. 
R. ' '  champions,  but  he  does  possess — and  in  a  remarkable  degree — 
the  first  and  one  of  the  most  necessary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
viz.,  Wisdom.  If  "A.R"  asks  for  evidence  of  this  we  could  cite 
no  better  proof  than  the  fact  that  the  Spaniard  always  has  and 
always  will  feel  constrained  to  reject  the  insidious  errors  propa- 
gated through  the  tracts,  etc.,  supplied  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries. Still  this  does  not  seem  so  extraordinary  when  "A.R." 
admits  that  they  were  delivered  by  "donkeys." 

In  concluding,  we  would  advise  the  misguided  writer  to  pon- 
der over  the  eighth  commandment :  ' '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor."  Then  to  turn  up  page  fourteen 
of  The  Manitoba  College  Journal  and  to  read  one  of  his  own  clip- 
pings which  we  reproduce  for  his  personal  benefit:  "Someone  has 
said  that  if  ever  he  reached  Heaven  he  expected  three  surprises: 
one  was  to  find  himself  there,  another  was  to  find  so  many  there 
he  did  not  expect  to  see,  and  the  third  not  to  see  many  whom 
he  really  hoped  to  find." 

If  the  students  of  the  Western  College  are  in  search  of  a 
fruitfiil  field  of  labor,  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  confine  their 
attention  to  America  where  Protestantism  as  a  religion  is  a  negli- 
gible ({uantity  and  of  doubtful  quality. 
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"The  Question  of  the  War  Correspondent." — Francis  McCul- 
lough  in  The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  world  owes  its  thanks  to  the  bravery  and  intrepidity  of 
the  war  correspondent  for  the  news  from  the  scene  of  action.  If 
there  were  no  war  correspondents  the  result  of  such  conflicts  would 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  and 
Mr.  McCuUough,  beyond  doubt  a  correspondent  himself,  tells  of 
the  hardships  and  experiences  which  these  brave  men  meet  with. 

Undoubtedly  it  takes  a  war  correspondent  to  criticise  a  war 
correspondent.  Mr.  McCullough  says  that  the  respect  of  the  corre- 
spondent by  the  soldiers  is  lessened  because  of  one  modern  inven- 
tion— the  camera.  This  new  recorder  is  put  to  altogether  too 
general  use,  and  instead  of  pictures  of  soldiers  guarding  their 
homes  and  country,  the  newspapers  are  full  of  ^^snaps"  of  drunks, 
arrests  and  wounded.  The  cinematograph  operator  or  "movie" 
man  is  always  on  hand  to  take  reels  of  a  retreating,  a  dirty  and 
ragged  army,  the  colors  gone  and  shame  and  disgrace  in  their 
faces,  while  pictures  of  some  really  proper  incident  of  the  war  are 
taken  in  a  quiet  and  secluded  field  near  London  or  Paris. 

The  fact  that  a  battle  is  lost  is  no  reason  to  cast  personal  dis- 
grace and  discredit  on  the  soldiers,  and  it  only  adds  to  their  sorrow 
to  see  their  woeful  plight  thrown  onto  screens  in  "movie"  shows 
sandwiched  in  between  a  saloon  and  a  dance  hall. 

War  reporting  is  as  old  as  war  itself,  and  how  many  students 
who  have  read  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Caesar's  Commentaries 
do  not  realize  what  a  noble  undertaking  it  is." 
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"Their  Choice/' — Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York,  etc. ;  $1.00. 

A  new  book,  and  new  in  all  that  the  name  implies.  The  plot  is 
new  and  interesting — but  not  a  mere  transitory  interest — the  mem- 
ory of  the  story  stays.  The  details  are  new  and  show  the  unmis- 
taken  hand  of  a  literary  genius.  The  development  is  new,  for  the 
story  is  written  as  taken  from  a  diary,  and  so  the  law  of  contiguity 
is  not  left  unobserved.  Of  course  we  cannot  invade  the  writer's 
individual  aptitudes  by  offering  suggestions  for  developing  re- 
sources, but  Mrs.  Skinner  in  our  estimation  needs  no  suggestions. 
The  development  is  exactly  as  we  would  suggest,  and  she  has  very 
neatly  solved  the  two  problems  which  confront  any  author ;  how  to 
give  ideas  such  treatment  as  to  make  them  cohere  in  the  reader's 
mind  and  memory,  and  how  to  give  them  such  movement  as  shall 
have  the  desired  effect. 

The  extracts  dated  May  6th  and  August  10th  are  very  touch- 
ing and  pretty.  Mrs.  Skinner  has  cultivated  a  lovable  and  deli- 
cate expression. 

"Australia  and  Imperial  Naval  Defence." — F.  M.  Cutlack, 
National  Review. 

So  much  is  being  written  about  the  naval  policies  of  almost 
every  power  which  boasts  of  a  navy,  and  such  a  diversity  of  ideas 
and  views  expressed  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  refuse  to  recognize 
an  article  on  a  question  of  such  momentousness. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  discussion  of  the  Australian  naval 
policy:  the  Imperial  aspect  and  the  local  aspect.  The  Imperial 
aspect  demands  that  Great  Britain  retain  her  position  as  mistress 
of  the  seas  and  especially  of  the  Pacific.  Australia's  naval  policy 
was,  we  believe,  before  the  radical  suggestions  of  the  Home  Power, 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Laurier  Government  in  Canada  before 
its  defeat.  However,  Great  Britain  was  dissatisfied  and  suggested 
that  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Henderson  be  asked  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  report  accordingly. 

His  report  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth, and  it  was  decided  to  build  the  52  vessels  which  will 
comprise  two  divisions  and  include  depot  and  repair  ships. 

Mr.  Cutlack 's  article  contains  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  cost 
and  maintenance  of  this  fleet  and  shows  the  work  of  a  master  mind. 
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Hmono  tbe  nbaoasines. 

Extension  for  March  contains  a  number  of  articles  appropriate 
for  the  Lenten  season,  among  others  a  collection  of  cuts  depicting 
different  scenes  in  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  as  presented  by  the 
paintings  of  old  and  modern  masters.  ''A  Miracle  of  Palm  Sun- 
day "  is  a  beautiful  tale  of  an  incident  in  Christ 's  triumphant  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  The  Missionary  has  taken  a  step  forward, — it  has 
increased  the  number  of  its  pages  and  appears  in  a  new  and  better 
garb  than  heretofore.  It  is  a  step  indicative  of  progress,  a  progress 
which  we  hope  to  see  sustained.  "The  Lifted  Hat,"  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  The  Missionary,  puts  into  verse  a  thought  often 
entertained  by  us, — namely,  the  beauty  and  significance  of  that  cus- 
tom among  Catholic  men  of  raising  the  hat  when  passing  a  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  a  small  act,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  one  in  which  all 
classes  of  Catholics  participate,  a  "mute  acknowledgment  of 
Christ." 

Scientific  American  features,  in  its  issue  of  March  1st,  the  giant 
aqueduct  which  is  being  built  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  bring 
mountain  water  from  the  Catskills  to  the  Metropolis.  This  aqueduct 
is,  in  fact,  a  subterranean  river  with  a  capacity  for  500,000,000  gal- 
lons daily  and  approximately  ninety  miles  in  length.  On  its  course 
this  river  is  siphoned  across  valleys,  it  tunnels  through  mountains, 
and  passes  under  the  Hudson  River  at  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  below 
its  bed.  In  conducting  the  water  under  New  York  City  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  the  tunnel  so  far  below  the  surface  that  there  would 
always  be  150  feet  of  good  solid  rock  for  a  roof  and  that  it  would 
never  menace  the  safety  of  the  structures  above  it.  This  necessitates 
at  one  point  a  depth  of  750  feet  below  the  surface.  The  explosives 
necessary  for  the  work  are  stored  far  below  street  level  in  rock 
chambers. 

A  recent  issue  of  America  has  a  note  on  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel, 
the  medical  wizard  who  recently  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  emi- 
nent skill  in  treating  human  nerves  and  organs.  Both  Europe  and 
America  have  accorded  him  great  honor.  He  is  a  professor  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  New  York.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  French- 
man, a  graduate  of  the  Lyons  Medical  School,  and  a  doctor  of  rare 
abilities,  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  a  Paris  journalist  on  the  staff 
of  the  Univers,  who  wonders  why  such  a  man  left  Fra;nce.  Briefly, 
the  reason  is  this:  ,Dr.  Carrel  was  virtually  expelled  from  his  coun- 
try.   He  is  a  Catholic  and,  when  at  the  Lyons  School,  he  gave  evi- 
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dence  of  his  rare  abilities,  the  rabidly  anti-clerical  party  let  him 
know  that  his  hopes  were  futile.  So  Dr.  Carrel  had  to  leave.  "God 
and  Science,"  "A  Snare  of  Rationalism,"  and  ''Lessons  from  St. 
Augustine,"  are  articles  in  this  number  of  America  which  merit 
the  attention  of  students. 

The  Ave  Maria  contains  an  excellent  piece  of  description  from 
the  pen  of  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  She  describes  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral. Her  description  is  illumined  by  beautiful  imagery  and, 
by  accurately  recording  her  impressions  and  sentiments,  she  makes 
the  reader  feel  as  she  does  when  in  the  presence  of  the  venerable 
pile.  "Reading  and  Education"  in  the  same  magazine  contains  an 
extract  from  the  Chicago  Dial  concerning  the  reading  of  college 
students  that  makes  a  number  of  statements  which  college  students 
must  admit  to  their  shame.  The  majority  of  students  are  "general 
readers. ' '  Magazines,  especially  those  containing  short  stories,  are 
most  popular  among  them.  Standard  works  of  fiction,  poetry, 
drama  are  tiresome,  too  "dry"  and  "deep"  for  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent. 

The  matter  in  The  Educational  Review  for  January  is  of  a 
technical  nature  and  likely  to  interest  only  those  in  the  teaching 
profession.  The  Leader  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  by  treating  its 
youthful  readers  to  a  "Wireless  Chat."  This  "Chat"  will  be  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  numbers.  The  article  at  hand  treats  of  the 
installation  of  a  wireless  apparatus.  The  Civilian  has  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Parliament  which,  it  says,  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  on  the  continent  of  America.  We, 
who  have  seen  the  Library,  are  inclined  to  concur  in  the  statement. 
The  excellent  condition  of  the  Church  in  Argentina  is  pointed  out 
in  an  article  in  The  Canadian  Messenger. 


Iprionim  Uemporuin  jflores. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Sloan,  '06  is  at  present  parish  priest  of  Whitney, 
Ont. 

Rev.  J.  N.  George,  '06  is  exercising  his  priestly  functions 
as  assistant  to  Rev.  P.  T.  French,  Brudenell,  Ont. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Seguin,  '06  is  a  successful  lawyer  of  thi,s  city. 

Rev.  R.  0.  Filiatreault,  '06,  whose  name  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  was  synonymous  with  football,  is  now  parish  priest 
of  Le  Mieux,  Que. 
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Rev.  G.  W.  0 'Toole,  '06  has  charge  of  the  parish  of  Cantley, 
Ont. 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  '07  is  in  his  last  year  in  science  in 
Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

Mr.  James  McNeill,  '07  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  pursuing  his 
theological  studies  in  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 

Mr.  John  Leddy,  '07,  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  thi^  city. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Quilty,  '12  has  secured  a  lucrative  position  as 
professor  of  English  in  his  Alma  Mater. 

Rt.  Rev.  Emile  Joseph  Legal,  O.M.I.,  Bishop  of  St.  Albert 
since  1902,  has  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Alberta. 

Having  heard  that  Mr.  Rodolphe  Joron,  Civil  Engineer  at 
Chicoutimi,  Que.,  is  soon  to  embark  upon  the  matrimonial  sea. 
The  Review  takes  this  opportunity  of  wishing  him  "bon  voyage." 

The  Review  wishes  to  extend  its  sincerest  sympathy  to  Rev. 
C.  J.  Jones  on  the  death  of  his  esteemed  father,  R.  I.  P. 

Mr.  Max  Coupal  of  St.  Michel,  Que.,  paid  us  a  visit  during 
the  month. 

Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  commercial  '09,  and  who  is  now  a  loco- 
motive engineer,  passed  through  here  a  few  days  ago  on  his 
wedding  tour  which  is  to  compri.se  a  visit  to  Winnipeg,  Van- 
couver, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 
Congratulations. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Collins,  Curate  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  has  we 
are  pleased  to  note,  returned  from  the  hospital  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  usual  good  health. 

The  following  were  visitors  during  the  month : 

Rev.  J.  George,  Brudenell. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Jones,  Arnprior. 

Rev.  M.  T.  O'Neill,  Buckingham. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Quilty,  Douglas. 

Rev.  Father  Campbell,  St.  Raphaels. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  0 'Gorman,  Richmond. 

Rev.  D.  R.  MacDonald,  Glen  Nevis. 
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College  (5)  Stewarton  (4). 

College  certainly  put  the  stew  in  Stewartons,  when  they 
swamped  the  local  all-star  team  on  a  sheet  of  hard  ice,  something 
for  which  the  defeated  team  had  long  been  clamouring.  It  was 
considered  at  one  time  that  College  were  a  soft  ice  team,  but 
this  idea  has  been  disproved  and  the  playing  surface  makes  no 
difference  to  the  local  aggregation.  They  come,  they  see,  they 
conquer. 

The  win  may  be  attributed  to  the  aggres^siveness  of  the  gar- 
net and  gray  seven.  There  was  always  a  man  on  the  puck,  and 
the  much-touted  combination  of  our  oponents  failed  to  appear. 
College  used  their  now  well  known  poke  check  to  a  science  and 
it  played  havoc  with  the  rushes  of  the  ''yellow  stripes." 

College  bombarded  the  enemy's  nets  at  the  start  and  by 
steady  back-checking  they  held  the  play  away  from  their  own 
end,  until  Gilmour  registered  the  first  tally  when  he  suddenly 
broke  away.  College  came  back  a  minute  later  when  Goodwin 
batted  in  the  rebound  from  O'Leary's  ,shot.  Stewartons  assum- 
ed the  aggressive  and  on  a  pretty  bit  of  combination  Smith 
tallied  on  a  long  side  shot.  The  second  period  was  all  College. 
Nagle  scored  on  a  pass  from  Chartrand  and  a  minute  later  O'Neil 
waved  the  twine  on  a  pass  from  O'Leary.  Nagle  went  right  in 
from  the  face  off.  Chartrand 's  cover  was  ruled  off  and  Billy 
roamed  about  until  he  scored  on  a  pretty  side  shot.  College 
came  into  the  third  period  on  the  right  side  of  the  5 — 2  score 
and  at  once  assumed  the   defensive.       Playing  four  men  back 
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allowed  the  opposing  forwards  to  carry  the  play  to  the  College 
nets.  Deroeher  made  all  kinds  of  saves  but  failed  to  see  Gra- 
ham's long  shot,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Stewartons  scored  the 
final  tally  from  a  mixup  in  front  of  the  nets.  For  the  remaining 
few  minutes  College  played  a  purely  defensive  game  and  held 
the  puck  outside  of  scoring  distance. 

Deroeher  in  goal  was  very  much  on  the  job.  He  hag  surely 
come  back  to  form.  The  defense  kept  the  Stewarton  gunners 
at  a  distance  and  assisted  the  forv/ards  in  carrying  the  puck. 
O'Leary  especially  made  a  great  impression.  Goodwin  held  his 
place  on  the  line  to  perfection  and  proved  to  be  a  useful  man 
around  the  nets.  Nagle  was  indefatigable.  He  was  all  over 
the  ice  and  managed  to  corner  three  goals.  Chartrand,  for  the 
first  time  exhibited  his  true  form.  There  i.sn't  a  man  in  the  city 
who  can  skate  with  Billy  when  he  is  going  right  and  it  was 
ludicrous  the  way  in  which  he  left  his  check  glued  to  the  ice. 
Dore  was  up  with  every  rush  and  pulled  off  some  classy  stick- 
handling.  The  substitutes  all  did  well.  Going  the  way  they 
were  in  this  game  College  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 

New  Edinburgh  (8)  College  (3). 

By  defeating  College  in  the  final  game,  New  Edinburgh  won 
the  championship  of  the  Interprovincial  League,  and  have  now 
the  right  to  challenge  for  the  Grey  Cup.  The  biggest  crowd  of 
the  season  turned  out,  and  not  a  few  felt  that  the  students  had 
a  good  chance  to  slij)  one  over.  But  on  the  night's  play  we  must 
concede  that  the  champions  are  the  better  team.  They  have  a 
line,  every  man  of  which  carries  an  excellent  shot  and  they  hold 
their  positions  to  perfection.  College  forwards  roamed  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  there  were  always  three  men  with  the 
puck,  the  result  being  that  the  uncovered  New  Edinburgh  men 
had  excellent  chances  for  clear  shots. 

In  the  first  period  College  had  all  kinds  of  chances  to  run 
up  the  score,  but  their  shooting  was  abominable,  for  they  even 
failed  at  times  to  score  in  an  open  net.  This  was  probably  on 
account  of  the  nervous  strain.  After  six  minutes  New  Edinburgh 
scored  on  a  rebound.  College  again  held  the  play  at  the 
mouth  of  their  opponents'  goals,  but  couldn't  bat  one  in.  Finally 
on  a  pretty  combination  the  red,  white  and  black  sagged  the 
twine  again,  and  followed  it  with  another  Qust  before  the  call 
of  time.  At  this  stage  Thebo  replaced  Deroeher  in  goals.  The 
second  period  found  College  rushing  the  play  but  they  couldn't 
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tally,  until  Dore  drove  home  a  pretty  side  shot  and  Chartrand 
followed  a  minute  later.  This  was  the  best  they  could  do  while 
New  Edinburgh  gladdened  their  supporters  on  four  occasions. 
In  the  final  spasm  the  better  conditioned  College  team  outplayed 
their  checks  and  held  the  score  to  one  all.  Had  the  garnet  and 
gray  been  able  to  shoot  they  could  easily  have  overcome  the  lead 
in  the  last  period  for  they  held  the  play  past  centre  most  of  the 
20  minutes.     College  w^ere  well  satisfied  with  the  officials. 

Interprovincial  Standing. 

Won  Lost 

New  Edinburgh 6  2 

College 4  4 

Stewarton 2  6 

The  Hockey  Season. 

New  Edinburgh  are  champions  of  the  local  Interprovincial 
section  for  1912.  They  have  fairly  earned  their  title, although 
College  gave  them  a  struggle  for  it  all  the  way,  probably  the 
best  fight  they  have  experienced  in  the  last  three  years.  While 
we  did  our  utmost  to  down  the  Burghs  and  bring  home  the 
championship,  yet  we  wish  them  every  success  when  they  clash 
with  the  champions  of  the  other  section  for  the  league  honors. 

AVe  have  to  go  back  a  good  many  years  to  find  a  garnet  and 
gray  septet,  which  could  equal  the  team  of  1912-13.  The  for- 
ward line  was  fast,  aggressive  and  game  but  they  were  lament- 
ably weak  in  shooting,  so  that  in  several  games  though  they 
had  the  edge  of  the  play  yet  they  had  the  small  end  of  the  score. 
The  defence  was  a  great  help  to  the  line  and  time  after  time 
the  two  steadies  saved  what  appeared  to  be  certain  scores.  The 
long  sweeping  rushes  of  the  defence  frequently  brought  the 
crowd  to  its  feet  with  a  shout  of  approval. 

It  must  be  said  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Execu- 
tive outfitted  the  hockey  team  in  a  manner  which  was  worthy 
of  a  university.  The  team  took  the  ice  with  a  feeling  of  security, 
and  they  felt  that  they  were  immune  from  the  ordinary  cuts 
and  bruises  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  poorly  accoutred  aggre- 
gation. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  spares,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
join  into  the  fray  and  relieve  the  fatigued  regulars.  They 
display  a  true  College  spirit,  when  they  are  willing  to  turn  out 
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to  the  practices  and  then  to  sit  during  a  game  huddled  in  sweat- 
ers, awaiting  a  chance  to  answer  the  call  of  the  game  and  to 
carry  the  colors  of  Alma  Mater  to  glorious  victory. 

We  dislike  to  indulge  in  prognostications  but  we  can't  help 
speculating  upon  our  chances  of  next  winter.  The  team  will  be 
intact  and  as  usual  some  new  material  will  loom  up  and  a  few 
of  the  regulars  of  this  year  may  have  to  open  all  speeds  to 
retain  their  places. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  congratulations  to  the  team 
of  this  year,  for  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  most  sat- 
isfying results. 

Scoring  in  Interprovincial. 

Eddie  Nagle  leads  the  College  scorers  and  is  only  a  short 
distance  behind  the  leading  goal  getter. 

The  College  men  rank  as  follows : 

Scored 

Nagle 10 

Chartrand 5 

Dore 3 

Desjardins 3 

Goodmire 2 

O'Leary 2 

Brouse 2 

McArt 1 

O'Neil 1 

Denison 1 

Notes. 

It  was  queer  the  prejudice  that  was  shown  in  picking  the 
all-star  Interprovincial  team.  Here  is  our  old  friend  "Bull" 
Con.  Mulvihill  left  on  the  side. 

Speaking  of  hockey  players  being  in  "shape,"  Bill  McCart 
has  it  on  them  all. 

It  was  a  hard  season  on  Kennedy  and  Gilligan.  They  were 
"doing  time"  during  all  the  games. 

Hold  your  hats  on!  Our  old  friend  George  McHugh  has 
taken  to  skiing.    Society  has  its  drawbacks. 

College  would  have  had  a  walkaway  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Union  this  winter.  They  easily  beat  McGill,  the  runners  up,  in 
New  York',  and  they  then  trimmed  Harvard,  who  in  turn  swamp- 
ed Toronto  University,  the  champions  of  the  Intercollegiate. 
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Capt.  O'Leary  made  quite  a  rep.  around  the  city  as  a  referee 
this  winter. 

The  students  fully  appreciated  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  arc  lights  on  the  rink.  They  surely  took  a  lot  of  the  dark- 
ness out  of  the  long  winter  evenings. 

No  matter  how  badly  they  need  exercise,  the  fellows  wont 
stay  with  the  "dumb  bells." 

The  College  Hockey  Club  presented  Skene  Eonan  of  the 
Ottawa  professional  team,  with  a  beautiful  gold  watch,  suitably 
engraved,  as  an  appreciation  of  his  work  in  coaching  the  team 
this  winter. 

Alfred  Martin  and  "Spike"  Landriau  proved  most  efficient 
rubbers  and  Waterboys  this  winter  for  the  hockey  team  and  will 
likely  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  baseball  team. 

Intermural  League. 

The  Intermural  League  this  winter  was  composed  of  four 
teams  representing  the  Philosophy,  Arts,  Collegiate  and  Com- 
mercial Courses.  The  members  of  first  team  were  distributed 
among  the  varoius  septets  and  thus  the  league  furnished  some 
brilliant  and  entertaining  hockey.  The  Collegiate  course  cap- 
tured the  championship  and  will  be  presented  with  a  set  of  coat- 
sweaters,  the  gift  of  Rev.  Father  Stanton. 

Notes. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Joe  Coulas  the  bowling 
league  is  attracting  much  attention. 

Our  third  team  played  the  Ottawa  Canoe  Club,  and  after  a 
very  evenly  contested  game  the  score  stood  five  all.  They  played 
30  minutes  overtime  and  after  that  both  teams  are  quite  willing 
to  await  some  future  date  to  settle  the  "marathon  affair." 

About  3,000  people  attended  College's  first  game  in  the  In- 
terprovincial. 

In  Detroit  and  Cleveland  they  consider  Nagle  the  perfect 
hockey  player. 

Great  regret  is  expressed  in  N.  H.  A.  circles  because  Jim 
Kennedy  was  not  included  in  the  board  of  referees. 
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Practically  every  man  on  the  College  team  returned  from 
the  States  with  a  new  hat  and  a  new  pair  of  boots.  They  are 
the  envy  of  their  classmates. 

After  the  trip  each  member  of  the  team  was  presented  with 
a  sweater  coat.    They  are  beauts. 

Jack  Dore  is  playing  great  hockey.  Members  of  the  other 
teams  invariably  find  the  Dore  close  after  them. 

Chartrand  played  in  Boston  with  a  poisoned  foot,  on  which 
the  boot  was  only  half  laced. 

The  College  rink  presents  a  sporty  appearance  with  its  new 
set  of  arc  lamps. 

The  improvement  in  the  College  hockey  team  will  be  noted 
when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  McGill  trimmed  College  17-2 
last  year,  yet  this  year  we  downed  McGill  with  but  little  trouble. 

With  the  College  rooters  on  hand  a  hockey  match  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a  football  game. 
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®f  Xocal  interest 


One  of  the  jolliest  sleigh  rides  which  have  ever  been  held 
by  the  students,  took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  5th. 
Ten  bus  loads  of  sweaters,  tuques,  warm  mittens  and  rollicking 
rah  rah  boys  departed  from  the  University  campus  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  parade — for  such  it  looked — 
headed  down  Cumberland  street  to  Rideau,  east  to  Charlotte, 
then  along  Laurier  avenue  to  Nicholas,  whence  the  funmakers 
headed  for  Ottawa  East.  A  merry  ride  through  the  Scholasticate 
grounds  and  a  return  to  the  city  by  Elgin  street  put  the  boys  in 
the  best  of  spirits,  and  when  Sparks  street  was  reached  the 
shouts  and  cheers  of  the  collegians  could  be  heard  blocks  away. 
The  parade  returned  to  the  University  by  Rideau  and  AValler 
streets. 

This  by  no  means  concluded  the  day's  enjoyment.  At  six 
o'clock  the  boys  sat  down  to  an  excellent  supper.  The  guests 
were :  Rev.  Fathers  Hammersley,  and  Collins,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Kennedy,  W.  Chartrand,  F.  Deroeher,  L.  Kelley  and  L.  Landriau. 
After  the  repast  the  students  held  an  impromptu  stag  dance,  Mr. 
James  Cusack  presiding  at  the  piano. 

•  •  • 

Active  preparations  are  now  under  way  for  the  production 
of  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"  by  the  members  of  the  French 
Debating  Society,  which  will  take  place  in  the  Russell  Theatre 
on  April  1st.  This  play  is  from  the  pen  of  Moliere,  the  greatest 
of  French  comic  poets  and  will  be  presented  in  two  acts. 

The  programme  will  also  include  a  short  number  entitled 
**Quand  On  Conspire,"  which  relates  a  tale  of  factious  evil  in 
Russia  during  the  reign  of  Empress  Catherine.  A  one  act  "Opera 
Bouffe"  will  also  be  presented,  in  which  Messrs.  George  Coupal, 
Philippe  Cornellier  and  Phileas  Charron  will  appear  in  vocal 
numbers. 

The  French  students  are  displaying  great  enthusiasm  in  the 
preparation  of  the  entertainment,  and  success  will  undoubtedly 

attend  their  efforts. 

•  •  • 

The  ninth  annual  banquet  of  the  Washington  Club  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  24th  in  the  Glenora  Hotel.       About 
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thirty    loyal    sons  of   the    Stars  and  Stripes    attended,    a    very 
pleasant  evening  being  spent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sumptuous  banquet,  the  following 
toasts  were  drunk  and  responses  made,  at  the  proposal  of  Toats- 
master  Ralph  C.  Lahaie:  "The  Day  we  Celebrate,"  responded 
to  by  Mr.  L.  McCormick;  "The  Pope,"  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Rev.  Father  Stanton;  "The  President  Elect"  to  which  Mr, 
F.  Higgins  made  a  neat  reply;  "Canada"  after  which  Mr.  D. 
Sheehy  eulogized  his  native  land;  "Our  Flag"  waved  in  the 
breezes  of  pleasant  oratory  by  Mr.  A.  Gilligan,  and  "Alma 
Mater"  to  which  Mr.  J.  Cusack  made  a  loyal  response. 

The  evening  broke  up  amid  choruses  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  "America." 


In  an  epistle  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  ^IcEvoy,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  Alma  Mater's  Rhodes  scholar  sends  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  garnet  and  gray  hockeyists  for  their  excellent 
showing  in  the  Interprovincial  Union. 


Mr.  James  Kennedy,  B.A.,  who  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
professorial  staff  at  the  University  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  St.  Patrick's  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  in  the 
debate  with  the  St.  Patrick's  Club  of  Montreal,  held  on  the 
evening  of  March  7th  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall.  The  local  society 
won  the  debate. 


Weekly  Debates. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  taxation  held  the  boards 
at  the  meeting  of  the  English  Debating  Society  which  was  held 
on  March  2nd.  The  resolution  read,  "That  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature should  grant  local  option  in  taxation  to  all  municipalities." 
Messrs.  W.  Hayden,  J.  Sullivan  and  D.  J.  O'Neill  spoke  for  the 
affirmative,  and  the  negative  was  championed  by  Messrs.  W. 
McCart,  R.  Sheehy  and  V.  Hayes. 

The  debate  was  an  interesting  one,  weighty  arguments  being 
advanced  by  both  sides.  The  affirmative,  however,  was  awarded 
the  palm  of  victory.  Mr.  C.  Mulvihill  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Dennison,  L.  Duffy,  W.  Chartrand, 
L.  Lally  and  A.  Martin. 
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''That  trial  by  judge  more  properly  effects  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  than  trial  by  jury,"  was  the  subject  of  debate 
at  the  sitting  of  the  society  on  Monday,  Feb.  25th. 

The  affirmative  was  represented  by  Messrs.  R.  Quain  and 
J.  0 'Toole  and  the  negative  argument  was  advanced  by  Messrs. 
J.  Grace,  W.  Sullivan  and  J.  Powell.  The  affirmative  won  the 
debate.    Mr.  J.  Powers  presided  over  the  meeting. 


Government  ownership  of  railways  and  canals  was  the  im- 
portant subject  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  debate  fol- 
lowed on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  18th.  The  question  was  as  fol- 
lows, "That  the  operation  of  railroads  and  canals  should  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  government." 

Strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  were  presented 
by  Messrs.  J.  Leacy,  D.  Sullivan  and  J.  Touhey.  The  negative 
contention  was  equally  well  sustained  by  ]\Iessrs.  E.  McNally, 
J.  Shanahan  and  G.  O'Reilly. 

Mr.  J.  McNally  filled  the  role  of  chairman  in  an  efficient 
manner.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  R.  Lahaie,  J.  Sullivan,  J. 
Hogan  and  L.  Goulet,  and  their  decision  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  affirmative. 

The  week  of  Feb.  17th  saw  a  suspension  of  the  weekly  de- 
bating activities  of  the  French  students,  a  pleasant  entertain- 
ment of  about  an  hour's  duration  proving  a  welcome  substitute. 
The  members  of  the  French  Debating  Society  met  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  and  a  short  musical  pro- 
gramme was  run  through.  This  included  selections  by  Messrs. 
Coupal,  Charron,  Cornellier  and  Brissou.  Several  excellent 
declamations  were  also  well  received  by  the  gathering.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  programme  Rev.  Father  Normandin,  Moderator 
of  the  French  Society,  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  members,  allow- 
ing his  remarks  to  dwell  upon  the  coming  production  of  "Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  Father  Normandin  advised  strong 
co-operation,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  united  effort  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  success  of  the  production. 


On  Monday  evening,  Feb.  10th,  a  proposal  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Senate  was  to  the  fore  at  the  meeting  of  the  English 
debates.  The  affirmative  was  championed  by  Messrs.  J.  McDon- 
ald,   J.    Hogan    and    J.    Mangan,   while   Messrs.   H.   Fallon,   J. 
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O'Keefe  and  G.  Lang  advanced  the  negative  argument.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Fallon  was  one  of  the  best  that  have  been  deliv- 
ered before  the  society  this  year.  The  negative,  however,  won 
the  debate.     Mr.  A.  Martin  was  in  the  chair. 


The  French  Debating  Society  also  met  on  Feb.  10th  in  a 
discussion  on  the  respective  merits  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  of  the  ancient  writer.  "Which  one  of  the  two  master- 
pieces offers  the  more  interesting  study?"  was  the  wording  of 
the  question.  The  apostles  of  the  Odyssey  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  debaters.  Mr.  P.  Dubois,  as  chairman,  pointed  out 
how  epic  poems  had  furnished  the  fundamental  education  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  what  a  great  extent  we  of  modern  times  were 
indebted  to  the  famous  Greek  poet. 

Messrs.  Larocque,  Dupont  and  Roy  were  also  heard  in 
recitations. 


junior  department. 


The  Hockey  League  have  now  finished  their  schedules.  The 
teams  were  all  strong  and  fast  and  many  close  games  were  played. 

The  Senior  League  was  divided  into  two  sections — A.  and  B. 

Four  teams  struggled  for  the  championship  in  the  A.  section. 
The  final  standing  was  as  follows : 

Teams.  Won.  Lost. 

Ottawa 4                2 

Frontenacs 3                3 

Hull 3                3 

Argonauts 2                4 

The  following  players  had  the  honour  of  playing  on  the 
championship  team:  Langlois,  Chs.  (Capt.)  ;  Parent,  Hurteau, 
Genest,  Langlois,  A.,  Boyden,  Rob.,  Boyden,  Ray. 

In  the  B.  section  of  the  league  we  had  three  teams  playing. 
The  standing  of  this  section  was : — 

Teams.  Won.  Lost. 

College 4  0 

Wild  Cats 2  2 

Silver  Sevens 0  4 
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The  champion  team:  Cunningham,  John  (Capt.)  ;  Grimes, 
Roy,  Lafieur  ,0.,  Battle,  Payette,  O'Brien. 

The  Midgets  had  also  two  hockey  leagues;  a  professional 
league  and  an  amateur  league. 

The  professionals  had  three  teams  in  the  running. 

Teams.                                     Won.  Lost.  Draw. 

Ottawa 3  0  1 

Canadiens 3  1  — 

Quebec 0  3  1 

Berthiaume,  (Capt.) ;  Boucher,  Lemieux,  Rouleau,  Daoust, 
Boucher,  Gauthier,  were  the  players  making  up  the  champion 
team. 

The  Midgets'  Amateur  League  was  composed  of  three  teams, 
whose  final  standing  was : — 

Teams.  Won.  Lost. 

Old  Quebec 4                0 

Victoria 1                3 

W.  Monarchs 0                4 

Champions:  McGowan,  L.,  (Capt.) ;  Lalonde,  Gliddon,  Logue, 
Gadoury,  Trudeau,  Pepin. 

Besides  the  above  teams  we  had  two  other  teams  made  up 
of  the  stars  of  the  yard.    These  teams  were : — 

Golds — Sowards,  (Capt.),  Grace,  Gravel,  McNally,  0 'Grady, 
John,  Costello,  Ryan,  Flynn. 

Silvers — Quaille,  (Capt.),  Langlois,  0.,  Barrett,  O'Brien, 
O 'Grady,  P.  J.,  Chisholm,  Ilammersly,  McDougal. 

Won.  Lost. 

Golds 2  1 

Silvers 1  2 

Our  First  Team  clashed  with  Big  Yard  this  month.  In  the 
first  game  the  score  was  3 — 3.  By  hard  luck  we  lost  the  second 
game  by  a  score  3 — 1. 

Patrick  J.  0 'Grady  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Juniorate  seven. 


Vol.  XV. 
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H  flational  Marnino. 


E  Canadians  read,  with  horror,  of  the  fearful  devasta- 
tion wrought  recently  by  floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
two  of  the  most  prosperous  states  of  the  great  Republic 
to  the  south,  and  our  hearts  and  purses  open  in  response 
to  the  wail  of  suffering  thousands ;  but  how  many  of  us  realize  the 
original  cause  of  these  disasters,  and  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
Canada,  because  of  unsystematic  methods,  is  rapidly  approaching 
an  era  of  floods  and  destruction,  which  will,  in  turn,  excite  the 
sympathy  and  charity  of  foreigners? 

Canadians,  unmindful  of  repeated  warnings  and  unwilling  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others,  are  destroying  annually  over  two 
thousand  square  miles  of  virgin  forest  and  leaving  the  land  a 
barren  waste,  which,  if  utilized  properly,  would  continue  producing 
timber  and  serve,  as  a  great  sponge,  to  retain  the  excessive  spring 
floods  by  absorption,  and  release  them  gradually  instead  of  in 
torrents.  However,  it  is  becoming  quite  evident  to  many  that, 
unless  our  governing  bodies  take  some  radical  step  towards  forest 
preservation,  thousands  of  our  people  cannot  rest  assured  that 
their  fate  will  not  be  similar  to  that  of  the  citizens  of  Dayton,  0., 
and  that  our  fertile  soil  will  eventually  become  impoverished. 

The  effects  of  forest  destruction  in  decreasing  the  regular  flow 
of  rivers  has  been  demonstrated  with  lamentable  consequences  in 
many  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the 
clearing  of  the  forests  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  has  reduced 
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these  regions  to  comparitive  sterility,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of 
such  a  fearful  calamity  as  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889,  which 
swept  away  almost  a  whole  city  and  caused  the  death  of  8,000  of 
its  inhabitants.  To  nothing  else  than  the  vandalism  of  lumbermen, 
who  have  destroyed  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  can 
be  attributed  the  recent  dreadful  inundation  of  Dayton.  From  a 
like  source,  come  the  immense  floods  which  cause  frequent  fatal- 
ities and  much  destruction  of  property  in  the  village  of  the  Grand 
River  and  the  Thames  River  in  Ontario,  and  of  the  St.  Francis  and 
^lagog  rivers  in  Quebec.  In  these  and  other  parts  of  our  fair  Do- 
minion there  are  men  still  living  who  remember  streams,  now  com- 
pletely dry  in  the  summer,  which  once  flowed  during  the  whole 
year  and  furnished  sufficient  power  to  drive  mills.  The  reason 
for  such  a  change  is  that,  where  the  forests  surround  the  sources 
of  a  river,  the  snow  and  rain  pass  more  gradually  into  the  earth 
and  to  the  tributary  brooks,  so  that  the  flow  of  the  river  was  main- 
tained steadil^^  throughout  the  year;  but  now,  since  the  trees  are 
stripped  from  these  hills,  the  snows  and  rains  are  borne  down  the 
streams  in  torrents  in  the  spring,  thus  leaving  them  low  or  com- 
pletely dry  in  the  summer. 

These  sweeping  freshets  not  only  bring  about  destruction  of 
property  and  loss  of  life,  but  they  have  a  most  deleterious  and 
lasting  effect  upon  the  soil  as  well.  In  their  mad  race  to  the  sea, 
they  wash  away  the  richer  surface  soil,  and  where  this  soil  is 
shallow,  the  land  is  reduced  to  such  barrenness  that  it  is  incapable 
of  either  raising  grain  or  again  yielding  timber.  Such  desolating 
changes  have  been  enacted  in  many  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
within  the  past  hundred  years.  That  region  known  as  central  On- 
tario and  which  extends  from  near  Toronto  to  Sudbury  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  havoc  which  has  been  wrought  by  careless  lum- 
bermen and  forest  fires. 

Since  such  conditions  must  subsist  locally  to  our  detriment, 
let  them  subsist  generally  for  our  improvement.  No  matter  what 
the  momentary  advantage  may  be  to  the  few  whose  interests  are 
in  favor  of  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  forest,  we  have 
no  right  to  bring  ruin  on  future  generations  and  desolation  to  our 
country,  by  despoiling  it  of  its  God-given  heritage. 

Thoughtful  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  foundation 
of  our  material  wealth  is  the  soil  and  that  the  foundation  of  soil 
tillage  is  the  forest.  The  marvellous  achievements  due  to  the 
control  of  electricity  and  the  relation  of  water  power  to  electrical 
energy  bring  home  to  those  who  study  cause  and  effect  the  truth 
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that  the  greatest  asset  in  the  material  power  of  a  nation  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  the  forest.  Moreover,  a  survey  of  history 
shows  that  the  decline  and  impoverishment  of  some  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times  can  be  traced  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  forests.  Mesopotamia  among  ancient  and  Spain 
among  modern  nations  being  striking  examples.  Prof.  W.  K. 
Prentice  of  Princeton  University  who  recently  explored  a  part  of 
Northern  Syria  says  that  in  the  district  he  traversed,  he  found 
the  ruins  of  150  ancient  towns  which  flourished  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth  century,  many  of  them  having  from  3,000  to  30,000  in- 
habitants, and  one  of  them — the  famous  city  of  Antioch — having 
half  a  million.  The  hills  of  this  region  belong  to  the  chain  which 
produced  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Many  of  these  towns 
are  now  entirely  deserted,  others  occupied  by  two  or  three  families 
in  squalid  dwellings,  while  Antioch  itself  has  a  population  of  only 
30,000  souls.  The  professor  gives  the  most  complete  evidence  that 
the  ruin  of  this  once  wealthy  region  was  brought  about  by  the 
destruction  of  its  forests,  and  he  points  to  it  as  a  solemn  warning 
to  the  people  of  North  America. 

The  steps  best  designed  to  secure  to  our  Dominion  the  great 
national  inheritances  of  its  forests  and  fertility  are — first,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  all  woods  which  leave  the  country  in  an 
unmanufactured  state ;  second,  the  lumbermen  must  be  permitted 
to  cut  only  trees  of  certain  determined  dimensions,  and  moreover 
they  should  be  compelled  to  employ  such  precautionary  methods 
with  the  brush  which  is  always  strewn  over  the  scene  of  a  winter's 
operations,  that  danger  from  forest  fires  might  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  third,  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  governing  the 
placing  of  fire  in  the  woods  by  prospectors  and  others  who  have 
occasion  to  do  so,  that  they  might  exercise  the  greatest  caution; 
and  fourth,  the  creation  of  forest  reserves  on  lands  which  form  the 
chief  watersheds  of  the  rivers  and  the  gradual  re-establishment  of 
forests  on  those  lands  which  investigation  would  show  to  be  better 
suited  for  growing  timber  than  for  agriculture. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  anyone  who 
gives  the  history  of  forests  in  other  lands  an  impartial  study  cannot 
but  realize  that  this  question  is  one  of  life  and  death  to  this  future 
Dominion;  and  moreover,  there  is  not  a  Canadian  worthy  of  the 
name  who  would  bequeath  a  barren  waste  to  his  children  in  order 
to  secure  for  himself,  whilst  living  out  his  own  little  lease  of  life, 
a  few  extra  dollars. 

J.   Sullivan,    '15. 
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ff 


'' Learning  by  study  must  be  won; 
'Twas  never  entail'd  from  son  to  son." 

HERE  was  never  perhaps  a  more  truthful  remark  made, 
than  that  contained  in  the  above  quotation.  To  no  one 
is  it  more  apparent  than  to  the  Greek  neophyte.  To 
be  confronted  with  a  medley  of  mystic  signs  of  every 
conceivable  shape  and  size,  coupled  with  the  thought 
of  what  grammatical  horrors  must  follow,  is  enough  to  make 
even  the  most  hardy  bookworm  turn  tail  and  flee.  The 
Greek  grammar  gives  to  the  beginner  a  jargon  of  meaningless 
words,  so  that  he  is  as  much  enchanted  as  if  he  were  listening  to  a 
"chimaera  bombinans  in  vacuo."  When  he  struggles  so  far  as  to 
be  allowed  to  try  to  read  a  piece  of  Greek  prose,  he  is  only  like 
the  Marchioness  in  her  experience  of  beer;  she  only  had  a  sip  of 
it.  Ten  lines  of  Xenophon  narrating  how  he  marched  so  many 
parasangs  and  took  breakfast  do  not  amount  to  more  than  an  un- 
refreshing  sip  of  Greek.  Thus,  to  profit  by  the  study  of  Greek, 
to  detect  its  inestimable  value,  we  must  imbibe  it  in  large  draughts, 
not  in  sips.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  knowledge  of 
mutes,  liquids,  and  sibilants,  or  with  the  graceless  translation  of 
professor  so-and-so  and  other  budding  Homers  who  swarm  like 
pigmies  over  the  giant  master-pieces  of  Greek  literature,  ruthlessly 
despoiling  them  of  their  sacred  charms;  but  we  must  read  the 
originals  and  there  ascertain  for  ourselves  the  inestimable  treasure 
of  the  Greek  genius. 

If  we  will,  we  can  know  these  books  nearly  as  well  as  any 
Greek  could.  Only  we  must  first  learn  the  language,  for  transla- 
tions are  but  poor  copies.  In  school  and  college  the  Greek  language 
must  be  the  key  which  unlocks  for  us  the  sanctuary  of  Hellenic 
intellectual  wealth.  But  imfortunate'ly,  Greek  is  a  difficult  lang- 
uage. Its  perplexities  may  be  considered  in  four  groups  which 
present  themselves  to  students  in  the  following  order.  First,  an 
alphabet  differing  in  part  from  our  own.  This  is  the  least  dif- 
ficulty, but  is  serious  during  the  first  weeks.  Second,  a  large  voca- 
bulary,, far  less  represented  in  everyday  English  than  is  the 
Latin  or  French.     Third,  a  rich  inflectional  system  especially  for 
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the  verb.    Fourth,  a  wide  divergence  due  chiefly  to  the  third  group 
of  differences,  the  copious  inflections. 

Well  may  the  student  pause  and  consider  the  reasons  for 
studying  a  presumably  ''dead"  language  so  beset  with  difficulties. 
This  fact  in  itself  constitutes  a  splendid  argument  in  favor  of 
Greek  study.  The  study  is  so  severe  that  it  needs  the  earnest  ap- 
plication of  the  mind.  The  study  is  averse  to  indolent  intellectual 
ways;  and  what  employer  is  there,  be  he  magnate  or  village  store- 
keeper, who  would  not  engage  the  man  taught  not  to  shirk  work? 
And  that  man  is  to  be  found  in  colleges,  where  Greek  is  still  a 
compulsory  subject. 

Anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  history  will  admit  that  the 
children  of  Ion  were  a  progressive  people  with  a  peculiar  adaption, 
inherent  in  the  race,  for  all  things  beautiful ;  and  with  a  natural 
aversion  to  the  unsymmetrical.  As  a  result,  wherever  Hellenic 
influence  was  planted,  there  sprung  up  a  study  plant,  fragrant 
with  ideas  and  shedding  a  purifying  influence  among  native  con- 
ceptions. The  prime  object  of  Greek  study  therefore  is  to  gain  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Hellenism,  as  a  great  force  in  civilization. 
The  first  aim  in  teaching  Greek  is  to  lead  pupils  to  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  that  force.  That  Hellenic  force  has  been  pro- 
foiuid,  lasting,  persuasive.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from  remote 
ages.  It  is  the  one  binding  link  in  the  chain  of  the  mysterious 
past  forged  by  the  Hellenes.  And  if  we  would  become  acquainted 
with  those  secrets,  we  must  study  Greek.  Any  language  that  has 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  possessing  such  connections  is 
surely  worth  our  consideration. 

Some  people,  especially  the  ''you've  got  to  show  me"  Ameri- 
can, think  Greek  study  decidedly  inferior  to  scientific  and  com- 
mercial education.  But  why  is  our  interest  in  the  beginning  of 
Hellenic  history  so  intense?  Why  do  American  scientists  and 
others  unearth  the  relics  of  Ionia's  glorious  ruins?  Simply  this: 
these  men  believe  most  sincerely  in  the  great  powder  and  educa- 
tional force  of  ancient  Hellas,  yet  these  men  would  prevent  the 
younger  generation  from  communicating  with  this  hidden  past,  by 
making  Greek  an  optional  study  in  our  centres  of  learning.  This 
step,  after  all,  is  but  a  rung  in  the  ladder  of  elimination.  The 
situation  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Osier,  him- 
self a  noted  scientist :  ' '  The  tap-root  of  modern  science  sinks  deep 
in  Greek  soil,  the  astounding  fertility  of  which  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing facts  of  history.     Though  not  always  recognized  the  con- 
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trolling  principles  of  our  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  those  oi*  science  are  essentially  Hellenic."  What  a  predica- 
ment the  exterminator  of  Greek  study  would  be  in  when,  while 
enlightening  his  pupils  on  cotyledons  or  collenterats,  he  would 
be  confronted  with  the  delightful  task  of  explaining  to  his  pupils 
(If  indeed  he  had  studied  Greek  himself)  what  these  words  mean 
and  why  they  are  employed — or  perhaps  he  would  unbend  so  far 
as  to  mention  that  it  really  does  not  matter  what  the  words  mean 
or  how  they  are  spelt ;  that  they  are  borrowed  from  a  language 
spoken  long  ago  by  a  people  who  had  no  Stock  Exchange,  and 
whose  ideas  therefore  are  of  no  use  at  the  present  time. 

Indeed  it  is  hard  to  bring  home  to  the  utilitarian  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  number  of  Greek  students  has  diminished 
accordingly.  For,  about  twenty  years  ago  the  high  honor  in  which 
Greek  studies  were  long  held,  had  been  exchanged  for  indifference, 
or  even  contempt,  especially  in  America,  where  a  hurried  education 
planned  for  "practical  life"  was  said  to  be  taking  the  place  of 
the  old  liberal  education  intended  to  breed  gentlemen.  Our  best 
institutions,  including  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
and  Stanford,  grant  the  Arts  degree  to  persons  who  do  not  know 
the  Greek  alphabet.  In  1895  Columbia  had  only  38  per  cent,  in 
classical  courses;  while  in  Cornell,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  number  ranged  between  13 
and  15  per  cent,  in  the  same  year.  As  regards  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  graduated  but  34  per  cent,  in  Arts  in  1897.  On 
English  soil  the  study  of  Greek  was  tottering.  At  a  conference 
held  at  Oxford  December  23rd,  1890,  by  the  Headmasters  of  the 
public  schools,  the  resolution  of  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow — ' '  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  would  be  a  gain  to  education 
if  Greek  were  not  a  coinpulsory  subject  in  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,"  was  rejected  only  by  a  majority  of  two 
(thirty-one  noes  against  twenty-nine  ayes).  Of  course  these 
learned  gentlemen  in  their  endeavour  to  satisfy  public  opinion 
had  no  intention  of  eliminating  Greek  from  the  curriculum.  But 
it  is  easily  seen  that  in  time,  with  optional  Greek,  the  students 
would  avoid  so  hard  a  study,  and  choose  an  easier  substitute. 

But  the  decline  has  ceased  and  now  Greek  is  once  more  re- 
turning to  its  old  place  of  pre-eminence  in  educational  circles.  In 
Uncle  Sam's  domain  Greek  stock  has  risen  from  33.62%  in  classi- 
cal education  for  the  year  1890,  to  49.59%  in  1910.  The  outlook 
is  promising  and  with  careful  handling  by  our  university  brokers, 
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Greek  study  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  profitable  investment.  In 
Europe  one  would  not  be  very  much  surprised  at  an  increase  in 
classical  education,  since  this  continent  is  the  home  of  the  classics. 
However,  France  despite  her  internal  strife  has  nobly  responded 
to  the  call,  and  her  classics  have  risen  from  48%  in  1901  to  55.85% 
in  1911  and  advancing  to  75.16%;  in  1912,  with  brilliant  prospects 
for  the  future. 

Therefore  let  us  live  in  hopes  for  what  the  future  contains. 
There  always  has  been  a  great  power  of  recovery  in  our  race  at 
large,  and  periods  of  decay  have  been  followed  by  periods  of 
renascence.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  future  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Greek  will  once  again  return  from 
exile;  then  may  it  live  happily  evermore  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  future  generations. 

D.   H.   O'Brien,    '17. 

^be  flDanufacture  of  Cement 


ALF  a  century  ago,  when  the  Canadian  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  being  constructed  it  was  necessary  to 
import  cement  from  Europe — to-day,  this  well  nigh 
indispensable  article  of  construction  is  manufactured 
within  a  mile  of  Parliament  Hill.  The  Canada  Cement 
Plant  is  situated  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa  river, 
east  of  the  city  of  Hull,  and  while  not  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  capacity,  70,000  bbls.  per  month,  still  it  lays  claim 
to  the  honor  of  producing  the  best  quality  of  cement  in  the  Do- 
minion. A  few  years  ago,  the  "combine"  posted  a  prize  of  five- 
hundred  dollars  to  be  competed  for  by  the  managers  of  its  different 
manufacturies,  and  Mr.  O'Neil,  manager  of  the  Hull  concern,  was 
awarded  the  laurels.  It  wa  sthrough  the  kindness  of  this  same  Mr. 
O'Neil,  that  Pat  and  I,  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  interior  workings  of  the  big  mill,  and  of  learning  how 
Portland  cement  is  made  from  blue  clay,  limestone  rock,  and 
gypsum. 

In  locating  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  the  company  must 
make  sure  that  an  abundant  supply  of  clay  and  rock  is  near  at 
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hand,  and  easy  of  access.  ''Joe"  was  delegated  by  the  manager  to 
show  lis  everything,  and  Joe  started  from  the  very  first.  Having 
donned  dusters,  we  followed  the  leader  to  the  east  end  of  the  mill, 
where  the  blue  clay  is  brought  to  the  driers,  by  means  of  scoops. 
These  scoops  move  along  cables  and  are  propelled  by  a  75  h.  p. 
motor.  In  passing,  I  may  say,  that  the  rock  is  conveyed  to  the  mill 
in  the  same  manner,  from  the  west  end.  The  clay  is  carried  into 
two  immense  two-hundred  foot  driers  by  means  of  a  belt — it  enters 
soft  and  moist — and  drops  into  a  screw  conveyer  in  the  form  of 
balls,  almost  as  hard  as  marbles.  The  screw  conveyer  leads  to  a 
sixty- foot  drier  where  the  clay  again  is  subject  to  great  heat— so 
great  in  fact  is  the  heat  that  the  small  balls  explode  with  the  same 
sound  as  that  of  popping  corn.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  ground  in 
the  ball-mills.  These  mills  are  immense  revolving  cylinders  con-  ' 
taining  steel  balls  of  varying  weight — for  they  are  continually 
w^earing  away — and  in  order  to  pass  out  of  the  mills,  the  clay  must 
pass  through  screens  so  fine  that  the  openings  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  noise  is  deafening — and  the  air  "saturated"  with 
dust — but  Joe  moved  on  before  we  experienced  any  ill  effects. 

We  will  now  leave  the  clay,  and  consider  the  rock,  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  goes  through  almost  the  same  process  as  its  fellow. 
After  the  crusher  has  finished  its  work,  the  rock  is  dried,  and 
ground  to  fine  powder.  Eight  tube  mills  requiring  the  work  of  a 
100  h.  p.  motor  do  the  grinding.  The  powdered  clay  and  rock  are 
now  thoroughly  mixed  and  the  chemist  makes  his  first  test.  If 
lime  is  lacking,  sufficient  gypsum  is  added  to  make  up  the  required 
percentage. 

To  an  "outsider"  the  cement  is  ready  for  bagging.  Such  was 
our  thought  and  we  commenced  to  express  our  thanks  to  "Joe," 
but  he  immediately  informed  us  that  the  process  was  just  com- 
mencing. The  mixture  of  rock  and  clay  is  transferred  into  blast 
furnaces.  It  must  be  burned,  otherwise  cement  would  not  set. 
These  furnaces  burn  pulverized  coal  and  the  temperature  is  so 
high,  2,800°  F.  that  no  ash  is  left.  We  were  given  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles with  which  to'  gaze  into  the  furnaces — the  specs  were  similar 
to  Sully's  gold-rimmed  ones — with  the  exception  that  the  lenses 
were  blue — and  for  the  first  time  a  faint  idea  of  Hades  was  formed 
in  our  minds.  Assuredly  it  would  not  be  a  very  comfortable  place 
in  which  to  reside. 

The  clinkers  must  undergo  the  same  treatment  that  the  rock 
and  clay  were  submitted  to.  When  they  have  again  been  reduced 
to  powder,  the  chemist  makes  another  test — in  fact  fourteen  tests 
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in  all  are  made  before  the  finished  article  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
mill.  The  process  is  now  complete  and  the  cement  is  stored  in 
immense  bins  of  2,000  bbls.  capacity.  Chutes  lead  from  these  bins 
into  the  bagging  room.  Bates  bagging  machines  are  exclusively 
used.  Each  bag  holds  eighty-seven  pounds,  and  when  the  required 
amount  is  secured,  the  machine  closes  the  bag  automatically. 

We  had  seen  all — the  last  thing  was  to  rid  our  clothes  of  dust 
— for  notwithstanding  the  dusters,  we  were  '^gray"  from  head  to 
foot.  ''Joe"  took  hold  of  a  hose  and  pointed  it  at  Pat.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  opening  the  valve,  when  we  both  remembered  the- ad- 
monition of  the  manager  to  our  guide  ' '  to  give  it  to  them  straight. ' ' 
Thinking  we  were  in  for  a  shower-bath  Pat  hollered,  ' '  Howly  Saint 
Pathrick"  and  both  of  us  ducked  behind  a  barrel.  However,  our 
fears  were  without  foundation  for  the  hose  contained  compressed 
air  and  "Joe"  just  wanted  to  brush  us  off. 

Our  afternoon  was  well  spent  indeed,  for  nothing  is  more  in- 
teresting than  to  witness  the  manufacture  of  modern  commodities, 
and  to  see  the  workings  of  intricate  and  ponderous  machinery. 
Before  closing,  we  must  thank  the  affable  manager  for  the  consider- 
ation shown  us,  also  "Joe"  for  the  clear  and  concise  and 
"straight"  manner  in  which  he  explained  the  different  steps  in 
the  making  of  Portland  cement. 

J.  A.  Tallon,  '14. 


IRoi^al  Dictona  flDemodal  flDuseum. 


N  accord  with  the  custom  of  all  enlightened  countries,  Canada 
has  established  a  National  IMuseum.  For  the  need  of  some 
institution  where  data  relating  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country  could  be  collected  and  distributed  was 
keenly  felt.  The  educational  value  of  such  an  establishment  is 
obvious.  Undoubtedly  there  existed  many  good  museums  in 
Canada  before  the  erection  of  this  one,  but  the  most  of  them  did 
not  exist  for  the  pleasure  and  education  of  the  masses.  A  uni- 
versity museum  supplied  illustration  for  class  work.  An  art 
museum  confined  itself  to  aesthetic  endeavor.  They  were  special 
museums  and  their  work  was  confined  to  the  specialties  for  which 
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they  were  founded.  They  had  not,  and  were  not  expected  to  have, 
any  interest  for  the  common  people.  But  a  central  museum,  where 
material  regarding  the  country  itself  may  be  collected  and  classi- 
fied and  the  resultant  facts  and  discoveries  published  among  the 
people ;  where  lectures  and  special  exhibitions  may  be  held  and 
works  of  a  similar  educational  value  may  be  carried  on,  is  a  neces- 
sity to  every  country  with  the  least  claim  to  culture. 

Such  is  the  Royal  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  in  Ottawa  under 
the  control  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  The  members  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  service  are  all  lovers  of  their  particular 
branch  of  work  and  their  ardor  tends  to  make  a  success  of  any 
work  which  they  undertake.  Certainly  if  unremitting  toil  and 
enthusiastic  labour  can  build  up  a  national  museum  of  which 
Canada  may  be  proud  these  men  will  do  it.  Their  work  is  in  two 
main  groups.  The  first  consists  in  activities  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  by  means  of  exhibits,  lectures  and  publications.  This 
work  will  be  done  by  the  museum  itself,  a  large  well-lighted  sand- 
stone building.  Carven  moose  heads  over  the  entrance  testify  its 
character.  On  entering  the  timid  visitor  is  apt  to  be  startled  by 
the  grotesque  appearances  of  two  totem  poles  whose  weird  images 
stare  at  each  other  across  the  rotunda.  There  is  a  large  lecture 
hall  and  plenty  of  floor  space  for  exhibits. 

The  second  group  includes  activities  for  obtaining  and  increas- 
ing such  knowledge,  by  exploration  research  and  systematization. 
This  work  is  done  by  what  are  termed  field-parties.  These  are 
men  who  by  their  survey,  of  some  part  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  sent  in  the  interests  of  some  science  increase  the  museum 's 
supply  of  material  to  work  upon,  or  specimens  to  exhibit.  Thus 
Mr.  V.  Stefansson  who  is  much  in  the  public  eye  at  present  will 
carry  on  field  work  in  the  north  for  the  next  three  years. 

For  convenience  in  working  the  museum  staff  is  in  four  divi- 
sions. The  first  division  takes  up  geology,  and  mineralogy,  the 
second,  paleontology,  the  third  anthropology,  and  the  fourth 
Biology. 

The  work  of  the  geological  division  consists  in  studying  the 
geological  formations  and  mineral  deposits  in  Canada.  They  have 
a  large  collection  of  scientifically  arranged  Canadian  minerals. 
About  fifty  collections  of  minerals  are  presented  each  year  to  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country.  This  work  entails 
the  gathering  and  crushing  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  tons  of  ore. 

The  second  division,  paleontology  has  a  great  field  to  work  on 
in  Canada.  They  are  especially  interested  in  the  fossils  of  this 
country  although  the  collection  contains  a  few  foreign  specimens. 
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This  department  has  placed  on  exhibition  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  series  of  fossils  showing  the  development  of  the  verte- 
bratae.  The  material  received  from  the  field-parties  to  a  layman's 
eye  seem  like  bits  of  stone  and  earth  roughly  wrapped  up ;  but  the 
work  room  men  are  seen  carefully  choosing  and  matching  these 
small  pieces  of  stone  until  by  painstaking  labour  they  evolve  the 
skeleton  of  some  bygone  creature. 

The  anthropological  division  does  very  important  work  in  the 
fields  of  archeology  and  ethnology;  for  the  most  part  among  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  of  Canada,  to  obtain  reliable  information  on 
their  ethnology  and  linguistics.  The  ethnological  field  work  con- 
sists in  collecting  data  on  various  topics  of  importance  such  as 
family  privileges  and  personal  names;  witnessing  native  ceremon- 
ials such  as  rituals  for  the  attainment  of  power  in  hunting  or  fish- 
ing, or  for  health;  and  collecting  museum  specimens,  such  as 
weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  and  clothes  and  ornaments.  For 
the  study  of  the  linguistics  of  the  different  tribes,  different  types 
of  songs,  including  gambling  songs,  doctoring  songs  and  lullabies 
are  taken  down  on  the  phonograph.  By  this  means  many  of  the 
rites  will  be  preserved  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  as  in  many 
of  the  tribes  the  younger  generation  do  not  continue  in  the  tribal 
customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  chiefs  of  the  various  reserva- 
tions do  a  great  deal  to  assist  the  field-parties.  The  museum  col- 
lection is  especially  rich  in  west  coast  material. 

In  archeology,  as  well,  British  Columbian  material  predomin- 
ates. This  department  has  received  gifts  from  private  citizens  in 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Sir  William  McKenzie,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  gave  orders  to  all  the  engineers 
on  the  construction  of  the  road,  to  secure  and  ship  to  the  museum 
all  information  regarding  archeological  discoveries  made  in  their 
work.  This  shows  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Museum  and  that  public  men  see  and  appre- 
ciate its  possibilities. 

The  work  of  the  Biological  division  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  seen  its  extensive  collection  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Canada.  The  zoological  exhibition  in  which  visitors  are  most  inter- 
ested, contains  specimens  of  practically  every  Canadian  animal 
from  musk-oxen  to  field-mice  and  from  eagles  to  sparrows. 

The  efforts  of  these  men  of  science  are  surely  worthy  of  recog- 
nition for  their  greatest  reward  is  the  knowledge  that  the  public  is 
becoming  more  interested  in  the  work  which  they  so  zealously 
perform. 

DoRNEY  Adams,  '15. 
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Colonies:  Hncient  anb  fIDobetn. 


[The  following  essay  obtained  third  prize  in  the  competition 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  Chib  of  London,  open  to 
students  in  the  British  Empire.  The  writer  is  Miss  Loretta  Mc- 
Manus,  of  New  Castle,  N.B.  The  first  and  second  prizes  were  won 
by  students  in  India. — Editor.] 

E,  British  students  of  this  twentieth  century,  which 
we  consider  the  "golden  age"  of  the  world's  history, 
looking  back  on  past  ages  learn  from  the  civilization 
and  the  progress  in  colonization  of  those  ancient 
times  to  regard  with  pride  our  own  loved  Empire, 
the  grandest  and  most  glorious  that  has  existed  since  the 
world's  creation. 
Following  back  through  the  corridors  of  time  we  view:  first, 
the  great  nations  of  the  early  centuries,  those  of  the  "Middle 
Ages,"  and  finally  the  modern  colonial  empires.  The  search-light 
of  history  shows  that  the  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise  displayed  by 
great  nations  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies  resulted  in  a 
rapid  spread  of  the  civilization,  arts,  and  sciences  of  these  nations. 
Our  very  alphabet  comes  to  us  as  a  result  of  Phoenician  colon- 
ization. 

The  ancient  nations,  though  not  guided  in  their  destiny  by 
the  light  of  Christianity,  claim  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Many  centuries  have  passed  since  they  flourished.  To-day,  as  we 
gaze  on  their  ruins,  we  are  reminded  that,  to  their  achievements, 
is  due  much  of  what  we  now  enjoy  of  education,  power,  and 
thought,  for  as  the  poet  says : 

' '  Heirs  we  are  of  all  the  ages. 
The  foremost  in  the  files  of  time." 

The  word  colony  originally  designated  a  body  of  people  estab- 
lished in  a  foreign  country,  whether  remaining  subject  to  the 
mother  country  or  having  an  independent  government  of  their 
own.  It  now  applies  to  the  territory  inhabited  by  such  people, 
while  the  people  themselves  are  known  as  colonists. 

The  Phoenicians,  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  navi- 
gators of  the  ancient  world,  first  set  the  example  of  colonization 
in  the  interests  of  their  commerce. 
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Phoenicia  was  but  a  strip  of  land  on  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, lying  between  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon  and  the  sea.  The 
inhabitants,  debarred  as  they  were  from  extending  their  empire  on 
land,  pursued  the  only  course  left  them  and  took  to  the  sea. 

Sidon  and  Tj^re,  the  most  important  colonial  cities  of  Phoen- 
icia, vied  with  each  other  in  sending  out  bold  and  daring  sailors 
who  established  trading-posts  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
many  others  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
and  even  in  Greece.  They  invariably  chose  the  most  advantageous 
sites  for  such  settlements.  Thus  as  early  as  the  year  1500  B.C. 
they  had  complete  control  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  This  centre  of  colon- 
ization, the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks  forced  them  to  abandon  in  later 
centuries.  They  were  thus  driven  to  pursue  their  course  westward, 
and  pushing  past  the  "Pillars  of  Hercules,"  they  advanced  north 
as  far  as  Great  Britain.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cadiz  in  Spain 
was  colonized. 

Foremost  among  the  Tyrian  colonies  was  Carthage,  whose 
government  though  democratic  in  theory  was  oligarchic  in  fact. 
This  powerful  city  swept  the  Western  Mediterranean  with  her  war- 
galleys  and  dotted  its  shores  with  her  colonies  and  fortresses  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Carthaginians  boasted,  no  one  dared  wash  his 
hands  in  it  without  their  permission.  This  glory  was  short-lived. 
The  Island  of  Sicily  became  the  bone  of  contention  between 
Carthage  and  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  Punic  wars  which,  despite  the  militarj^  genius  and  bravery 
of  the  dauntless  Hannibal,  resulted,  after  a  death  struggle  of  over 
a  century,  in  the  annihilation  of  Carthage  by  her  powerful  Roman 
rival  in  146  B.  C. 

Carthage  and  her  mother  country  Phoenicia,  though  outward- 
ly possessing  great  power,  were  in  truth  very  weak  empires.  No 
real  union  or  patriotic  feeling  existed  among  their  several  states 
and  colonies.  They  had  not,  as  yet,  learned  that  "union  is 
strength,"  and  thus  when  other  powerful  nations  came  upon  the 
scene,  their  apparent  strength  gave  way.  Phoenicia  asknowledged 
in  turn  the  supremacy  of  several  kingdoms  before  she  finally  be- 
came a  Roman  province.  The  once  renowned  city  of  Tyre  at  the 
present  day  is  but  a  "place  for  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets." 

We  have  with  interest  traced  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians,  and  though  feeling  regret  for  the  sad  fate 
of  the  once  glorious  Carthage,  we  gratefully  consider  the  important 
benefits  those  "missionaries  of  material  civilization"  have  be- 
queathed the  entire  world  in  letters,  arts,  and  sciences. 
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We  have  already  seen  how  the  Phoenicians,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Greeks,  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  commercial  pur- 
suits in  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  trace  the 
colonial  progress  of  this  nation,  the  history  ''of  the  glory  that  was 
Greece."  The  country  itself  is  but  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out 
into  the  JMediterranean ;  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  know  little  of  Greece  in 
the  ''Heroic  Age."  Its  real  history  begins  with  the  migration  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  lands. 

As  was  the  case  with  Carthage,  political  unrest  and  oligarchies 
in  the  country  forced  the  people  to  leave  their  native  land.  The 
Greek  love  of  adventure  also  contributed  to  swell  the  number  of 
emigrants. 

Although  the  Greek  city-states  each  possessed  many  colonies, 
these  did  not  at  any  time  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Parent 
City,  for  the  spirit  of  the  freedom-loving  Hellenes  could  not  bear 
subjugation  to  any  power.  Still  there  were  certain  bonds  of  union, 
kinship,  culture,  and  filial  piety,  which  united  the  daughter  colony 
with  its  Mother  State. 

The  islands  about  Greece  and  the  Macedonian  coast  became  an 
early  colonizing  ground,  the  rich  mineral  deposits  and  the  excellent 
timber  being  the  chief  attraction  here.  Thus  as  early  as  700  B.  C. 
Chalcis  of  Euboea  w^as  the  mother  city  of  about  thirty-two  colonies. 
The  regions  about  the  Black  Sea  and  Eastern  Mediterranean  were 
also  planted  with  extensive  colonies.  In  Magna  Graecia, — South- 
ern— were  the  historic  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Cumae.  Sicily,  the 
' '  Wild  West ' '  of  the  Grecian  world  drew  to  itself  the  most  daring 
and  untamed  spirits  among  the  Greeks.  This  colony,  as  we  have 
noted,  brought  about  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  so  also  in  later 
times  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  downfall  of  Athens. 

Glancing  at  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  we  find  here  many 
settlements,  chief  among  which  was  the  prosperous  city  of  Cyrene. 
All  these  colonies  rapidly  growing  in  culture  and  civilization  were 
regarded  as  part  of  Greece  itself,  and,  in  truth,  were  the  homes  of 
many  of  the  great  Grecian  characters. 

From  the  history  of  those  numerous  Grecian  colonies  we  can 
easily  understand  the  colonial  power  and  commercial  greatness 
and  activity  of  Greece.  It  was,  too,  greatly  through  the  influence 
of  the  colonies  that  the  material  and  intellectual  elements  of  civil- 
ization were  imparted  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  in  Greece  litera- 
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ture  and  art  had  been  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  human 
genius. 

But  this  great  colonial  empire  had  its  weak  side.  It  was  not 
a  nation  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  jealousy  and  strife 
among  the  city-states,  especially  between  Ionian  Athens  and 
Dorian  Sparta,  destroyed  all  loyalty  and  union.  Truly,  this  great 
empire  rested  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  Too  late  had  the  mighty 
Greeks  learned  the  meaning  of  the  truism:  '' United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall."  The  proud  imperial  power  of  Greece  after  cen- 
turies of  almost  unlimited  sway  was  finally  crippled  and  enslaved 
by  Rome.  Past  is  all  the  glory  of  Hellas,  yet  well  is  she  deserving 
of  our  earnest  consideration  and  interest.  The  words  of  our  fiery 
Byron  bespeak  the  student's  regard  for  that  glorious  empire  which 
from  its  mountain  fastnesses  ruled  the  world  for  many  centuries: 

''Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth! 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great." 

L.   McManus. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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MAJORITIES  VERSUS  MINORITIES. 

''The  majority  must  rule"  is  a  cry  that  is  often  heard  in 
these  daj^s  of  strenuous  politcs.  Without  discussing  the  right  or 
the  wrong  of  the  principle,  we  will  note  the  simple  fact  that  the 
power  of  numbers  does  not  always  prevail.  The  band  led  by  the 
Machabees  were  but  a  handful  amid  the  teeming  population  of 
Palestine ;  yet  they  successfully  defied  the  strength  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereigns  of  Syria.  The  Frankish  confederation  and  the 
Saracenic  tribes,  in  their  early  days,  were  but  weak  in  numbers 
in  comparison  with  the  cities  and  provinces  wherein  they  later 
became  the  predominating  influence.  Note  some  present  instances 
of  the  effect  exercised  by  minorities  upon  the  destinies  of  nations. 
One  arm  of  the  dual  monarchy  is  controlled  by  a  Magyar  min- 
ority. The  powerful  German  empire  is  obliged  to  shape  its  policy 
in  view  of  the  deciding  vote  of  the  Centre  party.  Lord  John 
Morley  has  stated  that  the  National  party  at  Westminster  ef- 
fected a  revolution  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.    Nay,  their 
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support  of  the  Veto  Bill  ruined  the  House  of  Lords.  Majori- 
ties, therefore,  cannot  escape  the  power  of  determined  minori- 
ties. It  is  because  minorities  can  be  more  easily  organized  for 
some  dearly  wished  for  end.  They  are  more  alert  in  the  midst 
of  enemies  and  answer  more  readily  to  the  hand  of  a  clever  leader 
than  does  the  unyielding  mass  of  inert  majorities.  In  any  case 
the  very  effort  the  majorities  must  put  forth  to  assimilate  or 
overcome  the  strength  of  minorities  is  bound  profoundly  to  modi- 
fy their  action  and  policy. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

At  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Rutgers  Club  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Provost  Smith  made  a  strong  plea  for  old-time 
college  and  university  training,  with  more  attention  to  Latin  and 
Greek  classics.  Dr.  Smith,  be  it  remarked,  is  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  chemical  engineering.  He  says :  "In  this  age  of  spe- 
cialization we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  vital  importance  of 
a  broad  education.  Breadth !  that  is  w^hat  a  young  man  should 
get  at  college. ' ' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is 
wrong  to  continue  the  present  system  of  science  courses.  Boys 
learn  chemistry,  for  instance.  When  they  get  their  degrees  they 
are  qualified  to  practise  as  professional  chemists.  But  they  have 
missed  a  great  deal.  Of  history,  art,  music,  they  know  nothing. 
They  are  fitted  to  earn  money,  but  not  to  enjoy  the  best  things  in 
life.  After  reaching  middle  life,  they  cannot  possibly  have  the 
broader  interests  of  the  man  who  took  the  regular  classical 
course. 

He  is  also  strenuously  opposed  to  the  elective  system,  and 
contends  that  the  man  who  is  working  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  should  be  made  to  earn  it.  No  substitution  of  French 
for  Calculus,  for  instance,  merely  because  the  student  is  not  pro- 
ficient in  Mathematics.     He  should  follow  the  entire  curriculum. 

He  also  declares  that  before  a  man  specializes,  say  in  Medi- 
cine or  Law,  he  should  first  have  a  classical  education  along  broad 
lines. 

Dr.  Smith  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  To- 
day, there  is  too  much  specialization  and  not  enough  all-round 
education  and  culture  among  our  professional  men  who,  by  reason 
of  their  position,  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 
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We  were  correct  in  surmizing  that  St.  Joseph's  Lilies  would 
soon  appear  upon  our  table.  It  deserves  sincere  and  unstinted 
praise.  The  articles  are  of  a  distinctly  literary  character,  and  we 
have  read  nothing  more  beautiful,  than  the  short  commentaries  on 
the  Litany  of  St.  Joseph.  "Easter  Lilies"  is  a  touching  storiette 
of  a  kind-hearted  doctor  and  an  orphan  child.  We  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  to  our  new  friend.  We  did  not  receive  the  first  three 
numbers — without  them  our  volume  will  be  incomplete.  May  we 
expect  to  have  them  forwarded? 

Niagara  Rainboiv  contains  a  lengthy  description  of  Niagara 
Falls.  In  reading  it,  fond  memories  of  a  few  years  ago  floated 
back.     The  number  is  very  creditable  indeed. 

We  find  a  vivid  description  of  the  burning  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Cathedral  in  Charlottetown  last  March,  in  St.  Dunstan's  Red  and 
White.  The  loss  is  great — but  we  feel  assured  that  the  Cathedral 
will  rise  from  its  ashes  more  beautiful  and  majestic  than  before. 

"Dictionary  Reading"  in  King's  College  Record  is  an  essay 
containing  advice  which  anyone  may  profit  by.  It  is  surprising 
how  few  words  are  commonly  used.  The  English  language  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  French  and  the  Latin, 
and  there  are  about  250,000  words  in  the  dictionary.  Of  this  num- 
ber, but  2,000  words  are  employed  in  every  day  conversation  and 
oratory.  Dictionary  study  is  indeed  profitable,  for  the  greater 
the  vocabulary,  the  greater  the  persuasive  force  of  the  speaker  or 
writer.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  favorite  pastime 
of  the  ex^prime-minister  of  Canada  during  the  lengthy  and  tedious 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  reading  the  dictionary.  "The 
Choice  and  Practice  of  a  Profession"  proved  interesting  and  we 
found  it  replete  with  truth  and  common-sense. 

One  of  the  best  exchanges  we  receive  is  St.  Johns  University 
Record.     It  is  a  neat  booklet  of  small  dimensions,  but  what  it  lacks 
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in  quantity  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  quality.  ''The  Double 
Yaeman"  is  an  entertaining  piece  of  mystery  fiction.  The  treatise 
on  ''Transubstantiation"  is  instructive  and  cleverly  written. 

Another  stranger  to  welcome  in  our  midst,  The  Patrician.  We 
have  seen  large  trees — at  least  what  we  considered  large — but  they 
were  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with  the  "California  Giants." 
These  few  words  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  a 
''Giant."  "One  of  these  monarchs,  known  as  the  Big  Tree,  was 
ninety-five  feet  in  circumference  and  its  top  was  three  hundred 
feet  nearer  the  sky  than  the  earth  to  which  it  clung  so  tenaciously. 
It  took  five  men  tiventy-five  days  to  fell  it.  "Training  and  Over- 
training" is  instructive  both  for  athletes  and  for  those  in  search 
of  robust  constitutions.  The  Patrician  is  of  high  literary  merit, 
and  we  will  look  forward  to  its  reception  monthly. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  continues  to  maintain  its  exalted 
position  in  our  estimation.  The  issue  of  February  15th  contains 
an  interesting  essay  on,  "The  Value  of  Greek  in  a  Classical  Train- 
ing." The  average  student  is  ignorant  of  the  manifold  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  this  ancient  language  but  assuredly 
he  would  be  considerably  enlightened  were  he  to  read  the  above 
article. 

We  gratefully  acknoAvledge  the  following : — Western  Univers- 
ity Gazette,  Niagara  Index,  The  Loyola  University  Magazine,  The 
D'Youville  Magazine,  The  Patrician,  Queen's  Journal,  The  Weekly 
Exponent,  Vox  Wesley  ana.  The  Gateway,  The  Mitre,  Georgetown 
College  Journal,  Acta  Victoriana,  The  University  Monthly,  The 
Viatorian,  The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  The  Columbiad,  The  Laurel, 
McMaster  University  Monthly,  0.  A.  C.  Revietv,  McGill  Daily,  The 
Collegian,  St.  Mary's  Chimes,  The  Nazarene,  The  Trinity  Univers- 
ity Review,  The  Spokesman,  The  Schoolman,  Abbey  Student,  The 
Gateway,  Echoes  from  the  Pines,  The  Young  Eagle,  McGill  Daily, 
Niagara  Index,  Queen's  Journal,  Trinity  University  Review,  Ford- 
ham  Monthly,  Vox  Wesleyana,  Argosy,  Geneva  Cabinet,  0.  A.  C. 
Revietv,  Clark  College  Monthly,  Xaverian,  Stanstead  College  Mag- 
azine, St.  Hilda's  Chronicle,  The  Viatorian,  Exponent. 
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''Canadian  Expansion." — North  American,  Edward  Porritt. 

This  article  should  be  well  received  by  Canadian  readers.  It 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Canada's  youthful  prosperity  since  Con- 
federation and  especially  since  1906.  The  average  Canadian 
knovA^s  that  Canada  is  a  flourishing  country — in  a  most  gratifying 
state  of  prosperity.  But  his  knowledge  ends  there.  He  has  not 
studied  the  immigration  and  finances  of  the  country;  what  he 
knows  is  just  what  chaff  has  been  dropped  in  his  way.  Mr.  Porritt 
sets  down  all  his  knowledge  plainly  and  concisely,  using  such 
diction  as  will  never  cause  any  reader  to  hesitate  that  he  may  grasp 
the  author's  meaning.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful 
essay  writing  today.  After  reading  the  article  one  is  pleased  to 
be  a  Canadian — to  be  able  to  claim  protection  from  the  heritage 
of  our  fathers. 

Beyond  two  or  three  points  which  are  open  to  discussion,  the 
reader  finds  that  his  time  has  not  been  used  to  a  disadvantage, 
and  Mr.  Porritt  deserves  all  the  credit  that  a  patriotic  people  can 
bestow  on  him. 

''The  Mighty  Friend. "—Pierre  L'Ermite. 

"When  the  exponents  of  Commercialism  and  those  of  simple 
country  life,  meet  in  open  conflict — the  opportunity  for  a  good 
novel  presents  itself,  and  Pierre  L'Ermite  was  not  long  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  war,  each 
sufficient  in  itself  for  a  novel.  When  the  Ilarmmsters,  a  large 
manufacturing  firm  from  Paris,  invade  the  almost  sacred  rural 
simplicity  of  the  Vale  of  Api  with  the  muddy  contagion  of  the 
spirit  of  trade,  Jacques  de  la  Perlandiere,  the  sturdy  champion  of 
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agrarian  rights,  is  far-seeing  enough  to  understand  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  an  invasion.  With  the  progres  of  his  almost  single- 
handed  fight  against  these  enemies  of  his  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
tale  runs  on  to  a  startling  and  dramatic  climax.  The  characters 
are  skillfully  drawn  and  more  skillfully  handled,  and  the  bits  of 
description  of  country  life — its  joys  and  sorrows  are  specimens  of 
the  author's  best  work. 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees  with  commercialism  as  em- 
bodied in  the  firm  of  N.  and  V.  Harmmster  of  Paris,  or  the  peace- 
ful solitude  of  the  Vale  of  Api,  he  will  find  much  in  the  book  to 
attract  his  interest.    There  is  strife  and  disorder,  love  and  hate. 

The  "Mighty  Friend"  is  a  strong  and  gripping  drama,  set 
of¥  to  better  advantage  by  lighter  touches  of  sardonic  humor.  It  is 
a  novel  which  will  interest  the  individual,  the  family  and  the 
nation. 

Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  etc.,  publish  this  book  in  a  very 
neat  and  durable  binding,  the  price  being  $1.50  net. 

"Why  France  Lost  in  1870."— H.  W.  Wilson,  The  National 
Review. 

The  "why"  is  simi">ly  this:  first,  a  rotten  commissariat;  second, 
faulty  mobilization ;  third,  a  bad  management. 

A  rotten  commissariat  because  the  fortresses  were  badly  pro- 
visioned, equipped  and  armed,  due  in  part  to  the  wholesale  graft 
of  the  army  contractors  who  supplied  such  valuable  commodities 
as  paper  soled  boots. 

Faulty  mobilization  because  of  the  too  frequent  assumption 
that  France  could  put  more  men  on  the  field  than,  it  developed, 
she  really  could.  While  the  French  soldiers  were  being  hustled 
hither  and  yon  like  so  many  sheep,  the  Germans  were  ready  for 
action  at  the  front.  This  demoralized  the  army  before  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy.  Just  as  a  horse  knows  when  it  has  a 
nervous  and  uncertain  rider,  so  an  army  knows  when  it  is  weakly 
led. 

Bad  management,  because  the  men  in  command  were  incap- 
able, disobedient  and  disliked  by  their  men.  They  were  undecided 
and  decidedly  unfit  for  the  positions  they  held.  The  telegrams 
sent  from  Metz  to  Nancy  illustrate  the  hopeless  indecision  which 
prevailed : 

"Keep  all  the  supplies  at  Nancy  that  you  have." 
"Send  to  Metz  all  the  supplies  you  have." 
"Send  nothing  to  Metz." 

"Consider  the  last  telegram  as  null;  send  to  Metz  all  you 
have." 
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Hinono  tbe  flDaoasines. 

The  ]\Iarcli  number  of  The  Rosary  Magazine  contains,  under 
the  heading  "The  Fall  of  Goliath,"  a  timely  and  concise  review  of 
the  Balkan  War.  Even  after  we  had  resurrected  dusty  geographies 
and  well-thumbed  atlases,  we  at  times  found  it  difficult  to  follow 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  operations  in  the  Balkans.  As  pre- 
sented in  The  Rosary  we  have  little  difficulty  in  following  the  gen- 
eral movements  of  the  troops  of  the  different  countries  engaged. 
The  writer  lays  particular  and,  I  might  add,  deserved  stress  upon 
the  duplicity  of  the  Turk  and  upon  the  unchristian,  but  diplomatic, 
intrigues  of  European  powers  in  the  Eastern  question.  These 
powers,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  called  Christian,  have  time 
and  again  betrayed  Christian  interests,  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
massacres  of  thousands  of  Christians,  that  they  might  maintain 
their  prestige  at  Constantinople.  In  the  Balkan  allies,  however, 
Turkey  has  an  enemy  who  has  tired  of  European  diplomacy  and 
in  whom  hatred  of  the  Turk  has  been  instilled  by  centuries  of  op- 
pression and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  Mahomet's  fanatic  followers, 
an  enemy  w^hom  recent  events  have  shown  to  be  capable  of  great 
and  heroic  deeds  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  with  interest  and  pleasure  that  we  read  in  America  of 
the  conversion  to  Catholicity  of  the  Anglican  ''Benedictines"  of 
the  Isle  of  Caldey,  South  Wales.  The  community  w^as  founded  in 
1895  by  a  Mr.  Carlyle,  an  ardent  young  ritualist,  who  sought  to 
revive  within  the  Anglican  Church  the  old  monastic  life  of  Eng- 
land. With  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  be- 
came ''Dom  Aelred  Carlyle,"  Superior  of  a  community  of  Anglican 
"Benedictines."  Having  ample  means  at  his  disposal  he  pur- 
chased the  Isle  of  Caldey  and  built  there  a  church  and  chapter 
house.  A  flourishing  community  soon  grew  up  and  materially  Mr. 
Carlyle 's  plan  was  a  success.  As  to  the  spiritual  side,  the  monks 
lived  a  holy  life  following  the  regulations  of  the  Catholic  Bene- 
dictine order.  But  deep  study  of  Benedictine  works  showed  the 
monks  the  incongruity  of  their  position.  Their  abbot  was  inde- 
pendent of  Anglican  authority.  A  Catholic  abbot  depends  on  the 
Pope.  This  incongruity  they  pointed  out  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  To  remedy  this  Dr.  Gore,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was 
appointed  as  "visitor"  to  the  monastery.  But  the  Bishop  laid 
down  a  number  of  conditions  which  demanded  radical  changes  in 
the  doctrines  professed  by  the  monks  and  to  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  consent.    It  soon  became  evident  to  them  that  peae^ 
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could  be  found  only  in  union  with  Rome.  They  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and,  accordingly,  asked  Bishop  Hedley  of 
Menevia  and  Newport  (himself  a  Benedictine  prelate)  to  arrange 
for  their  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church  and,  if  possible,  for 
the  continuance  of  their  Benedictine  life  in  union  with  the  Order. 

The  erection  of  the  tallest  office  building  in  the  world,  the 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City,  is  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Scientific  American.  This  building  is  remarkable  in  many  ways. 
It  rises  785  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  being  the  tallest  building  in 
the  world,  excepting  of  course,  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Below  the  side- 
walk the  basements  of  the  building  descend  an  additional  120  feet. 
The  structure  was  completed  within  a  year's  time.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  adaptability  of  Gothic  architecture  to  that  type  of 
building  commonly  called  the  ''sky-scraper."  The  extraordinary 
dimensions  of  the  Woolworth  building  lead  us  to  wonder  what  will 
be  the  limit  of  New  York's  ''upward  growth."  The  answer  is 
found  in  a  certain  restriction  laid  down  by  the  building  code  of 
New  York  City,  which  states  that  on  a  rock  foundation  the  load 
may  reach  but  not  exceed  15  tons  to  the  square  foot.  It  will  sur- 
prise some  to  learn  that  on  this  basis,  it  would  be  possible  to  erect 
on  a  plot  of  ground  220  feet  square,  a  building  2,000  feet  in  height. 

The  last  March  number  of  The  Civilian  came  to  us  under  a 
green  cover  quite  appropriate  to  the  time.  The  Civilian  has  dis- 
covered, in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  service,  "a  neglected 
flower  blushing  unseen"  to  wit,  a  poet  and,  at  the  same  time, 
another  regular  contributer  to  the  paper.  The  poet  signs  himself 
* 'Low-Rate."  His  "Lines  to  an  Improvident  Man"  are  not  with- 
out merit  and  The  Civilian  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  lucky 
find. 


Ipriorum  ^eniporum  jflores. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Derham,  '06,  electrical  engineer,  occupies  a  lucra- 
tive position  in  the  testing  laboratories  of  the  Ottawa  Electric 
Company  of  this  city. 

Rev.  J.  Burke,  '05,  is,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  occupying  the 
position  of  Superior  of  the  Paulist  Community  at  Chicago. 

Rev.  R.  Lapointe,  '05,  is  exercising  the  sacred  .functions  of 
the  priesthood  at  the  Basilica  in  this  city. 

Mr.  J.  Walsh,-  '05,  fills  a  position  as  principal  of  the  school 
at  Plantagenet. 
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Rev.  A.  Macdonald,  '05,  is,  at  the  present  time,  parish  priest 
of  Alexandria,  Ont. 

Mr.  J.  Freeland,  '05,  holds  a  responsible  position  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  R.  Burns,  '05,  is  a  successful  lawyer  in  the  prosperous 
western  town  of  Fort  William. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Lajoie,  '07,  has  received  a  new  appointment  which 
comes  into  effect  August  1st.  It  is  assistant  in  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota.    Congratulations. 

Mr.  Geo.  Beauregard,  of  the  Commercial  Class  of  1910,  has 
been  appointed  head  accountant  in  the  Market  Branch  of  the 
Union  Bank. 

The  Review  has  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  appointment 
of  Rev.  Dr.  McNally,  of  Almonte,  as  Bishop  of  Calgary.  Father 
McNally's  appointment  only  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  illus- 
trious graduates  of  "Old  Varsity,"  who  have  been  chosen  to 
labour  in  this  higher  calling.    Ad  multos  annos. 

On  Wednesday,  April  9th,  Mr.  H.  Lambert,  matric,  '08,  was 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Miss  Mae  Murphy,  of 
Ottawa.  Mr.  Lambert  is  a  successful  machinist  of  St.  Catha- 
rines.   The  Review  wishes  a  full  measure  of  conjugal  felicity. 

During  the  month  two  other  former  students,  viz.,  Mr.  John 
McCarten,  of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  Mr.  James  Ginna,  of  New  York, 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts.     Congratulations. 

The  Review  wishes  to  extend  its  sincerest  sympathy  to  Rev. 
Father  Browne  on  the  death  of  his  esteemed  father. 

We  have  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
Mac  0  'Neill,  '07,  to  the  parish  of  Richmond,  in  succession  to  Rev. 
Dr.  0 'Gorman,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  newly  established 
parish  in  the  southwest  end  of  Ottawa.  We  wish  Father  O'Neill 
every  success  in  his  new  and  important  charge. 

During  the  month  we  were  favored  with  a  call  from  the  fol- 
lowing Alumni : 

Rev.  F.  L.  French,  Brudenell. 
Rev.  A.  Reynolds,  Renfrew. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Quilty,  Douglas. 
Rev.  Dr.  McNally,  Almonte. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Sloan,  Whitney. 
Rev.  J.  McDonald,  Kingston. 
Rev.  J.  R.  0 'Gorman,  Cobalt. 
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On  Saturday,  March  28th,  Mr.  Patrick  Brennan,  491  Cooper 
street,  breathed  his  last,  consoled  by  the  rites  of  holy  mother 
church,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  members  of  his  family.  For  the 
past  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Brennan  acted  in  the  capacity  of  head 
porter  at  the  Russell  House,  and  during  that  time,  by  his  straight- 
forward and  honest  demeanor,  endeared  himself  both  to  employer 
and  the  travelling  public.  His  death  was  due  to  an  abscess  on 
the  brain. 

By  his  passing  away,  two  of  our  students,  John  and  George 
Brennan,  have  been  deprived  of  the  cares  of  an  affectionate 
and  loving  parent. 

To  these  and  also  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
Eeview  extends  its  sincerest  sympathy.     E.I.P. 


The  taking  down  of  the  baseball  uniforms  to  make  room  for 
the  putting  away  of  the  hockey  outfits,  reminds  us  that  the  ^'season 
of  the  mit ' '  is  here.  College  as  usual  will  place  a  nine  in  the  City 
league,  which  will  be  completely  reorganized  and  which  should  have 
about  the  biggest  year  on  record.  Nationals,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  St.  Pats, 
College,  a  Civil  Service  team  and  probably  Pastimes  will  be  ready 
to  take  the  field  when  Umpire  Payne  shouts  ''Batter  up,'^  and 
with  these  teams  going  under  full  steam  and  all  games  being  played 
on  the  Lansdowne  Park  field,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  shouldn't 
prove  a  banner  year. 
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College  will  be  in  charge  of  Father  Stanton,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded during  the  last  two  seasons  to  drill  a  bunch  of  raw  recruits 
and  land  them  in  second  place.  This  year  he  will  have  quite  a 
crowd  of  last  season's  ''hardy  scuts"  to  work  with  since,  Killian, 
Higgins,  Doran,  Sheehy,  Lacey,  Poulin,  Corneller,  Morisseau,  and 
Quilty  are  all  back,  while  to  fill  the  vacant  shoes  are,  ''Spike" 
Landriau,  Dore,  Martin,  O'Neil,  Quain,  Duffy,  McHugh  and  the 
usual  reef  of  youngsters.  We  will  expect  to  report  the  first  vic- 
tories of  the  garnet  and  gray  in  next  month's  issue. 

NOTES. 

We  wish  to  intimate  to  Jim  Kennedy  that  his  past  associations 
with  the  U.  of  0.,  will  not  be  a  means  of  his  obtaining  any  quarter 
when  the  season  opens.  Jim  is  manager  of  St.  Pats  this  year,  and 
is  working  in  conjunction  with  the  editor  of  the  Quyon  Blade,  so 
we  may  expect  to  see  a  few  new  wrinkles  introduced  in  the  City 
League. 


©t  Xocal  interest 


The  presentation  of  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentihomme"  in  the 
Russell  Theatre  on  April  1,  by  the  French  students,  was  an  un- 
qualified success,  and  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  "Julius 
Caesar"  presented  by  the  English  students  last  January. 

The  comedy  which  is  one  of  Moliere's  best,  depicted,  with 
humorous  precisions  and  detail,  the  efforts  of  a  member  of  the 
burgeois  class  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  nobility.  The  part 
of  Gourdain,  the  "Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, "  was  played  by  Mr. 
Philip  Cornellier,  who  did  full  justice  to  Moliere's  leading  char- 
acter. And  the  other  principal  roles  included  Mr.  P.  Dubois  as 
"Gerante,"  Mr.  H.  Menard  as  "Cleonte, "  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Gourdain 's  daughter,  and  Mr.  A.  Dupont,  as  "Dorante, "  the 
Marquis.  The  other  members  of  the  caste  were :  Messrs.  E. 
Bontet,  Ph.  Charron,  J.  Perron,  J.  Plouffe,  H.  Gauthier,  J.  Bour- 
bonnais,  J.  Brisson,  H.  Desjardins,  P.  de  la  Durantaye,  J.  de  la 
Durantaye,  R.  Parent,  and  L.  Couture. 
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Previous  to  the  major  production,  Messrs.  G.  Coupal,  P.  Cor- 
nellier,  and  P.  Charron,  appeared  in  a  skit  entitled  "Quand 
On  Conspire. ' '  This  number  was  a  tale  of  police  tyranny  in  Rus- 
sia. 

The  production  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Rev. 
Father  Normandy,  moderator  of  the  French  Debating  Society, 
and  much  of  its  success  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
Father. 

^  TP  * 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  6,  the  Athletic  Association  ten- 
dered a  banquet  to  the  members  of  the  caste  of  "Julius  Caesar," 
which  was  presented  in  the  Russell  last  January. 

After  the  banquet  Rev.  Father  Lajeunesse  lectured  on  ''The 
Ottawa  College  of  the  Past."  Father  Lajeunesse  had  a  large 
collection  of  plates  of  views  of  the  old  college,  and  many  taken 
on  the  occasion  of  the  disastrous  fire  of  1903.  These  were  ex- 
hibited on  the  screen,  and  rendered  the  evening's  entertainment 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  one.  Mr.  J.  MacCormac  Clarke  also  de- 
lighted the  boys  with  several  splendid  songs  and  a  speech.  We  wish 
we  could  have  him  oftener. 

"That  Canada  Should  Adopt  a  System  of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions" was  the  interesting  question  of  debate  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Debating  Society  on  Monday  evening,  March 
10.  The  speakers  of  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  J.  Power,  M. 
Killian,  and  S.  Ryan,  whilst  the  representatives  of  the  negative 
were  Messrs.  C.  Mulvihill,  M.  Quilty  and  F.  Shields. 

Mr.  J.  Tallon  presided  over  the  meeting.  The  debate  was 
awarded  to  the  affirmative,  the  judges  being  Messrs.  J.  0 'Toole,  J. 
Minnock,  W.  Bedard,  G.  Coupal  and  J.  Grace. 

TS*  W  •?? 

"Public  Libraries  are  Productive  of  Greater  Evil  Than  Good" 
was  the  question  of  debate  on  Monday  evening,  March  31st.  The 
three  speakers  of  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  A.  Martin,  J.  P. 
Robert  and  A.  B.  Freeland.  The  negative  contention  was  sus- 
tained by  Messrs.  A.  T.  Maher,  S.  W.  Chartrand,  and  W.  J.  Mc- 
Nale.  Mr.  Leonard  Kelly  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  following 
were  the  judges :  E.  McNally,  T.  Hunt,  W.  Sullivan,  W.  Foley  and 
H.  Fortune.    The  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  negative. 

W  TP  tP 

A  very  lively  and  interesting  debate  took  place  on  Monday 
evening,  April  7,  when  M.  A.  Gilligan,  W.  Unger,  and  W.  Sulli- 
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van,  of  the  affirmative,  supported  the  following  subject:  "There 
Should  be  Compulsory  Military  Training  in  Canadian  Schools 
and  Colleges,"  which  was  warml}^  contested  by  J.  S.  Cross,  J. 
Bonfield  and  Jos.  0  'Leary  of  the  negative.  The  debate  was  award- 
ed to  the  affirmative,  the  julges  being  Messrs.  J.  Gilhooly,  C.  Ke- 
hoe,  R.  O'Reilly,  G.  Rock  and  G.  O'Reilly. 

The  class  of  Form  V  at  a  recent  meeting  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  intermediate  class  picture.  The  execu- 
tive in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  convention  which  will 
be  drawn  up  by  the  class  of  '15  was  elected  as  follows :  Hon. 
president,  Rev.  Father  P.  Hammersley;  president,  J.  Sullivan, 
'15 ;  vice-president,  J.  Cusack,  '15 ;  treasurer,  G.  Rock,  '15 ;  sec- 
retary, F.  Landriau,  '15. 

The  first  convention  of  the  students  of  this  class  will  take 
place  ten  years  after  graduation. 

*     *     * 

A  very  interesting  debate  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  20.  The  subject  of  discussion  read:  The  Monarchial  is 
Preferable  to  the  Republican  Form  of  Government. ' '  The  speak- 
ers for  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  G.  F.  Coupal,  F.  B.  Robert, 
and  J.  T.  Whelan.  The  negative  debaters  were  Messrs.  J.  J. 
McNally,  W.  F.  Tierney  and  S.  J.  Sullivan.  The  affirmative  was 
awarded  the  decision.  Mr.  A.  A.  Unger  assumed  the  duties  of 
chairman,  and  the  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Gravelle,  P.  Harring- 
ton, H.  Burns,  H.  Carleton  and  W.  Hayden.  Those  representing 
views  on  the  question  from  the  floor  of  the  house  included  Messrs. 
Hackett,  Cusack,  McHugh  and  Lahaie. 

^         ^         4& 

w  -vr  w 

Something  wrong !  Mr.  G.  McHugh,  one  of  our  philosophers, 
made  known  to  us  an  interesting  spisode,  which  is  worthy  of  re- 
petition. During  a  philosophical  lecture,  Mr.  McHugh  was  com- 
muning with  Morpheus,  and  while  in  this  state,  dreamt  that  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  w^ere  about  to  run  a  race  in  which  Mr.  McHugh 
was  to  act  as  ''starter."  Plato,  thinking  that  Aristotle  would 
have  a  little  the  better  of  the  race,  made  a  sudden  dash — past 
Mr.  McHugh 's  nose,  and  with  this  the  gentleman  awakened.  We 
can  but  sympathize  with  Mr.  McHugh,  and  comment  that  philoso- 
phy must  be  having  an  awful  effect  upon  his  imaginative  faculty. 
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IResponsible  (3ovemment  in  Canaba. 


F  one  were  to  know  of  Canadian  Government  only  what 
is  shown  to  him  by  our  present  form  of  administration, 
he  might  be  led  to  think  that  this  autonomy  has  been  in 
vogue  for  ever  or  at  least,  that  it  has  sprung  up  all  of  a 
sudden  by  a  radical  change.  However  such  is  not  the  case ;  even  a 
superficial  study  of  history  shows  us  that  it  has  accrued  as 
a  result  of  a  slow  and  tedioiis  process  of  evolution. 

Thus  the  question  arises:  ''What  is  responsible  government 
as  applied  to  a  colony?"  Speaking  Bourinot's  words,  we  could 
say  that  it  is  "One  in  which  the  King  or  his  representative  does 
not  exercise  any  power,  legislative  or  executive,  except  through 
the  legislature,  which  makes  the  law  and  an  executive  which  is 
practically  chosen  by  that  legislature  to  carry  out  that  law."  Or, 
again,  quoting  Mr.  Ewart,  we  could  call  it  ' '  The  rule  by  which  the 
administration  of  the  day  resigns  its  executive  functions  whenever 
it  ceases  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  represented  by 
the  House  of  Commons." 

"Well  enough  are  we  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  now  possss  such 
political  freedom;  but  a  good  many  of  us  —  the  great  majority 
perhaps — ignore  completely  the  long  and  wearisome  struggles,  both 
physical  and  diplomatical,  that  were  fought  in  the  attainment  of 
it.  As  in  all  other  countries,  the  fate  of  government  was  linked 
very  closely  to  the  "social  development  of  the  people ;  instruction, 
education  and  general  civilization  opened  their  minds  to  new  ideas 
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and  showed  them  how  they  were  exploited  by  the  authorities ;  and 
as  they  yielded  more  and  more  to  their  ever  impulsive  tendencies 
towards  sociability,  they  sought  a  form  of  administration  more 
closely  connected  with  them.  The  ancient  popular  belief  in  the 
theory  of  divine  right  of  kings  was  gradually  being  dismissed ;  and, 
the  political  doctrines  being  different  from  what  they  used  to  be, 
the  application  of  them  had  to  be  changed.  Authority  always 
remained  as  a  principle  of  union  among  the  different  individuals; 
but  the  exercise  of  that  authority  gradually  tumbled  from  the  hands 
of  one  man  into  the  hands  of  every  man,  and  the  fall,  although  a 
happy  one,  was  not  without  pains  and  uncertainties,  renewed 
hopes  and  shattered  confidence. 

In  England,  where  the  system  of  parliamentary  government 
was  first  discovered  and  applied,  the  battle  which  arose  on  the 
question,  was  fought  on  the  field  of  principles,  and  the  ammunition 
was  mostly  words.  And  yet,  it  served  to  pull  down  the  monarchical 
prerogative  and  to  lessen  the  opportunities  for  a  king's  despotism. 
It  matters  little,  however,  whether  or  not  the  enemies  of  absolute 
monarchy  were  there  called  Roundheads,  low-bred  agitators  and 
the  like,  they  insured  the  triumph  of  their  cause  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  although  indirectly,  the  prosperity  that  our  fair  Dominion 
enjoys  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  French  administration,  from  the  day  Cartier 
landed  on  Newfoundland  to  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  in  1759, 
the  people  had  practically  no  say  in  the  ministering  of  their  wel- 
fare as  a  society.  At  times  they  enjoj^ed  the  right  of  deliberation ; 
but  the  Governor  had  all  the  authority,  and  with  the  Intendant — 
also  a  word-bearer  and  absolute  servant  of  the  king — he  had  the 
absolute  control  over  military  affairs,  finance,  justice,  and  in  fact 
everything  but  religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  state  of 
affairs  however,  was  in  many  more  ways  than  one,  reasonable ;  for, 
not  only  did  it  agree  with  the  customs  of  the  people  who  were  used 
to  look  up  to  monarchy  as  an  absolute  power;  but  it  was  also  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  those  days  when  the  colony's  existence  was 
always  threatened  by  the  adroit  and  blood-thirsty  Indians.  The 
Governor  was  more  a  military  leader,  than  an  administrator  or 
legislator ;  he  had  to  have  absolute  command  over  all  the  individuals 
who  were  counted  upon  to  make  number  in  the  altogether  too  small 
military  forces. 

This  should  not  lead  one  to  believe  that  as  long  as  the  French 
regime  lasted,  the  Governor  was  "magister  omnipotens"  over  the 
citizens.    The  Governor  always  remained  the  representative  of  an 
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absolute  monarch;  but  we  must  not  forget  that,  at  times,  there 
were  such  legislative  bodies  as  Sovereign  Council  and  Superior 
Council.  And  yet,  the  restrictions  thus  put  on  the  authority  of  one 
man  were  not  as  limited  as  they  reasonably  might  have  been; 
public  opinion  was  never  strong  enough  to  have  great  bearing  upon 
the  measures  adopted.  The  Council  was  both  a  legislative  body 
and  a  Court  of  Justice ;  but  in  whatever  capacity  the  highly  talented 
persons  composing  it  acted,  they  were  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
king  whose  edicts  they  were  bound  to  enforce.  Most  undoubtedly 
they  were  responsible,  but  to  the  king,  and  not  to  the  people ;  and 
as  such  they  could  be  called  anything  but  a  responsible  government. 

During  the  whole  century  and  a  half  that  Canada  was  known 
as  New  France,  this  order  of  things  prevailed  only  to  be  more 
strictly  and  severely  adhered  to  in  the  first  few  years  following 
England's  victory.  From  the  very  moment  Levis  waved  the  white 
flag  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  Canada,  which  was  placed  under  a 
military  rule,  retrograded  in  the  matter  of  responsible  government 
and  furnished  anything  but  auspicious  omens  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants.  All  the  people  had  to  obey  the  command- 
er's orders  with  a  soldier's  promptitude  and  precision;  the  only 
part  they  were  allowed  to  take  in  governmental  affairs  was  the 
sending  of  petitions  to  the  crown  as  protest  against  England's 
failing  to  apply  her  principle  that,  ''a  Britisher  does  not  cease  to 
be  one,  and  does  not  lose  his  national  rights  from  the  moment  he 
leaves  England's  shores."  In  1764,  an  attempt  at  reformation 
was  made,  but  the  main  part  of  it  remained  only  as  a  theory.  The 
power  which  Lord  Amherst,  General  Murray,  and  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  successively  possessed  was  nearly  autocratic,  and  to  say  the 
least  was  not  any  more  of  the  responsible  kind  than  that  of  Cham- 
plain,  Frontenac  or  Vaudreuil. 

But  time  rolled  on  and  continued  to  bring  something  new. 
As  every  ship  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  brought  inhabit- 
ants whose  rights  had  to  be  respected,  more  or  less;  so  the  year 
1774  brought  to  life  an  amendment  to  Canada's  form  of  adminis- 
tration which  was  but  the  first  of  many  steps  towards  responsible 
government.  That  was  the  one  cause  for  the  passing  of  the  Que- 
bec Act ;  for,  while  the  Protestant  minority  was  clamoring  for  the 
creation  of  a  legislative  and  executive  council,  the  French  Can- 
adians wanted  no  assembly  to  be  created  and  simply  asked  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  laws.  Both  pleas  were  heard,  and  the  Que- 
bec Act  seemed  to  satisfy  everyone  by  restoring  the  old  laws  and 
establishing  a  legislative  council.    Of  course,  this  legislative  council 
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was  not  an  elective  body,  nor  even  had  it  unlimited  legislative 
powers ;  but  this  showed  the  course  that  government  was  taking  in 
the  colonies  and  the  presages  were  auspicious,  so  much  so  that  a 
year  later  the  American  Rebels  invited  the  Canadians  to  join  them 
in  insurrection,  very  few  accepted  the  invitation,  and  those  who 
did  were  not  of  the  most  commendable  character. 

Yet,  the  last  had  not  been  heard  of  the  claims  for  responsibility 
in  the  government.  The  English  population,  in  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  had  greatly  increased,  and  they  desired  an 
assembly  more  than  ever;  while  among  the  French  speaking  Can- 
adians, the  idea  had  gained  a  better  footing.  Even  though  a  good 
many  were  opposed  to  having  an  assembly  that  would  "have  to 
be  paid  for,"  numerous  were  those  who  began  to  think  that  it  is 
good  for  the  people  to  have  a  little  something  to  say  in  matters 
of  public  interest.  Finally,  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  giving 
shelter  and  living  to  many  settlers  who  were  unaccustomed  to  French 
Judicature,  and  wanted  their  territory  separated  from  the  Lower 
Province  and  ministered  by  an  elective  assembly.  After  much 
discussion  between  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  the  British  House  of 
Commons  abandoned  the  idea  of  making  Canada  subservient  to 
Great  Britain's  material  interest;  the  Constitutional  Act  was 
voted  into  existence,  in  1791.  By  it,  Canada  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  each  of  which  was  granted  a  Legislative  Council — 
chosen  by  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor — and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  elected  by  the  people. 

But  England  had  no  intention  of  granting  so  readily  to 
colonies  what  she  herself  had  so  much  pain  in  acquiring;  and 
especially  she  did  not  want  to  deprive  herself  so  easily  of  the  fin- 
ancial advantages  she  enjoyed  in  controlling  public  affairs  in  the 
colony.  In  establishing  the  Legislative  Assembly,  England  acted 
the  part  of  a  peevish  mother  throwing  a  small  piece  of  cake  to  her 
child  to  stop  him  from  crying.  The  Canadians  had  the  Assembly, 
but  not  the  Cabinet;  they  had  the  power  of  proposing  laws,  but 
not  of  insuring  their  adoption,  nor  of  putting  them  into  execution. 
The  object  of  this  Assembly  was  mostly  to  give  vent  to  the  people's 
opinion ;  it  was  an  act  of  charity  simply  that  the  control  over  a  part 
of  the  moneys  was  accorded  to  them.  The  revenues,  for  the 
greater  part,  were  disposed  of  by  the  Governor ;  the  assembly  was 
only  to  vote  a  few  sums  to  meet  the  annual  requiremnets  of  the 
treasury. 

But  social  development  had  its  bearing  on  the  actions  of  this 
legislative  body.     Its  action  was  not  to  consist  in  mere  words,  as 
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the  British  Commons,  the  Governor  and  the  Legislative  Council 
were  apt  to  think ;  of  the  part  of  the  revenues  over  which  they  had 
no  control  the  members  asked  to  be  informed,  a  claim  which  was 
granted  in  order  to  get  them  to  vote  the  supplies.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  assembly 's  prerogative  never  attained  this  level,  before  1841 ; 
all  that  could  be  done  by  the  Lower  Chamber  to  control  the  public 
expenditures,  was  to  criticise  and  cut  down  the  accounts  of  Imperial 
revenues,  and  to  vote  supplementary  money  only  to  pay  such  ac- 
counts as  they  thought  ought  to  be  paid.  In  Upper  Canada,  by 
annual  resolutions  dating  from  1825,  the  Assembly  asserted  its 
right  to  control  all  revenues.  In  1831,  the  Lower  Canada  Assembly 
obtained  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to 
deal  with  the  duties  imposed  by  Imperial  Statutes;  but  the  Gov- 
ernors, to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  control  of  the  other  two  parts 
of  the  treasury,  increased  the  land  revenues  to  an  enormous  extent, 
by  selling  large  tracts  of  land  to  a  land  company.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  have  little  or  no  supplies  to  ask  from  the  Assembly.  Of 
course,  this  curtailed  power  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  did  not 
realize  the  popular  idea  of  government;  as  a  protestation  against 
such  an  order  of  things,  the  Lower  Canada  Assembly  regularly 
refused  the  supplies  when  they  were  asked.  The  Upper  Canada 
House,  under  the  Reform  majority  followed  this  example  while 
even  the  Tories  themselves,  checked  closely  the  Governor 's  accounts, 
refused  some  of  his  figures  and  asked  for  further  returns. 

This  state  of  affairs  naturally  could  not  continue  forever; 
sooner  or  later  there  had  to  come  a  break.  This  appeared  all  the 
more  evident  in  Lower  Canada  in  1835,  when  the  92  resolutions 
were  drawn  up.  In  these,  claims  were  formally  expressed  that 
the  Legislative  Council  should  be  an  elective  body  and  that  the 
executive  should  be  a  responsible  one.  To  this  petition  for  peace — 
there  was  no  other  way  to  have  it, — the  British  Parliament,  in 
1839,  answered  by  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  moneys  without  the 
assent  of  the  Lower  Canada  Legislature;  the  Legislative  Council 
was  refused  to  be  made  elective,  and  the  Executive,  to  be  made 
responsible. 

Apart  from  the  unfair  refusal  that  greeted  the  petition,  the 
first  ruling  tried  to  deprive  the  Assembly,  and  indirectly  the 
people,  of  a  constitutional  privilege  to  which  they  were  fervently 
attached;  so,  when  the  House  was  summoned  to  submit'  to  the 
ruling,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  to  see  it  buck  in  the  harness 
and  kick  the  dashboard.  Rebellion  immediately  flamed  up  among 
the  people  and  created  serious  fears  to  the  British  Crown;  when, 
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a  year  later,  Lord  Durham  tried  to  apply  another  ruling  of  the 
British  Parliament  that  had  voted  down  Lower  Canada's  popular 
government,  he  found  such  strong  and  orthodox  opposition,  that 
he  secretly  admitted  the  rights  of  the  people  and  proposed,  by 
correspondence,  what  he  thought  would  be  the  most  commendable 
form  of  popular  government.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  people's 
grievances  were  not  so  profoundly  serious ;  and  the  rebellion,  there, 
was  more  the  effect  of  antagonism  between  the  parties,  than  of 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  England.  That  is  why  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  defend  Mackenzie's  conduct  than  that  of  the  Lower  Can- 
adian rebels.  The  latter  had  the  same  right  for  rising  into  mutiny 
as  had  the  Americans,  half  a  century  before,  they  simply  followed 
England's  own  example,  with  the  difference  that  they  had  no  king 
to  slay  or  to  drive  out  of  his  kingdom. 

But  the  historical  importance  of  the  rebellion  does  not  consist 
so  much  in  its  causes  as  in  its  effects.  And  with  these  especially 
we  are  concerned,  as  they  show  a  further  development  in  the 
growth  of  Canada's  responsible  government.  As  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Durham's  report,  the  Canadians  of  both  provinces  secured 
what  they  had  long  been  hoping  and  fighting  for.  Not  later  than 
1841,  and  due  especially  to  the  energetic  protestations  of  the  near 
totality  of  both  voters  and  representatives,  a  responsible  govern- 
ment was  voted  into  existence.  Then  and  there  England  yielded 
to  her  colony  what  she  had  secured  for  herself ;  the  Executive  was 
made  responsible  to  the  Assembly;  but  the  Legislative  Council 
was  not  made  elective. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  things  did  not  run  as 
smoothly  as  had  been  anticipated,  but  the  fault  was  with  the  Gov- 
ernors, who  did  not  know  enough  to  remain  in  their  sphere  of 
action  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  rulings  of  the  Government. 
When  finally,  in  1847,  a  more  tactful  representative  came  from 
England,  Lord  Elgin,  the  contest  was  all  over;  Canada  had 
responsible  government. 

From  then  on  things  ran  more  smoothly,  as  far  as  exterior 
interference  was  concerned.  Internal  troubles  only  could  then 
arise,  and  by  having  in  their  own  hands  the  power  to  remedy  all 
evils,  the  people  diminished  them  considerably ;  they  were  more 
cautious  in  giving  rise  to  any  such  difficulty.  So  it  was  that 
responsible  government  further  developed  naturally ;  autonomy  was 
then  as  complete  as  it  could  be,  but  the  system  had  yet  to  be  per- 
fected. The  people  had  learned  the  secret  of  representative  govern- 
ment; but  they  still  had  a  little  to  learn  about  the  workings  of 
responsible  legislation.     Very  soon,  they  became  aware  of  the  fact 
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that  it  is  the  property  of  such  form  of  administration  to  be  under 
the  party  system;  soon  also  they  learnd  that  all  administration 
cannot  very  well  be  looked  after  by  one  governmental  body.  From 
1848,  we  can  trace  elections  by  program;  and  as  early  as  1856, 
was  municipal  government  introduced  in  the  public  administration 
machinery.  The  ramification  of  powers  which  was  thus  brought 
to  life,  was  followed  in  1867,  by  a  greater  decentralization  of 
powers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Federal  body  became  invested 
with  greater  or  at  least  more  extended  responsibilities.  The  Con- 
federation Act  marks  the  last  and  most  conclusive  step  towards 
responsible  government.  That  the  territory  was  so  vastly  increased 
we  have  to  be  thankful  to  the  Crown  that  permitted  it;  but  that 
legislatures  were  created  in  each  province  we  have  to  be  most 
grateful,  for  this  regulation  gave  the  people  most  effective  safe- 
guard of  their  rights  both  as  a  whole  country — by  the  Federal 
Government, —  and  as  particular  townships  or  counties — by  the 
Provincial  Legislature.  Even  though  the  Upper  Chamber  is  not 
yet  an  elective  body,  and  is  not  working  in  th^  best  possible  way 
we  have  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  our  actual  governmental 
machinery. 

That  this  development  of  responsible  government  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  social  development  of  the  people,  is  too  obvious 
to  be  disputed.  The  formation  of  the  people  who  began  to  have 
faith  in  the  popular  government ;  the  disinterestedness  and  activity 
of  the  members  of  the  first  Assemblies — would  that  they  were  all 
like  that,  nowadays, — the  ever  increasing  influence  of  public 
opinion  by  the  press ;  all  were  signs  of  popular  awakening  to  social 
life;  all  gave  reason  for  the  existence  of  popular  administration 
under  its  present  form;  all  had  also  a  marked  influence  on  the 
evolution  of  its  application  and  operation. 

And  if  it  were  permitted,  for  such  an  untrained  foreseeing 
faculty  as  mine,  to  anticipate  the  future  by  judging  from  the  past, 
I  would  be  led  to  say  that  Canada  will  ever  be  grateful  to  England, 
not  only  for  the  granting  of  responsible  government  as  we  now 
enjoy  it — we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  much  as  to  her, — but  also  for 
the  very  creation  of  that  political  machinery.  Our  love  for  our 
mother  country  may  not  be  so  sentimental  and  hearty  as  that  of 
the  American  Loyalist,  who  would  rather  suffer  than  disclaim 
against  Royal  despotism ;  but  our  love  is  still  strong  enough  to 
make  us  speak  of  the  ''Old  Country,"  and  to  make  us  bear  an 
attachment,  rational  but  true,  to  the  power  that  has  saved  Canada 
from  the  abominations  of  a  French  Revolution.  When  we  ponder 
over  the  wrongs  that  we  had  to  suffer  since  1760,  we  should  not  a 
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moment  forget  that  the  road  to  nationhood  which  Canada  is 
travelling  now,  started  from  the  same  point  and  at  the  same  time 
as  responsible  government.  This  is  our  reason  for  saying  with 
Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  and  with  more  certainty  than  he  did  that : 
"Canada  will  be  a  great  British  monarchy  in  connection  with  the 
British  Empire  and  under  the  British  Queen  .  .  .  recognizing  the 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  as  its  sole  and  only  head!"  That  is 
the  logical  development  of  our  responsible  government. 

L.    Ph.   Cornellier,    '13. 
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XTbe  jfactors  of  IRoman  Xiterature^ 


N  discussing  Roman  literature  and  its  development 
we  must  consider  the  factors  which  form  the  lit- 
erature of  any  nation  and  apply  them  to  Rome. 
These  factors  have  been  thus  named:  the  race 
which  produces  the  literature  and  the  land  which 
it  inhabits,  its  religion,  the  family  relation  and 
its  form  of  government  or  state. 

The  Roman  race  was  composed  of  three  branches  of  the  Aryan 
family  and  one  branch  of  the  non- Aryan  family.  In  the  south  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  were  the  Greeks,  a  non-Italic  race.  In  the 
north  were  the  Gauls,  also  non-Italic.  Near  the  Greeks  were  the 
Japygians  who  had  a  remote  but  real  relationship  to  the  Italian 
tribes, — Latin,  Umbrian,  Isabellian  Oscan, — who  occupied  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pininsula.  These  are  the  Aryan  elements  w^hich  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  Roman  race. 

The  non-Aryan  element  were  the  Etruscans,  a  people  whose 
origin  is  a  baffling  mystery  to  ethnologists.  Their  language  was 
guttural,  their  religion  gloomy  and  wild,  and  their  art  massive. 
They  were  a  nation  of  merchants,  at  one  time  dominating  all  North- 
ern Italy.  Even  when  assimilated  by  the  Romans,  they  did  not 
entirely  lose  their  native  characteristics,  and  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Roman  language  and  religion. 

When  Rome  had  spread  over  her  seven  hills,  she  began  to 
extend  her  possessions.    First  she  conquered  Latium  and  Picenum, 
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then  turned  northward,  overcoming  Etruria,  Umbria  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  next  directing  her  victorious  arms  to  the  south  she  overran 
Sicily.  Crossing  the  Mediterranean,  Africa  and  Greece  were  sub- 
dued. From  Africa  she  reached  Spain,  and  from  Greece,  Asia. 
Looking  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  Caesar  crossed  the  Alps  and 
planted  his  victorious  flag  in  Gaul  and  Britain. 

Not  content  with  conquering  all  nations,  Rome  civilized  and 
assimilated  them.  It  was  from  these  assimilated  races  that  Roman 
literature  came,  for  Rome  herself  produced  few  authors.  She  rul- 
ed, did  not  dream.  But  she  did  leave  her  indelible  stamp  on  all 
Latin  writers;  was,  in  fact,  their  source  of  information. 

Latium  produced  Cato  and  Caesar,  with  their  dry,  precise 
style, — the  style  of  men  of  action.  Etrurian  waiters  were  laborious 
and  obscure.  Such  is  the  diction  of  Tacitus.  Writers  from  South- 
ern Italy,  such  as  Horace  and  Ovid,  had  an  easy  agreeable  com- 
position, resembling  the  Greek.  Cisalpine  Gaul  produced  writers 
who  possessed  a  clear,  well-balanced,  natural,  graceful  style,  greatly 
resembling  the  modern  French.  Among  them  we  find  many  great 
names:  Catullus,  Virgil,  Titus  Livy,  and  Pliny  the  younger. 
Seneca  and  Lucan  composed  in  the  fiery  romantic  style  of  Spain. 
African  diction  was  always  extreme,  sometimes  subtle,  sometimes 
capricious,  as  evidenced  in  the  productions  of  St.  Cyprian,  St. 
Augustine  and  TertuUian. 

In  their  religion  which  came  chiefly  from  the  Etruscans,  the 
Romans  did  not  regard  their  gods  as  beings  perfectly  beautiful,  as 
did  the  Greeks.  But  they  looked  upon  them  merely  as  parties  to 
a  business  transaction.  The  man  wished  a  favor  of  a  god ;  he  paid 
a  certain  price,  and  waited  for  the  deity  to  fulfill  his  part.  No 
emotion  was  indulged  in.  For  this  reason  the  gods  personally  were 
very  vague  and  ill-defined,  but  their  powers  and  duties  were  accur- 
ately determined.  This  religion  was  practical,  not  only  in  its 
spirit,  but  also  in  the  moral  effects  aimed  at.  For  the  gods  de- 
manded of  men  duties  upon  whose  fulfillment  the  stability  of  the 
home  and  state  depended.  This  sordid  view  of  religion  and  the 
national  lack  of  imagination  prevented  the  creation  of  a  mythology 
such  as  the  Greek,  and  thus  left  no  material  for  poets  to  work 
upon. 

The  underlying  caution  and  conservatism  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter manifests  itself  conspicuously  in  the  Roman  family  organi- 
zation. Nowhere  except,  perhaps,  in  Egypt  do  we  find  the  venera- 
tion of  ancestors  carried  to  such  a  pitch.  The  mos  ma  jorum  was 
the  first  law  of  the  land.    All  authority  was  vested  in  the  father  as 
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head  of  the  family,  who  ruled  his  children  with  a  rod  of  iron,  as 
his  father  had  ruled  him.  Good  effects  attended  this  reverence  of 
forefathers.  It  gave  a  certain  patrician  grandeur  and  stability  to 
the  literature.  It  encouraged  the  writing  of  history,  archaeology, 
and  grammar.  Its  evil  effects  were  that  it  discouraged  any  change 
either  in  diction,  material  or  in  the  coinage  of  new  words,  and 
that  the  style  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  monotony  or  stiffness. 

The  Roman  family  was  a  prototype  of  the  state.  The  keynote 
of  the  body  politic  was  unity,  coupled  with  strict  personal  sub- 
ordination. Individual  effort  was  not  encouraged  except  in  so  far 
as  it  gave  strength  to  the  state.  In  a  society  so  well  disciplined, 
flights  of  fancy  could  find  no  place.  Poetry  was  admitted  on  con- 
dition that  it  be  neither  too  bizarre  nor  emotional,  that  it  became 
as  reasonable  as  prose.  This  repression  of  the  individual  had  two 
effects.  One  was  to  give  a  certain  sameness  and  coldness  to  all 
writers.  The  other  was  to  give  the  classic  qualities  of  balance, 
good  sense  and  prudence,  and  to  forbid  all  excess,  into  which  the 
Greeks  often  fell.  In  consequence  we  find  more  sense  in  Horace 
than  in  Pindar,  and  less  buffoonery  in  Plautus  than  in  Aristo- 
phanes. 

There  is  a  saying  that  the  soul  of  a  people  is  reflected  in  their 
language,  and  nowhere  could  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  truth 
than  in  the  Romans.  They  were  a  nation  of  rulers ;  Latin  says 
much  in  few  words.  They  were  practical ;  Latin  drops  the  article, 
the  middle  voice,  and  uses  the  pronoun  very  little.  They  were 
democrats;  Latin  was  adapted  to  oratory  being  sonorous  and  sol- 
emn. They  were  conservative;  we  find  few  new-coined  words  or 
forms. 

From  these  few  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  Roman  literature 
must  of  necessity  have  been  made  only  with  great  effort.  And 
that  its  good  qualities  and  defects  both  spring  from  the  same 
causfs. 

DoRNEY  Adams,  '15. 
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H  Ibunbreb  l^eavs  jfront  Bow. 


A  hundred  years  from  now,  old  pal, 

The  earth  shall  still  spin  on ; 
The  U.  of  0  will  greater  grow. 

While  you  and  I  are  gone. 
Others  will  then  look  up  to  it, 

Others  to  it  will  bow, 
And  through  its  halls  our  ghosts  will  flit, 

A  hundred  years  from  now. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  old  pal, 

These  walls  did  not  exist; 
The  present  seemed  but  then  a  dream, 

A  shadow  in  the  mist. 
The  one  who  laid  the  corner  stone, — 

A  goodly  man  I  vow, — 
We  will  have  joined  him  in  the  dust, 

A  hundred  years  from  now. 

A  hundred  years  from  now,  old  pal, 

New  faces  will  be  here; 
The  books  we  hate,  then  out  of  date, 

Our  teachers  gone,  I  fear. 
And  will  these  students  be  like  us  ? 

Will  their  heads  to  us  bow? 
I  wonder  if  they'll  know  of  us, 

A  hundred  years  from  now. 

Theodore  J.  Kelly,  '14. 
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Xife  is  a  Struggle. 


"Life  is  a  struggle."  Few  of  us  will  challenge  this  pithj 
sentence  of  Seneca.  The  statement  is  a  truism  to-day  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  ancient  dramatist  did  not  expect  his  words  to 
surprise  the  audiences  of  his  day  but,  rather,  to  crystallize,  in  one 
short,  crisp  line,  an  idea  which  many  of  them  had  entertained  al- 
ready. Seneca's  were  not  such  halcyon  days  that  life  was  but  one 
long,  sweet  dream.  Indeed,  a  perusal  of  history  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  nations  of  ancient  days  led  quite  a  strenuous  life, 
a  life  marked  more  by  its  vigorous  action  than  by  the  feverish 
activity  which  characterizes  the  present  age. 

With  such  a  self-evident  statement  for  its  theme  this  essay 
must  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  narrative  or  description  than 
of  an  argument.  To  be  impressed  with  the  truth  of  Seneca's  words 
we  need  only  look  about  us:  behold  the  poor,  observe  the  rich,  the 
young  and  the  old,  each  plays  a  part  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Their  roles  appear  different  on  the  surface  but  in  the  analysis  the 
principle,  the  motive  impelling  each  and  every  one  of  them,  is  the 
same, — the  love  of  life.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture ;  the  essential  union  of  soul  and  body  is  a  thing  to  contend 
for  and  to  contend  for,  should  the  occasion  demand,  with  all  the 
energies  of  our  corporal  and  mental  being.  (Let  me  remind  the 
reader  that  this  essay  considers  only  the  life  of  this  world ;  the 
life  in  the  next  will  be  either  one  of  eternal  bliss  or  of  suffering 
without  end.  There  will  be  no  struggling  after  death.)  We  all 
enter  into  the  contest  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

Viewed  from  a  distance  this  life  would  seem  to  be  a  cruel  and 
reckless  scramble  after  happiness.  I  remember  having  read  of  a 
vision  with  which  some  ancient  seer  was  once  favoured.  He  beheld 
a  long  bridge  of  only  one  span.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
"Bridge  of  Life."  The  nearer  extremity  of  the  structure  rested 
upon  one  side  of  a  gloomy  valley.  The  farther  extremity  was  lost 
in  a  brilliant  cloud.  Between  the  two  hung  a  single  span.  Over 
this  bridge  all  the  people  of  this  earth  were  striving  to  proceed. 
Now,  it  seemed  that  the  planking  of  the  bridge  was  faulty,  here  and 
there  were  treacherous  openings.  As  the  struggling  masses  ad- 
vanced towards  the  radiant  cloud  many  of  them  missed  their  foot- 
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ing  and  fell  through  the  openings  in  the  bridge  down  into  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  others  struggled 
on,  unmindful  of  the  fate  which  might  easily  have  been  theirs. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  their  neigh- 
bors, or,  at  least,  of  their  neighbor's  rights,  and  struggled  past  or 
over  them  as  the  occasion  served.  Yet,  here  and  there  a  helping 
hand  saved  some  poor  fellow  from  his  doom. 

How  similar  to  this  is  the  struggle  of  life!  Here  we  have 
suggested  the  three  principal  types  which  we  meet  with  in  life — 
the  egoist,  the  unfortunate  and  the  charitable.  If  we  embody  in 
the  cloud  the  various  forms  of  happiness  which  mortals  j3ursue  the 
figure  is  about  complete.  As  we  look  about  us  how  many  do  we 
not  see  whose  sole  care  is  self  or,  at  most,  their  own  family?  The 
egoist  is  found  in  every  w^alk  of  life.  Self-agrandizement  is  his 
theme.  For  the  extreme  egoist  the  first  law  of  nature  becomes  the 
only  law  of  nature  and  self-preservation  is  interpreted  as  any  and 
all  worldly  advantages.  Probably  history  can  furnish  no  more 
striking  example  of  this  type  than  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Look  how  Europe  became  a  battle-field!  What  thousands,  aye, 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  slaughtered  for  the  personal  agrandize- 
ment  of  this  one  man!  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  once  boasted  that 
the  slaughter  of  one  million  men  was  as  nothing  to  him  provided 
it  brought  him  victory.  We  have  our  Napoleons  to-day  in  com- 
merce and  in  industry,  outwardly  more  moderate  than  their  proto- 
type but,  perhaps,  in  reality  just  as  severe  owing  to  their  insidious 
control  of  capital  and  labor.  I  have  heard  that  the  managers  of 
certain  steel  mills  in  the  United  States  use  their  men  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  that  it  is  cheaper  to  work  them  hard  until  worn 
out  and  then  to  replace  them  by  immigrants,  who  will  accept  star- 
vation wages,  than  to  pay  their  men  better  and  grant  them  shorter 
hours. 

It  is  such  egoists  and  utilitarians  as  these  who  render  so  keen 
and  so  bitter  the  struggle  of  life.  Nor  are  they  themselves  exempt. 
They  envy  their  equals  and  their  superiors  and  plot  against  them. 
They  must  often  engage  in  bitter  strife  with  their  men.  Then,  too, 
they  always  fear  for  the  security  of  their  position.  This  last  indeed, 
might  result  from  a  guilty  conscience  for  they  are  the  direct  cause 
of  much  of  the  misery  of  this  world.  Most  of  their  employees  can 
be  classed  among  the  unfortunates  mentioned  above, — they  are 
those  who  fall  prematurely  through  the  bridge  of  life  or  who  slowly 
and  painfully  struggle  on  towards  happiness  but  seldom  attain  it. 
Their  life  is  a  struggle  indeed.     They  must  fight  for  a  bare  exist- 
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ence  and  at  times  they  are  deprived  even  of  that.  Among  the  un- 
fortunates we  find  those  who  must  contend  against  poverty,  others 
whose  foe  is  intemperance,  still  others  who  are  hindered,  by  disease 
or  by  physical  deficiency,  from  entering  the  struggle  with  that  en- 
thusiasm or  energy  which  it  demands.  They  struggle  on,  some 
bravely,  many  with  little  heart  in  the  fight.  While,  undoubtedly, 
there  is  more  of  pathos  in  the  struggle  of  the  poor,  yet  those  of  the 
rich  who  ma}^  ascribe  to  any  of  the  last  three  classes  of  unfortunates 
enumerated  above,  though  their  physical  discomforts  may  be 
lessened  by  wealth,  still  they  frequently  suffer  mentally  with  an 
intensity  which  no  uneducated  mind  could  experience. 

The  presence  of  the  unfortunates  in  our  midst  calls  for  charity. 
The  helping  hand  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  this 
world.  The  charitable  enter  the  struggle  of  life  not  for  their  own 
sake  alone  but  with  some  thought  and  consideration  for  their  fellow- 
beings.  The  ranks  of  the  charitable  are  recruited  from  the  rich 
and  from  the  poor,  but,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  latter.  Wealth 
tends  to  harden  a  man's  heart  and  it  lifts  him  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  unfortunate.  More  charity  is  found  among  the  poor,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  more  occasion  for  charity  is  found  among 
them.  The  charitable  appreciate  the  great  weight  of  the  burden 
of  life  yet  they  cheerfully  and  unhesitatingly  assume  that  portion 
of  it  which  others,  less  fortunate,  are  unable  to  support.  By  their 
timel}^  aid  many  are  saved  from  their  doom. 

In  all  the  struggle  of  life  the  charitable  man  is  the  most  happy. 
He  has  in  him  that  pleasurable  satisfaction  which  comes  of  a  good 
deed  well  done.  He  has  the  blessings  of  his  charges  ringing  in  his 
ears.  His  charity  may  even  be  rewarded  directly  from  Heaven.  The 
charitable  man  alone  of  all  those  entered  in  the  struggle  of  life 
heeds  the  admonition  of  that  old  adage  :  ' '  Nemo  sibi  vivit. ' ' 

A.  George  McHugh,   '13. 
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Socialism. 


HERE  is  no  need  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  position  which  Social- 
ism holds  in  the  political  and  social  world.  For  the 
past  twenty-five  years  and  particularly  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  this  doctrine  based 
as  it  is  upon  false  principles,  has  been  making  a  rapid  and 
steady  progress — and  today  we  find  it  a  great  power,  a  power 
which,  if  given  unlimited  sway,  would  destroy  the  existing  natural 
order — religion,  the  family,  the  state,  and  in  the  end  strive  to 
change  the  very  nature  of  the  individual  himself. 

Socialists  claim  as  their  primary  object  the  abolition  of  all 
classes  and  class  privileges.  They  direct  their  attack  upon  the 
cai)italist  and  the  wealthy  land-owner,  and  when  successful  in  ex- 
propriating all  wealth  and  estates  for  the  state,  they  claim  that 
the  millenium  will  have  been  reached.  While  the  laboring  classes 
will  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  under  the  Social  regime,  still  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Socialist  party  in  the 
United  States,  Socialism  does  not  mean  the  substitution  of  the  rule 
of  the  rich  by  the  rule  of  the  poor.  ''In  this  battle  for  freedom, 
the  Socialist  party  does  not  strive  to  substitute  working  class  rule 
for  capitalist  class  rule,  but  by  working  class  victory  to  free  all 
humanity  from  class  rule  and  to  realize  the  national  brotherhood 
of  man. ' '  Now  let  us  read  between  the  lines  and  understand  what 
the  above  quotation  really  means. 

All  men  admit  that  great  crimes  have  been  committed  upon 
labor  by  capital,  and  that  even  in  this  enlightened  age  of  ours 
gross  injustices  are  being  perpetrated  against  the  working  classes 
in  every  civilized  country.  And  it  is  to  punish  the  crimes  and 
remedy  the  defects  and  abuses  of  this  misrule  of  the  wealthy  class 
that  Socialism  aims — but  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease.  In 
order  to  realize  their  ambitions,  Socialists  agitate  for  collective 
ownership  and  state  management  of  industries,  land,  capital,  pro- 
duction and  transportation.  They  would  abolish  all  private  own- 
ership of  property  except  in  things  actually  used  by  the  individual 
and  last,  but  greatest  in  importance,  Socialism  would  do  away  with 
all  religion ;  because  as  Leo  the  Thirteenth  clearly  demonstrates  in 
his  encyclical  "Rerum  Novarum,"  religion  is  the  most  powerful 
means  of  "drawing  rich  and  poor  together,  by  reminding  each 
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class  of  its  duties  to  the  other,  and  especially  of  the  duties  of  jus- 
tice," and  because  religion  stands  for  authority,  two  principles 
wliich  Socialism  does  not  recognize.  Such  is  the  Utopia  deprived 
of  its  frills  and  ornaments — but  these  drastic  measures  repose  upon 
or  include  principles  which  will  not  bear  examination. 

In  the  Socialistic  state  all  men  will  be  considered  equal  and 
being  equal  each  man  will  have  an  equal  right  to  the  productions 
of  the  earth.  It  is  all  well  and  fine  to  assert  that  all  men  are  equal 
but  every  reasonable  man  knows  in  his  inmost  heart,  that  men 
are  not  equal — that  men  have  not  equal  rights  to  all  things,  and 
as  Mallock  says — ''that  out  of  unequal  men  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  society  of  equals."  Men  may  be  considered 
equal  in  two  respects — a^  animals  of  the  same  species — and  as 
rational  beings  possessing  a  body  and  a  soul — the  soul  of  each  man 
of  equal  value  in  the  sight  of  its  Creator.  But  in  every  other  re- 
spect men  are  unequal — consider  first  their  physique.  There  are 
small  men  and  large  men,  tall  and  short,  strong  and  weak.  Some 
are  capable  of  accomplishing  a  prodigious  amount  of  work,  others 
can  do  but  very  little.  Is  it  not  just  that  he  who  does  a  great 
amount  of  work,  should  be  more  highly  recompensed  than  he  who 
does  little?  Intellectually  men  are  unequal.  Numbers  have  been 
lavishly  endowed  with  talents  and  have  propensities  for  certain 
kinds  of  mental  labour.  We  have  literary  men,  poets,  dramatists 
and  authors.  We  have  scientific  men,  we  have  mechanics.  The 
works  and  inventions  of  some  are  more  meritorious  than  those  of 
others,  and  as  such,  should  be  rewarded  accordingly.  But  my 
socialist  friend  would  not  only  place  these  individuals  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  meanest  laborer,  but  even  mete  out  to  them,  an 
equal  recompense.  Is  it  human  nature  so  created,  that  men  will 
utter  humble  ' '  fiats ' '  to  such  proceedings  ? 

What  stand  does  the  Socialistic  state  take  in  regard  to 
private  ownership  of  property?  We  may  state  three  aspects  of 
the  question:  "Partage  Universel,"  according  to  the  French 
Revolution;  the  state  would  take  to  itself  all  property,  redivide  it 
equally  and  then  respect  the  right  of  private  property;  another 
school  would  divide  equally  but  still  own  the  property,  the  division 
being  for  work  and  resources  only ;  and  finally,  the  universal  cor- 
poration system,  all  work  without  any  specification  whatever,  all 
would  be  for  the  state.  Now  both  by  natural  and  divine  law,  a 
man  has  a  legitimate  right  to  own  land.  Christianity  teaches  it; 
man's  natural  inclinations  demand  it,  and  the  welfare  of  society 
and  the  stability  of  the  state  require  it.       Why?      First,  as  St. 
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Thomas  says,  that  peace  may  exist  among  men.  The  earth  is  not 
everywhere  of  equal  fertility  nor  is  it  everywhere  equally  easy 
to  work  it.  If  the  land  in  a  state  were  to  be  equally  divided  as  to 
quantity  among  individuals,  a  few  would  be  satisfied,  a  great 
number  discontented  and  ceaseless  wrangling  and  bitter  quarrelling 
would  result.  The  state  would  be  blamed  and  the  dissatisfied  ele- 
ment would  have  recourse  to  the  law.  Even  as  matters  now  stand, 
continual  litigation  is  going  on  in  the  courts — brother  against 
brother,  relative  against  relative,  neighbor  against  neighbor,  over 
land  unequally  divided  by  heritage,  succession  or  purchase.  And 
if  such  a  state  of  affairs  exist  between  members  of  the  same 
family,  of  the  same  community,  of  the  same  township,  how  can 
we  expect  the  citizens  of  a  w^hole  state  to  live  in  a  peaceful  and 
brotherly  fashion  under  any  one  of  the  three  above  named 
systems.  Life  would  assuredly  become  a  burden,  men  would  live 
as  ''cast  and  dogs/'  and  the  virtue  of  charity  embodied  in  the 
words — "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  would  be  unknown.  It 
is  true  these  abuses  and  defects  are  met  with  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  regime  of  private  ownership  of  land  but  they  are  not 
universal  as  would  surely  be  the  case  under  Socialistic  principles, 
which  directly  involve  the  causes  of  discontent,  and  lack  of  har- 
mony. Private  ownership  tends  to  create  peace  and  goodwill 
among  men  and  to  aid  them  to  overcome  their  propensities  to 
evil. 

Second,  both  by  natural  and  divine  law  a  man  has  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  own  land,  in  order  to  assure  a  sane  administration 
of  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  and  a  wise  regulation  in  their 
production.  If  a  farmer  owns  a  piece  of  land,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
grow  what  he  wishes  upon  it.  He  first  satisfies  his  own  needs  and 
tastes,  then  having  informed  himself  of  the  farm  products  which 
are  in  the  greatest  demand  upon  the  market,  he  sows  and  plants 
so  as  to  cater  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  people  as  a  whole — 
so  that,  unless  in  case  of  famine  or  some  such  other  unforeseen 
calamit}^  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  always  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand.  The  land  belongs  to  him,  and  his  personal, 
as  well  as  his  material  interests,  demand  that  he  take  the  best 
of  care  of  it.  He  knows  what  it  will  best  grow,  the  seeds  best 
adapted  to  the  soil.  There  will  be  no  superabundance  of  any 
one  product,  nor  will  there  be  lack  of  another.  But  under  the 
system  of  collective  ownership,  now  most  prevalent  among  Social- 
ists, the  State  retains  the  authority  over  the  land  and  may  com- 
mand what  should   be  grown,  and  how  much.    The  nature  of  the 
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soil  will  not  be  considered,  nor  the  aptitude  a  man  has  for  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  farming.  As  a  natural  consequence  there  will  be 
too  much  of  one  thing,  not  enough  of  another,  and  the  quality 
will  in  general  be  of  a  very  low  standard.  Initiative  will  be  sup- 
pressed, and  men  will  become  restless  since  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  the  soil  according  to  their  better  and  surer 
judgment. 

Third,  man  has  a  legitimate  right  to  own  property  both  by 
natural  and  divine  law,  in  order  that  abundant  and  excellent 
harvests  may  be  yielded  by  the  soil.  Natural  pride  and  that 
sterling  quality  thrift  demand  that  a  man  should  respect  the 
land  he  owns.  He  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  most  possible 
without  impairing  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  he  will  also  strive  to 
improve  its  productiveness,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  harvests. 
He  will  make  all  sorts  of  costly  improvements,  such  as  drains, 
ditches,  bridges,  fences,  barns,  etc.,  to  realize  his  idea  of  an  al- 
most perfect  farm.  Now  if  he  is  uncertain  as  to  the  length  of 
time  of  his  possession,  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  his  occupying 
some  other  land  in  the  very  near  future,  and  of  some  stranger 
occupying  his,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  so  solicitous 
about  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  as  far  as  quality  is  concern- 
ed, nor  whether  it  is  well  drained,  well  fenced,  etc.  Why  should 
he  work  and  sweat,  when  someone  else  will  reap  the  benefits, 
who  has  no  right  to  them?  He  would  endeavour  to  draw  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  earth  and  so  to  exhaust  it,  that  it  would 
become  barren,  and  the  farms  would  fall  into  ruin.  Where  then 
would  be  the  wealth  of  the  nation?  Upon  what  would  its  people 
live?  Certain  socialists,  have  understood  such  arguments  and 
in  place  of  collective  ownership,  they  advocate  a  system  of  per- 
petual farming  by  which  the  occupant  would  own  the  land  in 
all  respects  but  two  —  the  state  would  hold  the  deed,  and  the 
surplus  production  would  be  surrendered  to  it.  But  has  not  this 
system  been  tried  in  Ireland,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  say  forced  upon  the  native  Irish,  and  how  did  it  suc- 
ceed? Thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  wheat  land  have  been 
converted  into  pasture  land,  the  farms  are  small,  and  to  within 
a  few  years  ago,  the  houses  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and 
no  improvements  whatever,  in  the  form  of  ditches,  fences,  etc. 
Many  other  reasons  could  be  adduced  from  history,  custom,  un- 
written law,  but  the  three  arguments  already  enlarged  upon 
readily  answer  the  purpose.  I  have  dealt  with  private  ownership 
of  farm   land   because   farming   is  carried   on   so   extensively   in 
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our  country,  but  arguments  along  the  same  lines  may  be  brought 
forth  for  the  justification  of  private  ownership  of  property  in 
village,  town  or  city. 

Under  State  ownership  in  the  Socialistic  State,  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  would  be  greatly  curtailed,  in  fact  he  would  not 
be  free  at  all,  in  the  sense  understood  by  us.  The  State  would 
dictate  to  him  what  work  he  must  perform,  what  house  he  must 
occupy,  the  food  he  must  eat,  the  clothes  he  must  wear,  where  he 
should  go, — indeed  every  action  is  subordinate  to  the  will  of  the 
State.  Hillaire  Belloc  in  ''An  Examination  of  Socialism"  clearly 
illustrates  this  when  he  represents  the  state  as  an  individual  who 
owns,  operates,  and  controls  all  industries,  retail  stores,  railroads, 
amusements,  etc.  The  poor  workman  has  no  choice  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  both  during  and  after  working  hours,  for  no  matter  in 
which  direction  he  may  turn  his  footsteps,  he  finds  himself  con- 
fronted with  the  holdings  of  the  same  individual.  If  he  wishes 
to  make  a  purchase,  he  may  do  so  if  this  individual,  the  state,  so 
desires.  He  must  travel  on  State  cars  if  the  State  permits  him 
to  travel,  he  must  amuse  and  recreate  himself  as  the  State  sees 
fit.  What  a  mockery  freedom  would  be  under  such  conditions ! 
How  happy  the  citizens  would  be !  The  system  of  Land-Lordism 
has  defects  somwhat  of  a  similar  nature — it  has  its  good  qualities 
as  well — but  surely  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  plan  advocated 
by  the  Socialist. 

Socialism  claims  to  be  the  friend  of  the  poor,  of  the  labourer 
and  no  other  of  its  teachings  gain  more  recruits  to  serve  under 
the  red  fiag.  Karl  Marx,  known  as  the  father  of  modern  Socialism, 
taught  that  as  labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  the  laboring  man 
is  entitled  to  all  the  reward.  Expound  this  doctrine  in  flowery 
language  to  uneducated  factory  hands,  and  in  one  short  half  hour, 
the  ranks  of  the  Socialists  will  be  augmented  by  hundreds  of  con- 
verts. The  preacher  rails  at  the  capitalist  who  appropriates  the 
surplus  value  for  his  own  special  advantage,  he  rails  at  the  sup- 
posed injustices  of  moneyed  men  in  general  and  instils  into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  that  by  being  paid  mere-wages,  they  are 
being  robbed  and  deprived  of  wealth  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
them.  He  does  not  consider  the  years  the  capitalist  has  spent  in 
school,  college  or  university  in  acquiring  an  education;  nor  the 
serious  study  he  has  given  to  financial  and  industrial  questions. 
He  does  not  consider  the  chance  the  capitalist  has  taken — for 
chance  is  an  important  element  in  an  uncertain  world,  in  investing 
his  money  in  the  manufacturing  concern,  railroad,  or  whatever  it 
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may  be  he  does  not  realize  that  the  shareholders  are  entitled  to  a 
substantial  profit ;  he  does  not  understand  that  a  reserve  must  be 
set  aside  for  improvements,  repairs,  insurance,  etc.  But  what  would 
the  Socialistic  State,  owning  all  the  means  of  production,  do  with 
this  surplus  wealth?  We  would  imagine  the  poor  laborer  would 
be  given  his  just  earnings — the  entire  wealth  produced  by  his 
labor.  Not  so,  for  the  State  would  expropriate  this  surplus  value 
and  employ  it  for  ' '  the  advancement  of  all. "  It  is  upon  this  point 
that  Socialism  contradicts  itself.  It  claims  the  right  of  the  work- 
man to  the  entire  wealth  he  produces,  yet  it  pay  him  a  wage  and 
the  surplus  must  go  to  the  State.  However  the  laborer  has  not  a 
just  claim  to  the  entire  wealth  he  produces.  What  are  the  duties 
of  man's  life? — of  course  I  mean  an  ordinary  man.  To  provide 
for  himself  and  his  family ;  to  provide  against  old  age,  sickness 
and  accident;  to  increase  his  knowledge;  to  pay  homage  to  his 
Creator,  and  to  raise  and  train  his  family  as  moral  men  and 
women.  Now  if  the  wages  of  an  individual  are  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  perform  these  duties,  no  injustice  is  committed;  and  if  we 
glance  over  the  world  of  labor  we  find  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  working  man  is  amply  recompensed  for  his  toil. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  poverty  and  suffering  is  caused  by 
the  individuals  themselves.  Still  in  the  face  of  this  my  Socialist 
friend  declares — ' '  all  wage  labor  to  be  essentially  unjust  even  with 
high  pay;  and  that  the  system  must  inevitably  lead  to  poor  pay 
and  longer  hours,  not  as  an  abuse  of  the  system,  but  as  its  natural 
outcome. ' ' 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question, 
for  it  directly  concerns  the  State.  Socialism  claims  that  '4t  is  not 
concerned  with  matters  of  religious  belief."  To  my  mind  this 
statement  is  ambiguous,  concocted  to  entrap  the  innocent.  It  may 
mean  that  Socialism  does  not  interfere  with  the  present  form  of 
religious  worship — Christianity,  or  it  may  mean  that  Socialism  will 
not  tolerate  any  religion.  The  first  interpretation  is  false  in  that 
it  is  the  wrong  one,  and  it  is  false  in  that  the  principles  of  Social- 
ism are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  second  is  true,  and  proofs  are  many.  We  have  the  actions  of 
the  Socialist  party  in  France  and  Germany,  where  it  is  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Christianity.  When  the  bills  for  the  despoliation  of  the 
Church  and  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  was  introduced  in 
the  French  Parliament  by  a  Masonic  Government,  tliey  found 
staunch  supporters  in  the  Socialist  representatives;  and  when  the 
ballot  was  taken,  they  voted  in  favor  of  robbery  and  inhumanity. 
Vivianni  has  this  to  say  of  his  beloved  party — "We  have  success- 
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fully  carried  on  the  cause  of  irreligion  and  extinguished  the  lights 
of  heaven,  which  shall  be  lit  no  more. ' '  I  will  quote  the  w^ords  of 
a  few  other  leaders  in  Socialism,  who  are  avowed  atheists  and  free- 
thinkers. Bebel: — ''We  aim  in  the  domain  of  economics  at  Re- 
publicianism ;  in  the  domain  of  economy  at  Socialism;  and  in  the 
domain  of  what  today  is  called  religion,  at  atheism."  Karl  Marx 
— "The  basic  principle  of  Socialism  is  the  materialistic  conception 
of  history,  a  profession  of  evolution  which  leaves  no  room  for  even 
the  Creator.  Religion  is  an  absurd  popular  sentiment,  the  opium 
of  the  people."  The  English  Socialists,  Blatehford,  Black  and 
the  rest,  declare  that  ''The  God  of  the  Bible  is  a  cruel  and  savage 
monster."  Debs,  in  the  United  States,  refers  to  Christ,  as  "the 
tramp  of  Galilee."  I  have  a  host  of  others  before  me,  all  in  the 
same  strain,  but  the  above  suffice  to  persuade  even  the  most  liberal 
minded  that  Socialism  is  concerned  with  this  world  only. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  system  of  Socialism  is 
essentially  of  an  economic  and  political  nature,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  mentality  of  the  mentality  of  the  principal  de- 
fenders of  this  theory  and  the  mode  of  procedure  followed  by 
them  in  inculcating  their  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  show 
the  connection  between  Religion  and  Socialism,  which  though  not 
essential,  is  nevertheless,  a  fact ;  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  demon- 
strate that  the  economic  revolution  which  they  wish  to  bring  about, 
would  be  made  at  the  expense  of  Religion. 

Picture,  in  your  mind,  a  state  without  religion.  Religion,  by 
religion  I  mean  Christianity,  tends  to  bring  forth  all  that  is  good 
and  noble  in  man.  It  teaches  him  that  true  happiness  does  not 
exist  in  the  possession  of  material  things,  but  that  there  is  a  here- 
after, a  place  called  Paradise,  wherein  he  weary  but  faithful  soul 
will  find  the  Supreme  Good.  It  exhorts  him  to  live  a  moral  and 
honest  life,  to  regard  every  fellow-being  as  a  brother,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  it  teaches  to  respect  authority,  to  be  a  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  citizen.  Extinguish  this  powerful  influence  for 
good  and  the  baser  nature  of  man  will  reveal  itself.  He  will  have 
no  Heaven  to  strive  for,  no  reward  for  good  works;  laws  will  be 
considered  as  tyrannous,  authority  as  an  usurpation  of  individual 
right.  What  a  chaos  will  result!  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  our 
imagination.  No,  the  state  cannot  exist  without  religion.  An 
eminent  student  of  Sociology  sums  up  the  question  in  the  form 
of  a  syllogism — "Whatever  can  be  shown  to  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  development  of  a  not  yet  fully  developed  organism,  must 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  its  further  progress;  but  religion  can 
be  shown  to  occupy  this  position  in  regard  to  society;  therefore 
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religion  must  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  further  progress  of 
society."  You  will  admit  the  major.  Incontestable  proofs  for 
the  minor  are  to  be  found  in  history,  therefore  the  conclusion  is 
true. 

When  confronted  with  irrefutable  arguments  the  Socialist 
will  hedge,  and  say — "Let  us  have  Socialism  in  practice  and  we 
will  show  the  world,  that  our  idea  of  a  State  is  not  a  Utopia." 
It  is  true  we  have  had  no  Socialistic  State  as  yet  but  we  have  had 
Socialistic  Municipal  Councils — that  of  Milwaukee  for  instance. 
David  Goldstein,  a  convert  to  Catholicism  from  the  Jewish  faith, 
as  well  as  one  time  socialist,  during  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  in  Norwich  a  short  time  ago,  said,  that  under 
the  Social  regime,  the  first  winter  saw  the  greatest  number  of  un- 
emploj^ed  in  the  history  of  the  city.  More  money  was  raised  by 
taxes  than  by  any  previous  council,  the  civil  service  laws  were  dis- 
regarded, and  when  finally  the  party  was  ousted  from  power  two 
remembrances  were  left  behind — a  public  comfort  station  which 
had  cost  $13,000,  and  a  sadder  but  wiser  people. 

It  is  clear  that  in  theory  and  practice,  Socialism  is  a  failure. 
Its  leaders  are  invariably  pessimists  who  see  nothing  but  dark  ruin 
staring  the  world  in  the  face.  They  pretend  to  befriend  the 
laborer,  whereas  in  reality  they  would  deprive  him  of  all  that  he 
holds  dear — family,  private  property  and  freedom.  They  would 
reorganize  society  by  doing  away  with  foundations  which  have 
weathered  the  storms  of  centuries,  and  replace  them  with  the  sand 
and  chalk  of  modern  materialistic  thought. 

J.  A.  Tallon,  '14. 


TOMORROW. 

"Tomorrow,"  he  promised  his  conscience,  "tomorrow  I  mean  to 

be  good; 
Tomorrow  I  '11  think  as  I  ought  to ;  tomorrow  I  '11  do  as  I  should ; 
Tomorrow  I'll  conquer  the  habits  that  hold  me  from  heaven  away." 
But  ever  his  conscience  repeated  one  word,  and  one  only,  ' '  Today. ' ' 
Tomorrow,  tomorrow,  tomorrow,  thus  day  after  day  it  went  on : 
Tomorrow,  tomorrow,  tomorrow — till  youth,  like  a  vision,  was  gone ; 
Till  age  and  his  passions  had  written  the  message  of  fate  on  his 

brow. 
And  forth  from  the  shadows  came  Death,  with  the  pitiless  syllable, 

"Now." 

Denis   A.    McCarthy. 
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Colonies:  Hnctent  anb  fIDobem. 


(Continued.) 

Imperial  Rome  now  claims  our  attention.  Beginning  with  a 
feeble  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  she  gradually  by  conquest 
and  conciliation  obtained  the  leadership  over  the  several  races  in 
the  peninsula  of  Italy.  After  destroying  Carthage  she  paused 
not  in  her  career  of  conquest,  till  at  the  Christian  era  she  had  not 
only  the  Mediterranean  lands  but  the  whole  known  would  at  her 
feet. 

As  fast  as  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  they  estab- 
lished colonies  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  their  power.  These 
colonies  were  in  fact  other  Romes.  Their  members  retained  all 
rights  of  citizenship  including  that  of  voting  and  holding  offices. 
To  the  conquered  a  certain  liberty  was  allowed  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  but  they  were  not  considered  as  Roman 
citizens  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  In  the  second  century  after 
Christ  all  Roman  subjects  enjoyed  under  the  admirable  municipal 
system  developed  by  the  Mother  City,  a  sort  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  a  vast  military  camp  whose  conquests 
were  held  together  by  the  ability  of  a  militant  race  and  the  safety 
her  subjects  felt  under  the  Roman  eagle.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
grand  colonial  power  for  the  great  legacy  of  our  Christian  faith, 
for  the  moulding  of  so  many  great  races  to  law  and  order  under 
Roman  rule  opened  up  the  way  for  the  universal  spread  of 
Christianity. 

For  nearly  ten  centuries  Rome  had  wielded  her  sceptre  when 
barbarous  nations  of  the  north  came  upon  the  field  to  dispute  her 
right.  Her  imperial  splendor  comes  to  an  end  with  the  third 
century  A.  D. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  no  new  colonies  were 
established  till  Genoa  and  Venice  becoming  powerful  states  plant- 
ed settlements  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  in  Candia,  and  on  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  for  the  promotion  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce. These  possessions  remained  dependent  on  their  Mother 
Cities. 
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When  Vasco  da  Gama  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Portuguese,  following  this  route,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  gain 
and  commerce  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil.  This  last 
declared  its  independence  in  1822.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  an- 
nexation of  Portugal  to  Spain,  most  of  her  colonies  became  Spanish 
possessions.  The  Portuguese  colonies  were  dependencies  of  their 
Mother  Country. 

Spain's  era  of  colonization  began  with  the  discovery  of  Am- 
erica in  1492,  w^hen  on  the  Island  of  Haiti  was  established  a  colony 
by  Columbus.  Soon  Spain  owned  almost  all  South  America,  West 
Indies,  and  Philippine  Islands.  Enriched  by  these  countries  she 
became  the  wealthiest  nation  of  Europe.  She  established  her 
colonies  first  to  promulgate  Christianity,  but  in  the  end  her  sub- 
jects were  so  oppressed  that  they  rebelled,  and  one  by  one  the  de- 
pendencies broke  away  from  her  government.  Spain,  once  the 
mistress  of  the  seas,  is  now  of  no  colonial  importance. 

The  supremacy  of  the  seas  now  passed  to  the  Dutch,  who  in 
1595  had  takn  most  of  Spain's  Indian  possessions.  The  discovery 
of  New  Zealand  and  surrounding  lands  is  due  to  them.  Several 
colonies  were  founded  in  South  America,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Holland's  power  was  at  its  zenith.  New 
Netherlands,  their  only  possession  in  North  America,  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1664.  The  purpose  of  the  Dutch  in  colonizing 
was  the  promotion  of  their  commerce,  and  trading  companies  had 
the  sole  government  of  their  settlements.  Holland's  importance  as 
a  naval  and  colonial  power  declined  with  her  commerce,  although 
she  retains  numerous  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Denmark,  Germnay,  Austria,  and  Sweden  never  accomplished 
anything  important  in  the  way  of  colonization.  For  commercial 
interests,  Denmark  owns  possessions  in  the  Yfest  Indies  and  has 
trading-posts  in  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

France,  under  the  policy  of  colonization  and  naval  enterprise 
introduced  by  Richelieu  and  Colbert,  began  her  colonial  career. 
She  obtained  possession  of  Canada,  Acadia,  Newfoundland  and 
minor  territories  in  the  New  World  where  settlements  were  planted 
under  such  leaders  as  Champlain  and  Cartier.  Although  seeking 
to  promote  her  commerce  the  principal  object  France  had  in  found- 
ing colonies  was  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  as 
Champlain  said,  ''To  save  one  soul  is  of  more  importance  than  to 
found  a  new  empire. ' ' 

The  French  possessions  in  the  East  too,  were  flourishing,  but 
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owing  to  the  lack  of  protection  from  the  home  government,  one  after 
another  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  countries.  In  more  recent 
times  France  has  again  come  into  colonial  importance,  and  to-day 
she  is  one  of  the  strongest  European  nations,  owning  large  posses- 
sions in  the  East,  South  America  and  Africa.  The  affairs  of  the 
French  dependencies  are  controlled  by  the  Mother  Country 
through  her  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 

Turning  to  consider  the  grandest  colonial,  commercial,  and 
naval  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  viewing  its  vast  posses- 
sions on  which  the  ' '  sun  never  sets, ' '  we  realize  the  truth  of  Kip- 
ling's  words: 

' '  Never  was  isle  so  little,  never  was  sea  so  lone, 

But  o'er  the  scud  and  the  palm  trees  an  English  flag  has  flown.'' 

The  colonial  history  of  England,  beginning  in  the  Elizabethan 
Period,  and  continuing  to  the  present  day,  admits  of  no  possible 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  nation,  past  or  present.  Her 
colonies,  planted  in  every  land,  composed  of  varied  races,  creeds, 
and  nationalities,  rejoice  in  the  fullest  freedom  and  are  united  in 
peaceful  allegiance  and  sympathetic  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  British  colonial  policy  encourages  the  colonies  to  provide 
as  far  as  possible  for  their  own  government.  The  prosperity  and 
development  of  the  colonies  are  thus  greatly  promoted  as  our  own 
fair  Canada  and  Australia  bear  witness. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies  constitute  the  British 
Empire,  comprising  one-fifth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth, 
inhabited  by  one-fourth  of  all  the  people  upon  it.  The  world's 
greatest  naval  power  faithfully  guards  the  interests  of  this 
gigantic  imperial  state.  Truly,  "Britannia  rules  the  waves"  and 
stands  for  Justice  and  Freedom  for  every  subject  of  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  King  George. 

L.   McManus. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AS  A  WILL-TRAINER. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  our  modern  educational  institutions 
cater  to  every  need  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  no  branch  of 
secular  knowledge,  no  field  of  human  endeavour,  to  which  they 
do  not  effectively  minister.  Ancient,  indeed,  is  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, brilliant  the  success  achieved.  But  man  has  another  faculty 
besides  the  intellect,  namely,  the  will,  which  is  his  motor  force,  his 
efficient  guide  in  all  that  pertains  to  practical  life.  If  the  mind 
perceives  ideals,  it  is  the  will  that  chooses  and  pursues  them. 
Hence,  if  the  college  is  to  attain  its  end,  to  produce  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship,  the  training  of  the  will,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  mind,  must  be  the  object  of  its  most  earnest  endeavour.  Indeed, 
will-training  is  really  the  more  important,  since  a  society  formed 
on  mere  intellectual  cleverness  contains  the  seeds  of  decay,  if  only 
because  it  tends  towards  undue  aristocracy,  selfishness,  and  mis- 
cellaneous injustice.  Now,  the  will  is  trained  by  moral  principles, 
and  morality  cannot  be  divorced  from  religion.  Our  colleges,  there- 
fore, should  be  permeated  with  an  atmosphere  of  religion — if  not, 
they  are  dangerous  places  for  our  young  men. 
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Among  the  many  numbers  which  have  reached  our  sanctum 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  spring  number  of  St.  Thomas 
Piit'ple  and  Grey  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Being  the  initial 
number  to  grace  our  table  since  it  has  changed  its  name  from  ' '  St. 
Thomas  Collegian"  to  ''St.  Thomas  Purple  and  Grey,"  its  wel- 
come is  thrice  hearty.  The  spring  edition  -of  this  publication  is 
replete  with  poems  and  essays,  and  to  our  mind  it  much  surpasses 
the  high  standard  as  a  first  class  college  magazine  w^hich  it  previous- 
ly set  when  published  under  its  name  of  ' '  Collegian. ' '  The  article 
entitled  "The  Real  Value  of  Military  Training"  is  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  author  very  ably  points  out  to  us  the 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  both  by  the  youth  and  by  the  man- 
hood of  a  nation  from  a  course  in  military  training.  The  wealth 
and  quality  of  the  several  editorials  appearing  in  this  issue  de- 
manded our  particular  attention,  as  the  information  conveyed  is 
most  valuable.  In  one  of  the  editorials,  however,  there  is  an  ap- 
preciable effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  cast  undue  reflection, 
and  to  belittle  the  national  honor  of  several  of  Europe's  foremost 
nations ;  needless  to  say  he  has  hardl}^  succeeded. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Columhiad  we  find  a  number  of 
good  poems  and  short  interesting  stories.  The  poem  entitled  ' '  Twi- 
light" is  a  real  gem,  full  of  figures  and  poetic  feeling.  Also  the 
poem  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  speaks  highly  for  the  poetical  apti- 
tudes which  the  author  possesses.  The  story,  "The  Heart  of  an 
Old  Cremona,"  is  replete  with  interest,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
original.  As  has  been  already  stated  in  several  of  our  contem- 
poraries, the  art  of  "short  story"  writing  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  in  the  different  college  papers;  such,  however, 
should  not  be  the  case,  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  short 
story  writing  are  innumerable.  The  Columhiad,  judging  from  the 
several  short  stories  contained  in  the  issue  at  hand,  has  fully  real- 
ized the  advantages  to  be  gained,  and  has  set  an  example  which  any 
university  or  college  organ  might  well  follow. 
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It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  intention  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  Argosy f  but  a  wrong  impression  must  be  corrected.  We  know 
the  ten  commandments  quite  well.  We  know  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  ten  commandments,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  exchange  editor  of  Argosy  we  wish  to  make  him  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  eighth  commandment  according  to  Roman 
Catholic  order  is  the  same  as  the  ninth  commandment  according 
to  Protestant  order.  They  mean  the  same  thing.  *'Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor."  We  will  also  ask  a 
question.  "Would  the  board  of  editors  of  Argosy  allow  such  an 
article  as  'Itinerating  in  Spain'  to  appear  in  their  publication?" 
We  think  not. 

A  SCIENCE  TOAST. 

A  health  to  a  girl  that  can  dance  like  a  dream, 

And  the  girl  that  can  pound  the  piano. 
A  health  to  the  girl  that  wi'ites  verse  by  the  ream 

Or  toys  with  high  C  in  soprano. 
To  the  girl  that  can  talk  and  the  girl  that  does  not, 

To  the  saint  and  the  sweet  little  sinner, 
But  here's  to  the  cleverest  girl  of  the  lot, 

The  girl  that  can  cook  a  good  dinner. 

— ^Change. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following: — De  Paul  Miner- 
val,  The  Laurel,  Echoes  From  the  Pines,  Patrician,  King's  College 
Record,  McGill  Daily,  The  Rainbow,  Macdonald  College  Magazine, 
University  Symposium,  Geneva  Cabinet,  McMaster  University 
Monthly,  The  Comet,  The  College  Spokesman,  Acta  Victoriana, 
The  Gateivay,  Queen's  Journal,  Stanstead  College  Magazine,  The 
Nazarene,  Academic  Herald,  The  Viatorian,  Fordham  Monthly, 
O.A,C.  Review,  The  University  Monthly. 


Hmono  tbe  ^aoasines. 

''The  Ohio  Flood"  in  The  Rosary  reviews  the  recent  flood 
which  laid  waste  the  Ohio  valley.  The  loss  of  life  and  property 
was  appalling.  In  tracing  the  cause  of  the  flood  the  writer  makes 
a  few  remarks  which,  I  think,  might  apply  as  a  warning  to  Can- 
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adians.  "For  more  than  a  hundred  years,"  the  writer  says,  "it 
had  been  the  business  of  an  intensely  energetic  people  to  denude  the 
land  of  forests,  straighten  the  streams,  drain  the  land  with  ditch 
and  tile,  wall  the  rivers  with  dykes,  and — believing  thus  to  have 
them  chained — then  brazenly  proceed  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
low-lands — their  beds  for  overflow.  In  common  with  the  practice 
of  the  people  in  other  regions  of  this  great  new  world,  the  hurrying 
mass  of  fortune-hunters  in  the  Ohio  valley,  instead  of  conforming 
their  operations,  and  building  for  permanency,  in  harmony  with 
natural  law,  and  with  a  prudent  respect  for  elemental  rights,  ignor- 
ed by  statute  and  despised  by  act  the  created,  fundamental  rights 
of  rivers.  .  .  Behold  the  penalty ! ' '  Canadians  take  heed !  Even 
at  present  Western  Ontario  suffers  slightly  from  a  similar  disregard 
of  nature 's  laws.    Preserve  the  forests ! 

The  Missionary  sketches  in  an  interesting  manner  the  con- 
version of  Henry  E.  Abbey,  a  brilliant  American  theatrical  man- 
ager of  the  last  century,  and  of  his  son.  The  method  followed  in 
the  sketch  is  particularly  interesting.  The  writer  shows  how  even 
the  smallest  beginnings  may  lead  to  great  results.  Mr.  Abbey's 
son  was  a  cripple.  His  conversion  was  brought  about  by  the  inter- 
est in  the  Catholic  religion  which  was  excited  in  him  by  the  beauty 
of  the  churches  which  he  visited  on  a  trip  to  Paris.  His  father  was 
baptized  on  his  death-bed.  The  latter 's  conversion  is  attributed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  his  son  was  a  Catholic,  partly  to  the  lasting 
impression  made  upon  this  brilliant  business  man  by  the  universal- 
ity and  the  business-like  methods  of  that  Church  which  he  every- 
where encountered  on  his  travels.  But,  the  writer  points  out,  the 
conversion  of  this  man  would  have  come  about  much  earlier  had 
the  Catholics  in  his  vicinity  not  been  so  reserved  and,  apparently 
indifferent  to  the  struggle  of  a  soul  for  light.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
Catholics  have,  in  a  great  measure,  bowed  to  the  modern  fashion  of 
keeping  religion  in  the  background.  This  is  a  potent  cause  of 
religious  indifference. 

An  article  in  The  Catholic  University  Bulletin  refutes,  as  sophism 
the  doctrine  of  the  Agnostics  concerning  the  knowableness  of  God. 
The  popularity  of  Agnosticism  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  that  weari- 
ness which  the  world  at  large  is  experiencing  in  consequence  of  long 
and  frequently,  bitter  religious  controversy.  The  chief  danger  of 
the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  assertions  are  often  partly  true, 
partly  false  and  the  wheat  must  be  separated  from  the  cockle  before 
complete  refutation  can  be  made.  The  Agnostic  holds  that  beyond 
the  limits  of  reason  all  is  darkness.    But  the  Christian  knows  that 
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where  pure  reason  ends  faith  begins,  illuminating  the  distant 
reaches  and  bringing  into  view  objects  unattainable  by  pure  reason 
alone. 

^'Sabotage  and  Socialism"  in  America  explains  the  relation  of 
these  two  and  incidently,  shows  up  the  ethics  of  Socialism.  The 
ethics  of  Socialism,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  based  entirely 
upon  expediency, — that  which  is  expedient  to  emancipate  the  class 
is  good,  that  which  is  not  expedient,  is  evil.  At  present  sabotage 
is  rejected  by  Socialists,  not  on  any  real  moral  grounds,  but  simply 
because  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  class.  The  attitude 
which  Catholic  workmen  must  assume  towards  such  a  movement 
is  clear.  ''The  Awakening  of  May  well"  is  an  interesting  short 
story  in  Extension  which  shows  what  a  great  amount  of  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  pastor  who  strives  to  interpret  his  parishion- 
ers, to  guide  them,  not  to  drive  them.  Extension  also  tells  us  of 
the  splendid  work  being  done  in  the  mission  fields  of  the  Western 
States  by  the  two  chapel  cars,  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Peter. 

An  article  in  Scientific  American  on  ''Floods  and  the  Problems 
of  River  Regulation"  makes  some  assertions  which  are,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  somewhat  at  variance  with  facts.  The  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  is  an  engineer  and,  doubtlessly,  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject.  But  when  he  minimizes  to  the  vanishing 
point  the  potency  of  forests  to  retard  floods  and  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  rivers  we  fear  that  few  Canadians  will  agree  with  him. 
It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  during  spring-time,  here  in  Canada,  at 
least,  to  find  the  open  field  dry,  while  within  the  shaded  isles  of  the 
forests  deep  banks  of  snow  drain  away  slowly  into  the  adjacent 
streams.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  in  the  writer's  state- 
ment, for  he  admits  that  the  presence  of  forests  "does  have  some 
influence  in  equalizing  the  rate  of  runoff  from  a  drainage  area 
during  periods  of  ordinary  rain  fall. ' '  Perhaps  during  exceptional 
rainfall  such  as  the  Ohio  basin  experienced  last  March  the  agency 
of  the  forests  to  prevent  floods  might  fail.  Still,  it  is  not  the 
exceptional  but  the  ordinary  upon  which  theories,  general  in  appli- 
cation, bust  be  based.  To  cope  with  the  ordinary  spring  precipi- 
tation, our  faith  in  the  potency  of  the  forests  remains  unshaken. 
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To-day  when  there  is  so  much  discussion  about  public  owner- 
ship— so  many  arguments  for  and  against  this  doubtful  remedy  of 
civic  evils — one  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  very  comprehensive 
article  by  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  the  North  American  for  April. 
Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  writes  on  "Public  Ownership  in  France." 
Possibly  it  would  be  unfair  to  use  France  as  a  criterion  in  our 
discussion  when  we  remember  the  checkered  career  it  has  been  her 
ill  fortune  to  undergo — yet  there  are  many  good  ideas  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  time  is,  to  say  the  least,  profitably  spent. 

In  France  today  the  government  extends  its  monopoly  from 
matches  to  railways.  Their  success  has  been  varied  and  in  some 
cases  lamentable  failures  have  resulted.  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  says: 
"And  I  ma}^  add  that  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  and  working 
of  the  modern  state  and  public  bodies  today  especially  in  wholly 
democratic  countries,  shows  that  reasons  of  the  highest  theoretical 
gravity  add  their  weight  to  those  of  practical  kind  in  favor  of  the 
rejection  of  the  idea  of  state  operation  of  public  utilities  of  any 
sort." 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  value  of  the  stage  as  a  means 
of  education.  In  fact  education  of  this  sort  has  been  rgearded 
as  such  a  public  utility  as  it  were  that  we  hear  much  about  civic 
ownership  and  management  of  theatres.  This  idea  has  been  pro- 
jected with  a  view  to  censor  the  modern  drama — to  eliminate  the 
distasteful,  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  good.  Undoubtedly  the 
moral  of  the  drama  jieeds  particular  attention.  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnel 
has  contributed  a  valuable  article  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  Maga- 
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zinc  on  the  moral  of  the  drama  today  dealing  carefully  with  French 
plays.  He  claims  that  it  is  only  when  w^e  look  attentively  into  some 
considerable  portion  of  the  dramatic  production  that  we  find  out 
that  plays  are  hardly  ever  written  for  our  enlightenment,  but 
merely  for  our  amusement;  that  their  outlook  is  as  restricted  as 
that  of  the  short  stories  in  the  modern  magazine :  that  they  are 
beset  on  all  sides  with  conventionalities  and  cramped  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  stage ;  that  the  so  called  plays  with  a  purpose  are  mostly 
another  effort  to  give  plays  actuality  and  realism.  The  philosophical 
disquisitions  of  the  critics  on  them  import  inane  verbosity,  or  in 
other  words  sheer  humbug,  and  tlie  socalled  ex  professo  books  on 
ethics  of  the  stage,  string  off  forgotten  articles  reprinted  under 
fallacious  titles. 

The  Road  Beyond  the  Town — Earls.  Published  by  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York— $1.25. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  poems  which 
have  appeared  for  some  time.  While  a  student  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, the  writer  gave  promise  of  marked  talent  for  verse  writing, 
one  of  his  early  efforts  being  considered  one  of  the  two  best  pieces 
of  verse  written  by  any  undergraduate  in  the  United  States.  Fr. 
Earls  is  a  true  lover  of  nature.  Many  of  his  poems  depict  that  ever 
fresh  subject  in  her  varied  moods.  He  charms  us  with  his  sublime 
thoughts  couched  in  simple  yet  beautiful  words.  His  sentiment 
is  as  pure  as  the  breeze  wafted  over  the  Rockies.  Confidence  in 
God,  a  feeling  of  calmness  and  quiet  and  an  unfailing  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  characterize  his  poety  throughout.  The  volume 
is  attractively  gotten  up  and  would  make  a  valuable  gift  to  the 
lover  of  good  verse. 


|pr(orum  ^emporum  jfloves. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Doyle,  '08,  is  at  the  present  time  Curate  at  Cha- 
peau,  Que. 

Mr.  F.  McDonald,  '08,  holds  a  lucrative  position  in  the  topo- 
graphical department  of  the  civil  service. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Jones,  '08,  is  assistant  priest  to  Rev.  Father  Chaine 
at'Arnprior,  Ont. 

Mr.  Henri  St.  Jacques,  '08,  is  Inspector  of  Separate  Schools 
in  and  around  Hawkesbury  . 
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Mr.  Lionel  Joron,  '08,  is  a  successful  lawyer  of  the  city  of 
Montreal. 

Rev.  Father  Cavanagh  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been 
parish  priest  of  Huntley,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  parish  priest  of 
Almonte  as  successor  to  Rev.  Father  McNally,  Bishop-elect  of  Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

Rev.  Father  A.  Stanton,  who  since  his  ordination  in  January 
last,  has  been  assistant  at  Almonte,  has  been,  appointed  parish  priest 
of  Huntley,  Ont. 

Rev.  John  Cunningham,  whose  familiar  face  we  were  wont  to 
see  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  seminarians,  was  on  Sunday,  April 
the  twenty-seventh,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  holy  priesthood  by 
the  Most  Rev.  C.  Hugh  Gauthier,  D.D.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
he  celebrated  his  first  holy  mass  in  St.  Benedict's  Church,  Wen- 
dover,  Ont.,  his  home  parish.  The  Review  wishes  him  a  long  and 
holy  life  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord. 

Rev.  Father  McNally,  Bishop-elect  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  left  on 
May  9th  for  Rome,  w^here  he  is  to  be  consecrated. 

Messrs.  Frank  Higgerty,  Louis  Cote,  Edmund  Byrne,  Thomas 
Costello,  and  C.  IMcHugh,  all  old  students,  have  been  successful 
third  year  men  in  law  at  Osgoode  Hall. 

Messrs.  H.  Chartrand  and  J.  McDonald,  dental  students  at 
Toronto  Varsity;  N.  Grace  and  P.  Leacy,  medical  students  at 
Queen's,  and  Hugh  Gauthier,  science  student  at  Queen's,  have, 
we  are  pleased  to  note,  been  successful  in  their  year. 

The  following  paid  us  a  visit  during  the  month: — 

His  Grace  Archbishop  McNeill,  Toronto. 

Rev.  M.  T.  O'Neill,  Richmond. 

Rev.  S.  Albin,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rev.  Dr.  McNally,  Almonte. 

Rev.  Father  Lebeau,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  Father  Lapointe,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  Father  Cornellier,  O.M.I.,  Edmonton. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Quilty,  Douglas. 
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On  Saturday  28  the  City  League  threw  off  their  coats  and  got 
down  to  work.  The  day  was  perfect  and  about  2,000  fans  went 
home  ready  to  applj^  hot  plaster  to  their  throats. 

In  the  second  game  College  met  Nationals,  the  French  repre- 
sentatives in  the  City  League  and  it  was  a  weird  exhibition.  The 
Frenchmen  appeared  in  red,  white  and  blue  uniforms  and  they 
much  resembled  the  flag  of  Old  France.  Bill  McCart  struck  out 
eight  men  and  pitched  a  creditable  game  until  he  was  relieved  by 
Killian  in  the  last  inning.  College  played  well  together  and  at 
times  they  displayed  midseason  form,  especially  when  it  came  to 
pilfering  bases.  Jack  Dore  made  his  initial  appearance  behind  the 
bat  and  will  be  a  fixture.  Vernie  Hayes  looks  good  on  the  first  turn 
while  Holly  didn't  let  any  weeds  grow  under  his  feet  in  centre 
field.  They  were  the  only  new  men  on  the  team  and  past  perform- 
ances make  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  work  of  the  other  players. 
Doran  walloped  out  a  home  run,  Killian  pulled  down  a  three 
bagger,  while  Leacy  drove  one  over  centre  field  and  slid  into  second 
on  it.  Only  one  double  play  was  made  all  day.  Lacey  made  a  great 
catch  of  Lafortune's  hit  which  would  have  been  a  nice  little  Texas 
leaguer.  He  caught  it  running  in  from  the  field  and  snapped  the 
ball  to  Killian,  v/ho  tagged  the  man  between  second  and  third. 

The  line  up  was :  Dore,  c ;  Doran,  3b  ;  Cornellier,  cf ;  Lacey,  rf ; 
McCart,  p ;  Hayes,  lb ;  Killian,  ss ;  Higgins,  2b ;  Flahiff,  rf ; 
Egan,  3b. 

By  innings —  R.  H.  E. 

Nationals 000300100—  4     5  10 

College 141302061—18     7     7 
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College  (17)~St.  Pats  (3) 

College's  second  game  with  Jim  Kennedy's  green  shirts  was 
a  sort  of  burlesque,  the  "red  faced  comedian's"  team  being 
trounced  17 — 3.  Four  pitchers  were  knocked  out  of  the  box  by 
the  College  batsmen  while  St.  Pats  could  only  connect  with 
Killian's  delivery  for  four  safeties.  Mike  celebrated  his  first  ap- 
pearance by  fanning  eight  and  he  didn't  allow  one  man  to  walk. 
Bill  McCart,  our  other  heaver,  just  to  keep  in  the  limelight  ham- 
mered out  a  dandy  three  bagger  as  well  as  two  singles  in  four  times 
at  bat — which  is  going  some.  There  wasn  't  an  inning  when  College 
didn't  send  a  man  across  the  home  plate,  and  at  all  times  they  ran 
wild  on  the  bases,  Phil.  Cornellier  being  the  worst  offender  in  this 
respect.  Hayes  and  Poulin  each  cornered  a  two  base  swat,  while 
Cornellier,  McCart  and  Killian  smashed  out  three  baggers.  The 
game  was  uninteresting  and  only  served  to  fatten  up  the  garnet 
and  gray  batting  averages,  and  it  afforded  them  a  strenuous 
practice. 

Score  by  innings — 

St.  Pats 1110000—  3 

College 2124116—17 

College  (8)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (4) 

By  vanquishing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  practically  secured  a  "toe 
hold"  on  the  championship  and  by  gaining  one  more  knockout 
they  will  be  sure  champions. 

In  this  game  it  looked  badly  for  College  at  the  start  because 
the  Y's  opened  up  in  whirlwind  fashion  and  sent  four  men  over 
the  home  plate  in  the  first  spasm,  but  Killian  then  steadied  down 
and  not  another  Y.  player  managed  to  steam  into  port  although 
a  great  number  of  derelicts  were  swamped  on  the  way.  Killian 
was  the  prize  package  of  the  match  for  besides  striking  out  four 
men,  he  got  three  hits  in  three  times  at  bat,  two  of  these  landing 
him  on  the  second  station  and  he  was  instrumental  in  driving  in 
four  runs.  Some  record.  Base  running  was  again  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  students'  playing.  The  way  they  tore  around  those 
bags  would  make  Detroit  fans  forget  there  was  ever  such  a  person 
as  Ty  Cobb.  The  team  is  certainly  going  better  this  year  than  it 
has  since  it  won  the  championship  a  few  years  ago,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  our  nine  looks  about  good  enough  for  a  picture 
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in  the  newspapers  at  the  end  of  the  season,  with  the  prize  cup 
making  a  very  striking  centre  piece. 

Score  by  innings. 

College 0331100—8 

Y.  M.  C.  A 4000000—4 

The  School  Baseball  League. 

It  has  even  been  the  desire  of  the  present  director  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  Rev.  Father  Stanton,  to  make  the  recreation 
hours  of  the  boarders  as  pleasant  and  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
He  fully  realized  that  plenty  of  exercise  during  the  hours  of  play 
would  better  prepare  the  students  to  enter  into  their  hours  of 
study  with  vigor  and  sincerity.  He  has  organized  leagues  among 
the  boys  in  football,  hockey,  baseball  and  handball,  and  he  has 
marked  out  a  tennis  court,  installed  pool  and  billiard  tables  and 
it  is  facetiously  remarked  around  the  yard  that  his  next  move 
will  be  the  laying  out  of  a  golf  links  and  the  forming  of  a  cricket 
club.  The  baseball  league  this  spring  has  marked  the  culmination 
of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  students  for  never  have  they  as  thor- 
oughly appreciatd  any  amusement  as  that  furnished  by  the  ball 
league.  It  is  composed  of  teams  from  the  different  boarding 
houses,  from  the  professors  and  from  the  Seminary,  which  team 
however,  was  forced  to  drop  out,  but  the  Rev.  Director  with  char- 
acteristic energy,  gathered  together  an  outlaw  nine,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  holding  its  own.  Two  games  are  played  a  day  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  boys  is  only  equalled  by  the  excellence  of  the  ball 
displayed,  and  this  league  has  been  instrumental  in  unearthing  a 
couple  of  ''phenoms"  who  have  since  taken  their  places  on  first 
team.  The  games  have  indeed  promoted  a  maximum  of  good  fel- 
lowship and  a  minimum  of  friction  among  the  contestants,  and  it 
is  the  wish  of  all  that  the  best  team  may  pull  down  the  gold  watch- 
fobs,  which  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  champions. 

A  new  lacrosse  league  has  been  formed  consisting  of  two 
teams  captained  by  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Tallon.  They  play  every 
"Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings.  At  present  Cameron's  aggre- 
gation is  leading.  The  tennis  court  is  very  popular  and  some  rather 
scientific  plays  are  much  in  evidence. 

Soccer  is  the  next  branch  of  sport  that  the  boys  will  join  in 
as  the  old  field  has  been  marked  out  and  goals  erected. 

Names  of  teams,  managers  and  captains  composing  Yard 
League : — 
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The  Outlaws,  L.  Lally,  Man.;  V.  O'YuU,  Capt. 

Lay  Professors,  J.  Sullivan,  Man. ;  F.  Flahiff,  Capt. 

Dormitory,  T.  Holly,  Man. ;  Leacy,  Capt. 

Rooms — Fr.  Finnegan's,  S.  Lee,  Man.;  M.  Killian,  Capt.  Fr. 
Veronneau  's,  F.  Kelly,  Man. ;  H.  Doran,  Capt.  Fr.  M.  Murphy 's, 
G.  Gilmour,  Man. ;  J.  Hogan,  Capt. 

The  most  important  game  of  the  season  was  played  Monday 
evening,  when  Fr.  Murphy's  and  Fr.  Finnegan's  respective  nines 
clashed.  The  former  team  were  beaten  5  to  4.  The  Rev.  Prefect 
officiated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  The  result  of  this  game 
creates  a  tie  between  these  two  teams.  The  league  standing  to  date 
is  as  follows : — 

Team.                            Won  Lost  To  play  P.C. 

Fr.  Murphy's 6  1  3  857 

Fr.  Finnegan's 5  1  2*  857 

Lay  Professors 4  4  2  500 

Outlaws 3  5  1*  375 

Fr.  Veronneau 's 2  6  2  250 

Dormitory 2  6  2  250 

*Tied  one. 


The  Conventum  Cards  for  the  Fifth  Form  have  been  issued 
by  the  class  executive.  They  present  a  very  neat  design.  Below 
the  printed  regulations  of  the  Conventum  is  affixed  the  signature 
of  each  member  of  the  class. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  James  Guinea,  of  Brooklyn,  and  an  old  student  of  Ottawa 
University,  paid  a  visit  to  Alma  Mater  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Guinea  received  the  good  wishes  of  Fathers  and  students  alike  on 
his  recent  entry  into"  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts. 
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®f  Xocal  interest 


ENGLISH  PRIZE  DEBATE. 

The  thirteenth  annual  prize  debate,  which  is  held  by  the 
English  Debating  Society,  took  place  in  the  Normal  School  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  23rd.  The  subject  of  the  debate,  involving 
the  much  discussed  liquor  question,  proved  a  very  interesting  one. 
It  read,  ^'An  anti-treating  law  would  do  more  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  temperance  cause  in  Ontario  than  would  the  abolition  of 
the  bar." 

The  affirmative  speakers  were  Messrs.  Leonard  W.  Kelley  and 
Cornelius  A.  IMulvihill.  The  contenders  for  the  abolition  of  the 
bar  were  Messrs.  F.  W.  Hackett  and  Theodore  J.  Kelly.  All 
four  speeches  were  of  a  high  order,  and  so  closely  was  the  debate 
contested  that  the  judges  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  task 
of  rendering  a  decision  had  been  a  most  difficult  one.  L.  W. 
Kelley,  the  leader  of  the  affirmative,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal, 
and  his  side  was  also  credited  with  the  victory  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Kelley,  the  medal  winner,  delivered  a  very  able  speech. 
His  arguments  were  well  pointed,  and  were  rendered  all  the  more 
effective  by  a  clear  enunciation.  Mr.  Theodore  Kelly,  leader  of  the 
negative,  also  presented  a  strong  array  of  arguments,  his  delivery, 
too,  being  of  a  high  standard.  Of  the  four  speakers,  Mr.  Mulvi- 
hill  was  possibly  the  most  logical.  His  arguments,  everywhere 
substantiated  by  facts,  were  marshalled  in  a  creditable  manner. 
The  last  speaker  of  the  negative,  Mr.  Hackett,  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  closely  confined  to  the  question,  but  his  oratory  received  special 
praise  from  the  judges.  Mr.  L.  Kelley  delivered  a  strong  rebuttal. 

In  making  the  announcement  as  to  the  decision  at  which  the 
judges  had  arrived.  Rev.  Father  J.  0 'Gorman  congratulated  all 
four  debaters  on  the  excellence  of  their  maiden  speeches.  The 
Debating  Society  and  its  Moderator,  Rev.  Fr.  Fallon  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  production  of  such  promising  talent. 

The  brothers-in-judgment  of  Rev.  Father  0 'Gorman  were  Drs. 
S.  Nagle  and  F.  Quinn. 

Mr.  J.  Harrington  presided.  The  musical  programme  includ- 
ed solos  by  Messrs.  F.  Fink  and  G.  Coupal. 
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FRENCH  PRIZE  DEBATE. 

In  the  Russell  Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  April  13th,  the 
French  Debating  Society  brought  its  season  to  a  close  with  the 
holding  of  the  annual  prize  debate. 

The  debate,  as  well  as  the  excellent  musical  programme  which 
was  presented,  afforded  an  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  even- 
ing's entertainment  to  the  large  audience  present. 

The  question  of  debate  read,  "Has  Canada  Discharged  Her 
Debt  of  Gratitude  to  England  ? ' '  The  debaters  for  the  affirmative 
were  Messrs.  H.  Menard,  '15,  and  R.  de  la  Durantaye,  '15.  The 
negative  was  upheld  by  Messrs.  R.  Barrette,  '16,  and  J.  Perron,  '14. 

The  arguments  produced  by  both  sides  were  both  weighty  and 
logically  presented,  and  each  of  the  four  speeches  was  admirably 
delvered.  The  gold  medal,  however,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Menard, 
while  the  negative  was  given  the  decision  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  A.  Harris  occupied  the  chair.  The  judges  were  Rev. 
Father  Gauvreau,  O.M.I. ,  Dr.  J.  Archambault  and  Mr.  J.  Trem- 
blay. 

The  musical  programme  included  songs  by  Messrs.  J.  Leduc, 
L.  Labelle  and  A.  Cornellier.  An  excellent  choral  was  also  ren- 
dered by  the  University  choir. 

The  season  just  closed  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  Much  of  the  success  is  due  to 
Rev.  Father  A.  Normandin,  Moderator  of  the  Society. 

*  •  # 

This  season's  debating  activities  came  to  a  close  on  Monday 
evening,  April  27th,  when  the  members  of  the  English  Debating 
Society  met  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  1913-14  term.  Mr. 
McHugh,  the  retiriug  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  after 
secretary-treasurer  L.  Kelley  had  read  the  annual  statements,  nomi- 
nations were  held,  and  the  following  executive  was  elected  to  office : 
President,  F.  W.  Hackett ;  Vice-President,  L.  W.  Kelley ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  C.  A.  Mulvihill ;  Councillors,  J.  Sullivan  and  W.  Unger. 

The  season  now  closed  was  a  most  successful  one.  Although 
Alma  Mater  was  defeated  in  the  Intercollegiate  debate  with  Toronto 
University,  nevertheless  her  representatives  gave  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  themselves.  The  gold  medal  prize  debate  held  on  April 
23rd  was  also  quite  up  to  the  standard.  There  will  be  a  goodly 
number  of  able  speakers  from  which  to  choose  the  Intercollegiate 
representatives  next  fall. 
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Mr.  Thomas  McEvoy,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  will  pro- 
bably spend  the  summer  vacation  in  Italy. 

*  •  # 

Mr.  Joseph  Chartrand,  who  has  unfortunately  been  absent 
for  over  two  months  owing  to  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  has  re- 
turned to  our  midst. 


junior  Department. 


The  weather,  at  last,  allows  us  to  give  scope  to  our  surplus 
energy,  which  has  been  pent  up  for  the  last  month,  by  working  it 
off  on  baseball.  The  schedules  for  the  different  leagues  have  been 
drawn  up  and  a  few  of  the  games  played. 

There  are  two  leagues  made  up  of  the  seniors,  the  Varsity 
League,  which  includes  only  the  boarders,  and  whose  games  are 
played  each  evening,  and  the  College  League,  which  includes  both 
boarders  and  day  scholars,  and  whose  games  are  played  on  Conge 
afternoons. 

Three  teams  battle  for  the  championship  in  the  Varsity 
League:  the  Royals,  the  Leafs,  and  the  Bisons.  In  the  College 
League  there  are  four  teams :  Giants,  Red  Sox,  Tigers  and  Naps. 

Under  Father  Voyer's  care  the  midgets  have  formed  the  Ama- 
teur League,  in  which  there  are  three  teams :  Hull,  Nationals,  Cana- 
diens.    Several  games  in  this  league  have  been  played. 

The  pool  and  billiard  leagues  have  not  been  completed,  and, 
as  everybody  prefers  to  play  ball,  they  will  not  be  continued  except 
on  days  when  the  weather  does  not  permit  outdoor  sports,  thus 
completing  the  schedule  as  much  as  possible. 

McNally  and  Chisholm,  the  well  known  hockey  stars,  have 
now  turned  their  attention  to  baseball,  and  daily  give  practice  to 
the  aspirants  for  their  team  at  the  Oval.  They  will  later  issue 
a  challenge  to  any  amateur  teams. 

Our  Big  Nine  have  not  been  called  upon  to  play  any  outside 
team,  as  yet,  but  we  expect  soon  to  claim  a  few  victories  from  some 
of  the  high  calibre  teams  from  whom  we  will  soon,  no  doubt,  receive 
challenges. 

Young  Hammy,  the  star  of  the  small  fry,  is  showing  good 
form  and  occasionally  pulls  off  a  big  league  stunt. 
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Evolution  of  the  Cabinet  System 


HE  process  by  which  the  modern  cabinet  was  evolved 
is  not  likely  to  be  studied  in  detail  by  each  and  everj^ 
individual;  the  fact  that  it  exists  is  sufficient  for  the 
satisfying  of  the  great  majority  without  going  any 
farther  in  order  to  ascertain  its  cause.  But  for  the 
student  of  Political  Science  the  study  of  the  varied  and 
intricate  phases  of  government  which  have  led  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  modern  cabinet,  offers  a  wide  field  for  intelligent 
consideration. 

The  cabinet,  although  it  exists  in  almost  every  self-governing 
country  and  state  is  essentially  of  English  origin.  Consequently, 
in  accordance  with  that  salutary  custom  which  all  men  pursue 
when  looking  for  authoritative  information  concerning  anything, 
viz.,  that  of  going  back  to  the  source  whence  it  sprung,  we  shall 
go  back  to  England  and  trace  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
cabinet  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  government 
in  England  preceding  the  coming  of  William  of  Normandy,  little 
may  be  said  other  than  that  it  was  in  a  confused  and  very  im- 
perfect state. 

The  coming  of  William  of  Normandy  and  his  conquering  army 
in  1066  marks  one  of  the  most  important  turning-points  in  Eng- 
lish constitutional  history.       He  at  once  set  to  work  to  modify 
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the  existing  form  of  government,  taking  into  full  consideration 
the  prejudices  and  customs  that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  The 
result  of  the  changes  wrought  was  the  introduction  of  the  ''Great 
Council"  which  finally  became  the  parliament  of  the  realm;  mem- 
bers who  were  state  officers  and  chief  officials  of  the  court  became 
a  "Permanent  Royal  Council"  from  which  sprang  the  modern 
' '  Privy  Council ' '  and  at  length  the  ' '  Cabinet. ' ' 

The  cabinet  system,  as  is  customary  with  all  innovations,  was 
at  first  looked  upon  with  misgivings,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
"Privy  Council"  which  preceded  it  as  an  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, had  become  slow  and  unwieldy  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  Moreover,  it  was  furthci^  impeded  by 
the  presence  of  the  reigning  sovereign  at  its  sittings  the  result  of 
v^diich  was  the  reflection  particularly,  of  his  sentiments.  Besides 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  chosen  from  both  parties,  thus 
leaving  in  it  an  element  of  division  whcih  is  never  consistent  with 
sound  policy,  and  moreover  these  members  were  not  responsible 
as  a  cabinet  but  only  as  officers  of  the  crown. 

From  this  may  be  gleaned  the  essential  principles  of  the 
modern  cabinet,  which  are  as  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  points  out  in  his 
work,  "English  Political  Institutions."  (a)  The  exclusion  of  the 
sovereign;  (b)  close  correspondence  between  the  cabinet  and  the 
parliamentary  majority  for  the  time  being;  (c)  political  homo- 
geneity of  the  cabinet;  (d)  collective  responsibility;  (e)  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Prime  Minister. 

This  first  principle  was  not  practised  down  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  how  long  it  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter 
is  somewhat  problematical  were  it  not  for  the  accidental  circum- 
stance that  George  I.  could  not  speak  English,  so,  since  his  reign 
no  sovereign  has  attended  cabinet  meetings.  This  is  due  to  the 
force  of  precedent,  another  example  of  which  is  found  in  the  cus- 
tom of  the  American  presidents  sending  written  messages  to  Con- 
gress. Washington  and  John  Adams  addressed  Congress  in  per- 
son but  as  Jefferson  was  not  a  fluent  speaker  he  adopted  the  me- 
thod of  sending  the  written  message.  This  practise  was  faith- 
fully adhered  to  ever  since  his  time  until  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  occupies  the  chair  of  state  at  the  present  time,  set  aside  all 
custom  and  appeared  in  person  at  the  meeting  of  his  cabinet. 

Close  correspondence  between  the  cabinet  and  the  parlia- 
mentary majority  was  slow  in  being  realized  and  was  not  at  all 
possible  until  the  definition  of  the  party  system  was  introduced 
into  parliament.     The  utter  necessity  of  this  principle  may  be  in- 
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ferred  from  the  state  of  affairs  existing  iu  our  own  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  present  session.  Had  the  Cabinet  not  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  party  in  power,  what  confusion  there  would 
have  been  in  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  with  regard  to  the 
naval  question. 

The  third  step,  that  of  political  homogeneity  of  the  cabinet, 
which  consists  in  choosing  its  members  from  the  predominating 
party,  is  one  of  the  most  vital,  because  upon  it  depends  the 
strength  of  the  cabinet  ministers.  The  King  appoints  only  such 
ministers  as  have  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
he  does  it  in  the  following  manner;  he  summons  the  leader  of  the 
party  that  has  the  mapority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  re- 
quests him  to  form  a  Cabinet.  After  due  consultation  with  the 
most  prominent  men  of  his  party,  the  Prime  Minister  gives  the 
sovereign  a  list  of  men  whom  he  recommends  as  capable  of  filling 
the  different  offices.  These  men,  who  are  recognized  for  business 
ability  and  administrative  capacity,  are  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  sovereign. 

Cabinet  responsibility  which  succeeded  ministerial  responsi- 
bility was  slow  in  evolution  although  Robert  Walpole,  the  first 
Prime  Minister,  and  who  is  considered  the  father  of  the  cabinet 
system,  favored  it  very  strongly.  On  it  the  cabinet  as  a  whole  is 
dependent  for  its  existence ;  consequently  if  any  one  of  its  members 
acts  in  a  manner  not  in  accordance  with  his  duties  as  a  minister 
the  life  of  that  Cabinet  is  endangered.  It  is  also  a  custom  that  if 
the  cabinet  is  defeated  on  any  important  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  if  a  vote  of  censure  is  passed  on  it  in  that  house,  the 
ministers  must  resign  and  a  new  Cabinet  is  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  new  majority.  If  a  defeated  or  censured 
Cabinet  thinks  that  the  adverse  vote  does  not  bespeak  the  opinion 
of  the  country  at  large,  it  advises  the  sovereign  to  that  affect :  he 
dissolves  the  house  and  declares  a  new  election  in  order.  The 
fate  of  the  Cabinet  depends  on  the  outcome. 

The  solidarity  of  the  Cabinet  depends  largely  upon  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  essential  principles,  on  which  the  institution  rests — 
the  ascendency  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  is  to  the  Cabinet  what 
the  keystone  is  to  the  arch,  in  a  word  he  is  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Cabinet  depends.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  however,  that  this  man  upon  whom  rests  such  grave  responsi- 
bility, and  who  is  the  political  ruler  of  England  has  no  recognized 
position  in  the  table  of  social  precedence  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
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is  an  office  of  Prime  Minister;  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  '' Nowhere 
in  the  wide  world  does  so  great  a  substance  cast  so  great  a  shadow ; 
nowhere  is  there  a  man  who  has  so  much  power  with  so  little  to 
show  for  it  in  the  way  of  formal  title  or  prerogative."  Like  the 
Cabinet,  the  Prime  Minister  is  unknown  to  the  common  law.  His 
office  has  no  legal  existence  but  his  actual  official  position  is  usually 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  duty  of  the  Cabinet  is  to  discuss  all  questions  of  public 
policy,  the  nature  of  measures  to  be  introduced  into  parliament, 
the  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  the  well-nigh  innumerable 
matters  that  devolve  upon  the  government  of  the  nation.  Its 
deliberations  are  held  in  private  and  the  results  of  these  delibera- 
tions are  made  known  in  its  executive,  legislative,  and  administra- 
tive actions.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''The  Cabinet  is  the 
threefold  hinge  that  connects  together  for  action,  the  British  Con- 
stitution of  King  or  Queen,  Lords  and  Commons." 

From  the  English  Cabinet  system  as  a  base  have  been  evolved 
the  Cabinet  systems  of  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  British  Colonies.  At  the  present 
time  this  system  of  government  is  recognized  as  the  principal  sys- 
tem in  the  world. 

Among  the  Cabinet  systems  of  the  continent,  that  of  Belgium 
most  nearly  resembles  the  British  system,  differing  only  in  this 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  to  the  King  is  more  real 
than  in  England  and  he  may  direct  and  dismiss  them  with  more 
freedom  than  the  British  Sovereign  may.  In  the  selection  of  min- 
isters the  same  course  is  followed  as  in  England  and  also  the  cus- 
tom of  appointing  ministers  without  portfolio  is  adhered.  This 
custom  in  Belgium  as  well  as  in  England  is  utilized  as  a  means  of 
introducing  into  the  government  eminent  persons  whose  support 
and  experience  the  government  desires  to  avail  itself  of,  yet  who 
would  hesitate  to  assume  the  burden  of  a  Cabinet  portfolio. 

The  Cabinet  system  in  France  differs  widely  from  that  of 
England  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  form  of  government 
is  different.  In  France  neither  law  nor  custom  requires  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  appointed  to  the  Cabinet  to  resign  his  seat  and 
seek  reelection.  The  custom  in  vogue  in  England  and  Belgium  of 
appointing  members  without  portfolio  is  not  followed  and  min- 
isters are  regarded  as  being  responsible  to  the  Camber  of  Deputies 
only.  According  to  law,  the  ministers  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  but  owing  to  the  circumstances  that  exist  in  this  country 
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he  is  very  seldom  able  to  exercise  this  legal  right.  These  circum- 
stances arise  from  the  fact  that  there  exist  a  great  many  groups 
and  very  seldom  does  any  of  these  possess  a  majority  in  the  pop- 
ular chamber  the  result  of  which  is.  there  is  no  recognized  leader 
to  whom  the  president  may  turn  and  entrust  the  task  of  choosing 
a  Cabinet.  Under  such  conditions,  the  Premier  of  the  old  Cabinet 
is  entrusted  with  the  task,  and  as  might  naturally  be  expected  his 
choice  often  falls  on  several  of  the  members  of  the  old  Cabinet. 
Moreover,  when  a  Cabinet  is  formed,  no  matter  how  representa- 
tive it  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  not  have  political  homo- 
geneity as  all  groups  must  be  represented  in  it.  Thus  the  Cabinet 
is  weak  and  unstable  and  as  a  result  ministries  are  short-lived.  In 
France,  Cabinet  governments  have  for  this  reason  not  proven 
wholly  satisfactory. 

In  Italy,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  that 
prevail  in  France,  that  is  in  having  a  number  of  groups  or  fac- 
tions. These  groups  being  more  sharply  defined  than  in  France 
make  the  task  of  choosing  a  Cabinet  more  difficult  even  than  in 
the  French  Republic  and  also  leaves  it  more  liable  to  dissension 
and  division  when  formed.  Consequently,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  system  as  carried  on  in  Italy  is  not  satisfactory. 

In  Germany,  Cabinet  ministers  are  chosen  by  the  executive 
irrespective  of  party  politics  and  those  of  long  experience  in  the 
service  are  preferred  to  parliamentary  leaders  or  political  chiefs. 
Legally  and  theoretically  these  ministers  owe  no  responsibility  to 
parliament  but  are  responsible  for  their  acts  only  to  the  King  or 
Prince  who  appointed  them.  However  recent  events  in  Germany 
show  a  tendency  towards  responsibility  of  the  legislature,  an  ex- 
ample of  which,  was  Chancellor  Von  Bulow's  virtual  admission  on 
the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  Emperor's  interview  with 
an  Englishman  in  1908.  "That  the  defeat  of  the  government  by 
the  Reichstag  would  make  his  resignation  a  practical  necessity." 
The  Ministers'  term  of  office  depends  on  the  royal  favor  and  their 
duty  w^hile  in  office  consists  in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the 
state  as  determined  by  the  Emperor.  Prussia  is  an  exception  to 
Cabinet  governments  in  general  in  this  that  the  relation  between 
King  and  ministers,  between  the  ministers  themselves,  their  control 
over  administration,  etc.,  are  all  specifically  stated  in  the  royal 
ordinances. 

In  the  United  States,  Cabinet  ministers  are  chosen  by  the  pre- 
sident without  regard  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  legislature 
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or  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  control  of  either  chamber.  They 
are  subject  to  the  president's  will,  by  whom  they  may  be  dismissed, 
but  they  owe  no  responsibility  to  parliament.  They  neither  pre- 
pare, introduce  nor  advocate  before  the  chambers  the  adoption  of 
legislative  measures  except  in  a  limited  way.  Votes  of  censure  or 
want  of  confidence  do  not  affect  them,  they  being  independent  of 
the  legislative  body.  In  a  word  Cabinet  ministers  in  the  United 
States  are  ministers  of  the  President  not  of  the  Legislature,  they 
are  administrative  chiefs  rather  than  parliamentary  leaders.  From 
this  will  be  seen  the  distinguishing  features  between  the  presidential 
and  parliamentary  or  Cabinet  sj^stems.  It  is,  the  almost  complete 
isolation  of  the  executive  branch  from  the  legislature  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  former  with  respect  to  its  tenure  and  powers. 
This  according  to  Montesquieu  is  what  constitutes  the  doctrine  of 
liberty. 

Our  Canadian  Cabinet  which  bears  a  striking  similarity  to 
the  British  Cabinet  is  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Canada  and  forms  the  responsible  advisory  council 
of  the  sovereign's  representative.  Our  Cabinet  is  responsible  to 
the  Lower  House,  or  House  of  Commons,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  remains  in  power  onlj^  while  it  holds  a  majority  in  this 
House.  The  Senate  is  entitled  to,  from  two  to  four  members  and 
as  a  result  we  might  say  that  the  Cabinet  is  practically  a  committee 
of  the  two  Houses.  The  Premier  holds  no  portfolio  being  only  the 
Chairman  at  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  He  it  is  that  informs 
the  Governor-General  of  important  matters  of  public  policy,  though 
every  member  has  a  right  to  communicate  with  the  Governor- 
General  on  departmental  matters.  If  the  Premier  resigns  or  dies, 
Cabinet  ministers  hold  office  until  a  new  Premier  is  called. 

From  the  foregoing  may  be  seen  in  a  general  way  the  rise 
of  the  Cabinet  system  in  England,  the  Mother  of  Parliaments,  its 
spread  to  some  of  the  European  countries  and  finally  its  adoption 
by  the  United  States  and  our  own  fair  Dominion  in  which  the 
system  of  government  is  inferior  to  none,  reared  as  it  is  on  the 
experience  of  other  nations. 

J.   Harrington,    '13. 
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H  iFarewell 


Farewell !  dear  college  walls,  farewell ! 

Farew^ell  dear  classrooms  too, 
Farewell,  old  walks,  farewell  old  halls, 

I  bid  goodbye  to  you. 

Farewell  dear  campus  with  your  sports. 

Old  football  braves  farewell. 
The  stories  of  your  valiant  deeds, 

In  after  years  we'll  tell. 

The  study  halls — the  tennis  court — 

The  baseball  diamond  too — 
The  annexes  ' '  just  down  the  street ' ' 

I  bid  you  all  adieu. 

Goodbye  professors,  prefects,  all ; 

You  strove  to  make  us  men. 
May  all  rich  blessings  on  you  fall 

And  many  more  again. 

And  you,  the  last  but  not  the  least, 

Who  made  this  school  a  home, 
1  want  you  to  remember  me 

However  far  you  roam. 

To  you,  companions  'tis  I  give 

My  hand  in  fond  farewell ; 
Pray  let  us  keep  our  friendship  still, 

Wherever  we  may  dwell. 

Theodore  J.  Kelly,   '14. 
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Ube  (5onvei*8ioii  of  Bill  Stafforb 


''When  will  women  learn  that  there  are  some  things  they 
can't  do."  Such  was  the  idea  that  Bill  Stafford  or  Big  Bill  as 
he  w^as  generally  called,  expressed  to  his  gang  of  followers,  as 
they  lounged  on  a  certain  afternoon,  in  front  of  the  only  hotel, 
the  little  village  among  the  mountains  could  boast  of. 

The  incident  which  provoked  this  expression,  was,  the  arrival, 
a  few  days  before,  of  Miss  Marion  Lockwood,  in  the  capacity  of 
doctor.  This  young  lady,  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  East,  and  after  her  mother  died,  decided  in  spite 
of  the  protestations  of  her  friends,  to  make  her  living  in  this  new 
country  she  had  heard  so  much  about.  She  thought  that  the 
novelty  of  a  ''lady  doctor"  in  the  village  would  create  quite  a 
sensation,  that  patients  would  pour  in  thick  and  fast,  and  she 
would  make  a  fortune  in  a  short  time. 

Bill  was  a  confirmed  woman-hater,  and  the  thought  of  a 
woman's  coming  into  the  town  to  act  as  a  doctor,  was  not  likely 
to  alter  his  opinion.  The  man  was  a  bully,  and  generally  got 
what  he  wanted,  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  men  to  swear, 
that  neither  they  nor  their  relatives,  would  ever  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  woman.  After  this  agreement  had  been  signed, 
he  regarded  himself  as  a  hero,  and  said  in  a  sneering  manner, 
that  she  would  be  sorry  she  ever  struck  that  town  with  her  new- 
fangled notions,  and  that  if  he  couldn't  do  anything  else,  he 
would  starve  her,  and  then  she  would  have  to  go  back  from 
whence  she  came. 

Poor  Marion  had  been  in  the  town  for  about  two  months, 
and  had  not  attended  one  case  yet.  She  was  not  even  treated  as 
a  respectable  citizen,  but  bore  up  bravely,  and  said  that  her  time 
had  not  yet  come,  and  that  some  day,  she  would  show  them  what 
she  could  do. 

Bill  was  not  satisfied  that  she  should  be  denied  a  chance  to 
practise,  but  he  insisted  upon  her  being  treated  as  an  intruder. 
She  was  subjected  to  insults  of  every  description,  and  having  no 
friend  to  whom  she  could  turn,  she  was  forced  to  endure  all, 
patiently. 

She  had  now  been  in  the  village  for  about  three  months,  and 
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as  yet  had  no  patients.  By  this  time,  her  dreams  of  a  fortune  had 
vanished,  and  in  their  place,  came  the  thought  of  how  she  could 
eke  out  her  existence.  Her  small  allowance  had  dwindled  away, 
she  had  tried  many  times  to  get  a  position  of  some  description,  to 
keep  her  from  starvation,  but  had  been  unsuccessful.  Many  times 
she  had  seen  the  men  of  the  village,  sick  and  wounded,  mount  their 
horses,  and  ride  fifteen  miles,  rather  than  solicit  her  services,  and 
in  her  agony  of  mind,  she  prayed  that  God  would  soften  their 
hearts.  Her  prayer  was  answered  sooner  than  she  dared  hope,  and 
in  an  altogether  unexpected  manner. 

In  the  mine  where  Bill  and  his  gang  worked,  there  was  a  large 
vein  of  rock,  obstructing  their  progress,  which  they  determined  to 
blast  away.  In  a  few  days  all  was  in  readiness,  even  to  the  fuse, 
that  when  lighted  would  ignite  the  dynamite.  Bill  and  a  few  of  his 
men  were  down  in  the  mine,  putting  a  few  finishing  touches,  before 
lighting  the  fuse,  when  a  little  fellow  straying  into  the  time-keep- 
er's office,  seeing  the  battery  on  the  table,  and  not  knowing  its  use 
or  the  harm  it  might  do,  set  it  off,  and the  result  was  an  ex- 
plosion. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  mangled  forms  of  Bill  and  his  two 
comrades  were  carried  out.  It  was  soon  learned  that  Bill  was  still 
living,  but  that  the  other  two  were  dead.  The  whole  town  including 
Marion  were  on  the  scene,  and  none  of  them  but  she  knew  what  to 
do.  This  was  the  time  for  Marion  to  belittle  herself  and  ' '  pay  back 
in  the  same  coin,"  and  for  a  moment  she  wavered,  but  a  look  at 
the  mangled  form  of  her  persecutor,  turned  the  tide  in  his  favor, 
and  stepping  up  to  the  men  who  were  carrying  him,  she  requested 
them  to  bring  him  to  her  house,  saying,  she  would  nurse  him. 

They  acceded  to  her  request,  and  for  days  she  watched  over 
him,  tending  him  night  and  day,  and  had  the  reward  of  seeing  him, 
two  weeks  after  the  explosion,  return  to  consciousness.  At  first 
he  was  inclined  to  resent  his  position,  but  when  he  had  been  told 
all  that  had  happened,  his  better  nature  came  to  the  rescue,  and  he 
was  not  above  saying  he  was  sorry,  and  showing  it  also. 

Years  have  passed  since  the  day  of  the  tragedy  and  Marion  is 
now  quite  a  flourishing  physician.  She  has  completely  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  townspeople,  and  her  staunchest  supporter  is  Bill, 
her  one  time  persecutor.  His  opinion  of  womankind  has  changed, 
and  instead  of  "there  are  some  things  a  woman  can't  do"  he  often 
says  "there  are  7iot  many  things  a  woman  can't  do."  There  is 
nothing  like  a  bitter  hard  experience  to  drive  facts  home. 

A.   Brooks. 
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EXT  to  oxygen,  silicon  is  the  most  abundant  element  in 
the  minerals  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
In  combination  with  oxygen  it  forms  the  very  common 
mineral,  quartz ;  and  it  is  the  characteristic  non-metallic 
element  in  the  silicates.  Silica  appears  in  a  great  var- 
iety of  natural  forms,  generally  in  well-formed  crystals.  If 
these  crystals  are  colorless  and  transparent,  they  are  called 
rock-cryst.al,  which  is  the  purest  form  of  silica.  Rock  crystals 
colored  with  organic  matter  gives  a  brown  or  greyish  colored  min- 
eral known  as  cairngorm.  The  same  mineral  colored  lilac-red  or 
pink  by  manganese  or  iron  oxides  is  known  as  amethyst,  which, 
when  fully  colored,  is  a  precious  stone.  Sand  is  generally  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  pure  quartz,  which  being  washed  by  water, 
does  not  dissolve  like  the  other  silicious  minerals,  but  remains 
untouched  in  the  form  of  grains.  But  the  chief  element  to  which 
silicon  lends  itself  is  mica. 

Mica  is  a  mineral  characterized  by  highly  perfect  cleavage,  so 
that  it  separates  into  thin  sheets,  more  or  less  elastic.  The  name 
itself  is  derived  from  the  latin  verb  (micare)  to  shine,  and  is  so 
called  because  of  the  shiny  appearance  of  the  mineral. 

The  natives  of  India  and  other  countries  where  mica  is  found 
were  accustomed  to  regard  the  mineral  as  endowed  with  the  most 
marvellous  properties.  Its  dissimilarity  to  any  other  known  min- 
eral substance  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  occurrence  have  given  rise 
to  the  most  peculiar  ideas  concerning  its  origin.  Hindu  writers 
imagined  the  crystals  to  be  the  remains  of  lightning  flashes,  from 
which  sparks  had  emanated  and  become  preserved  in  the  ground. 
Even  now  the  miners  in  the  Indian  mica  districts  regard  the 
*' books"  as  allied  to  a  kind  of  fungus  growth,  a  belief  which  is 
fostered  by  the  discovery  of  surface  crystals  in  ground  eroded 
by  the  heavy  rains.  Quantities  of  the  mineral  have  from  the  ear- 
liest times  been  employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  even  the 
most  deadly  diseases  are  supposed  to  yield  to  its  healing  powers. 

Mica  receives  different  names  according  as  silicon  enters  into 
combination  with  different  substances.  A  combination  of  potassium 
and  silicon  is  known  as  muscovite ;  a  combination  of  sodium  and 
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silicon,  paragonite ;  lithium  and  silicon ;  lepidolite ;  magnesium  iron 
and  silicon  biotite,  and  iron  and  silicon  lepidomelaxe.  These  six 
minerals  are  known  as  the  micas  proper. 

To  ascertain  what  element  has  combined  with  silicon;  that  is, 
to  determine  what  sort  of  mica,  a  given  substance  is,  this  special 
treatment  is  found  to  be  simple  and  inexpensive.  This  treatment  is 
only  for  the  detection  of  the  common  elements,  aluminum,  iron, 
calcium  and  magnesium,  for  to  devise  a  scheme  applicable  to  all 
possible  cases  would  require  a  very  elaborate  method  of  quali- 
tative chemical  analysis. 

Make  two  or  three  beads  by  fusing  the  silicate  with  sodium 
carbonate.  Pulverize  the  beads  and  treat  with  a  little  water  and 
a  like  amount  of  nitric  acid.  Cool  the  solution ;  add  HCl ;  boil 
for  a  few  seconds;  add  a  few  cc.  of  water;  heat  to  boiling  and 
remove  the  insoluble  silica  by  filtering.  To  test  this  silica  wash  it 
well  with  water,  but  do  not  add  the  washing  to  the  first  filtrate. 
Then  wash  the  silica  into  a  test-tube,  add  potassium  hydroxide  and 
boil  when  the  silica  if  pure  will  go  into  solution.  Heat  the  filtrate 
to  boiling  and  add  ammonia  in  excess  to  precipitate  aluminum  and 
ferric  hydroxides  which  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
water.  If  the  precipitation  is  light  colored,  iron  is  absent  or 
present  only  in  small  quantities ;  if  reddish-brown,  indicating  iron, 
aluminum  may  be  also  present,  and  must  be  specially  tested  for, 
as  followis:  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  test-tube  containing  5 
cc.  of  water,  add  a  small  stick  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  boil. 
Aluminum  hydroxide  is  dissolved  and  may  be  detected  by  filter- 
ing. To  the  filtrate  add  HCl,  boil  and  add  ammonia  in  excess, 
when  aluminum  if  present  will  be  precipitated.  Determine  whe- 
ther ferric  or  ferrous  iron  is  present  by  a  special  test.  The  filtrate 
may  contain  calcium  and  magnesium.  Heat  to  boiling,  add  a 
little  ammonium  oxalate,  and  calcium  will  be  precipitated  in  a 
finely  divided  condition,  and  it  may  require  numerous  filterings 
to  collect  the  precipitate.  JMake  sure  of  the  complete  precipitation 
of  calcium  by  the  addition  of  more  ammonium  oxalate,  and  if  no 
precipitate  forms  add  sodium  phosphate  and  strong  ammonia  to 
precipitate  the  magnesium.  This  test  is  a  very  simple  and  prac- 
tical one  for  the  determination  of  the  common  elements  in  sili- 
cates. 

The  nature  and  general  occurrence  of  mica  deposits  present 
features  so  widely  different  from  those  of  any  other  well-known 
minerals  that  its  exploitation  requires  methods  of  mining  in  a  great 
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many  respects  dissimilar  to  those  usually  employed  in  the  raining 
of  mineral  bodies. 

The  impossibility  of  correctly  or  even  approximately  guaging 
the  persistency  of  mica  veins,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  quality  of  the  mica  they  may  carry,  has  proved  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  successful  mining  of  mica.  It  is  in  its  nature  and  occur- 
rence very  different  from  other  minerals,  and,  therefore,  the 
methods  of  extraction  show  few  points  of  resemblance. 

The  impersistency  of  metal-bearing  seams  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  guage  the  amount  and  value  of  the  mica  which  will 
be  found  in  a  seam.  In  the  case  of  ore-bodies,  mineral  substance 
of  definite  chemical  composition  always  possess  a  certain  value  as 
such,  although  perhaps  not  occurring  in  sufficient  amount  to  be 
profitably  worked,  yet  in  the  case  of  mica  deposits,  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  mineral  may  be  present,  but  in  such  a  crushed  and 
twisted  condition  as  to  be  almost  totally  valueless  for  the  general 
purposes  to  which  mica  is  applied.  Veins  carrying  mica  are  often 
of  such  a  pockety  nature,  widening  and  pinching  in  a  manner 
which  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and  that  which  seems  one  day  an 
apparently  promising  deposit,  appears  the  next  directly  the  reverse. 
This  is  of  course  a  condition  of  affairs  commonly  to  be  met  with  in 
mineral  occurrences,  but  the  mica  deposits  exhibit  this  discon- 
certing peculiarity  in  such  a  high  degree  as  to  render  all  the  gen- 
eral rules  applicable  to  mining  methods  entirely  useless.  As  an 
example  of  this,  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  large  deposits  of  mica, 
which  have  been  met  with  at  the  Lacey  mine,  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  were  only  struck  after  several  attempts 
had  been  made  by  various  parties  to  conduct  profitable  operations. 
The  last  of  such  operators  ceased  work  when  within  a  few  feet  of 
an  almost  solid  mass  of  mica. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  mining  of  mica  bodies  gen- 
erally applies  equally  to  estimates  of  their  extent  and  value.  Any 
attempt  to  give  an  approximate  valuation  of  a  mica  deposit  is 
attended  by  such  difficulties  as  to  render  any  estimate  extremely 
uncertain.  In  the  case  of  an  ore  seam  which  crops  out  at  the 
surface  and  contains  certain  minerals,  the  finding  of  another  seam 
composed  of  similar  mineral  substance  at  a  depth  of  say  500  ft. 
immediately  below  the  outcrop  may  lead  to  the  reasonably  safe 
assumption  of  the  existence  between  the  surface  seam  and  the  one 
at  the  depth  of  500  ft.  of  a  continuous  body  of  ore.  In  the  case 
of  a  mica  deposit,  however,  such  an  assumption  would  be  entirely 
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hazardous.  The  body  of  mica  exposed  at  the  surface  might  be- 
come exhausted  at  the  depth  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet,  or  for 
that  matter  of  ten  feet,  and  sinking  might  proceed  through  many 
feet  of  barren  rock  or  rock  carrying  crushed  or  valueless  mineral 
before  another  deposit  was  struck.  The  tendency  of  mica  bodies 
to  occur  in  pockety  fashion  must  render  any  estimate  of  their 
extent  entirely  hazardous,  and  the  actual  value  of  any  deposit 
is  only  to  be  arrived  at  from  results. 

The  uncertainty  regarding  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  mica 
bodies  has  led  to  wide  spread  practise  among  operators  of  working 
deposits,  either  under  royalty  or  on  option.  In  the  first  named 
case  a  certain  percentage  on  the  sale  of  the  mica  raised  is  paid  to 
the  owner,  with  or  without  a  sum  of  money  for  the  lease  of  the 
property,  while  in  the  second  instance  the  operator  works  the  de- 
posit under  lease  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  a  definite  period  retain- 
ing the  option  of  taking  over  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  time 
on  certain  specified  conditions. 

The  terms  of  these  agreements  are  generally  highly  unsatis- 
factory, especially  to  the  owner  of  the  mine.  The  latter  has  often 
to  witness  the  clearing  out  of  rich  surface  shows,  upon  which  he 
receives  a  small  royalty,  being  ultimately  left  with  one  or  more 
openings  on  his  property,  none  of  which  exhibit  much  signs  of 
mica.  In  such  cases  the  operator  seldom  takes  much  regard  for 
the  future  of  the  deposit,  generaiJy  extracting  all  the  mica  in  sight 
and  often  leaving  the  working  in  a  b^s:hly  dangerous  condition. 

The  uses  of  mica  are  many  and  %|J.ried.  A  quantity  of  large 
clear  sheets  of  muscovite  is  still  consumed  in  the  stove  industry, 
being  used  to  form  the  fronts  of  oil  and  other  stoves.  Sheet  mica  ii 
further  used  in  spectacles,  phonograph  and  gramophone  dia- 
phragms, fuse  plugs  and  electric  light  globes.  Large  sheets  are  also 
used,  instead  of  glass  in  workshops,  where  glass  would  speedily 
be  broken.  The  principal  use  of  mica  at  the  present  day,  however, 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamo-electric  machinery.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  such  machinery  has  led  to  a  world- 
wide exploitation  of  mica.  All  the  large  electric  companies,  besides 
buying  mica,  own  and  operate  mines  of  their  own.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  invented  which  will  effectively  take  the  place  of  mica,  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made. 

The  ever-increasing  output  of  electrical  appliances  calls  for  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  supply  of  mica,  and  this  has  been 
partly  met  by  the  manufacture  of  micanite.    This  discovery  enables 
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large  quantities  of  what  was  hitherto  discarded  as  waste  and  value- 
less mica  to  be  built  up  into  an  article  which  is  found  to  perfectly 
answer  the  purpose  which  formerly  demanded  the  utilization  of 
large  and  expensive  sheets,  with  the  additional  advantage  over  the 
natural  mineral  that  it  can  be  moulded  and  planed  into  any  shape 
or  form  desired.  Thin  pieces  and  irregular  films  are  split  very 
thin,  and  then  placed  on  a  steam-table  and  painted  over  with  a 
preparation  of  shellac.  Other  layers  are  added  and  painted  until 
a  plate  is  formed  of  the  desired  thickness,  usually  from  one-tenth 
to  one-half  of  an  inch.  This  plate  is  then  submitted  to  hydraulic 
pressure  varying  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons.  The  press-plates 
are  heated  by  steam  to  keep  the  mica  warm  throughout  the  opera- 
tion. The  plates  are  then  ground  to  a  uniform  thickness,  and  the 
finished  article  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  natural  mica. 

The  mica  taken  from  the  mines  differs  very  little  from  the 
mica  which  is  put  on  the  market.  The  large  crystals  of  mica  are 
brought  into  the  mill  on  a  two-mesh  screen  which  removes  all  dirt 
and  pieces  too  small  to  be  handled. 

The  large  pieces  are  placed  upon  the  cobbing  benches  at  which 
sit  the  cobblers,  who  clean  away  the  waste  material.  The  cleaned 
sheets  are  then  broken  by  means  of  a  hammer  into  sheets  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  are  then  sent  in  to  be  culled  or  split. 
This  splitting  is  done  by  hand,  although  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  make  machinery  for  this  purpose.  The  mica  is  then  made 
up  into  mica-board  and  put  on  the  market.  The  tools  used  in  the 
preparation  of  mica  are  few  and  simple,  consisting  of  a  hammer, 
splitting-knives,  scissors  and  a  guillotine  machine. 

The  chief  countries  where  mica  is  found  are  India,  the  United 
States,  and  our  own  country,  Canada,  and  we  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  Canada  produces  the  most  sought  mica  of  all, 
known  as  *' silver-amber "  mica.  In  Canada,  mica  is  most  widely 
found  in  the  Ottawa  valley,  the  principal  mica-trimming  factories 
being  located  in  Ottawa  and  the  adjoining  city  of  Hull,  which  are 
centrally  situated  between  the  Qubec  and  Ontario  mica  fields,  and 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  labour.  About  95%  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  factories  are  girls,  the  work  being  light  and  the 
necessary  skill  readily  acquired.  In  Ottawa  alone,  about  500  girls 
are  continually  employed  for  mica-splitting  purposes.  The  largest 
of  these  Ottawa  factories  is  the  General  Electric  Company,  which 
employs  an  average  of  200  girls  in  their  factory. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  mica  holds  a  rather  secondary 
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position  in  Canada  to-day.  This  is  on  account  of  the  discovery,, 
somewhat  recently,  of  ' '  micanite. "  By  this  process  mica  which 
heretofore  on  account  of  its  size,  was  useless,  is  now  just  as  good 
as  the  large  pieces  for  the  manipulation  of  this  substitute.  There- 
fore, mine  o^\Tiers,  instead  of  digging  out  new  mineral,  are  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  the  pieces  which  they  had  thrown  aside  in  years 
gone  by.  But  the  supply  of  mineral  already  mined,  will  not  last 
forever,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances,  the  mining  of  mica  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  one  of  Canada's  most  widespread  and  pro- 
fitable industries. 

John  A.   Grace,    '16. 


four  U'6. 


Here  are  four  T's  too  apt  to  run, 
'Tis  best  to  set  a  watch  upon : 

Our  Tongue. 
Know  when  to  speak,  yet  be  content 
When  silence  is  most  eloquent. 

Our  Time. 
Once  lost,  ne  'er  found ;  yet  who  can  say 
He 's  overtaken  yesterday  ? 

Our  Thoughts. 
Oft  when  alone  they  take  them  wings 
And  light  upon  forbidden  things. 

Our  Temper. 
Who  in  the  family  guards  it  best 
Soon  has  control  of  all  the  rest. 

—Ex. 
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nunc  Birnittis 


'Twas  only  a  maid  with  a  tender  grace 
'Twas  only  a  child  with  a  starlit  face, 
But  the  angels  in  Heaven  knelt  low, 
As  they  entered  the  gate  of  the  Temple  grim 
And  lost  themselves  in  its  shadows  dim, 
With  a  step  that  was  weary  and  slow. 

No  pageant  of  princes  with  trappings  rare — 
No  worshippers  offered  them  homage  there — 
In  the  hush  of  the  temple  drear, 
But  the  Mother  saw  'neath  the  halo's  gleam 
Pirst,  a  crown  of  thorns,  then,  the  red  blood  stream 
Prom  the  wound  of  a  cruel  spear. 

And  aloft  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Calvary,  loom 
Like  a  flickering  shadow — a  cross,  in  the  gloom, 
And  it  held  in  its  arms — her  Child! 

0  Queen  of  all  martyrs  and  mothers  of  men, 
What  an  agony  tore  at  your  heart  strings — then 
And  swayed  o'er  your  spirit  mild. 

E'en  the  dovelets  that  lay  on  your  lily-white  breast, 
:Seemed  to  flutter  with  pain  and  a  timid  unrest. 
When  the  Patriarch  Simeon  came 
And  lifting  his  hands — with  a  tremulous  voice 
Cried  aloud :  Let  the  nations  of  earth  rejoice 
.Let  them  praise  the  Messiah's  name. 

i3ut  a  sword,  0  Maid-mother,  will  pierce  through  thy  heart 

And  will  shatter  thy  life  with  its  merciless  dart 

For  Thy  son  will  be  crucified 

And  the  vision  of  horror  will  surge  like  a  flood 

'Till  it  break  through  His  veins  and  dye  red  with  His  Blood. 

All  the  sin-stricken  earth  by  His  side. 

1  thank  Thee,  Jehovah,  I  've  lived  not  in  vain, 
For  what  is  earth's  sorrow,  its  heartache,  its  pain, 
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When  one  bears  on  His  Bosom,  a  God ! 
Let  Thy  servant,  0  Savior,  depart  hence  in  peace 
Let  him  read  in  Thine  eyes,  the  glad  sign  of  release 
From  the  duress  of  time  ai  d  the  clod. 

And  the  twin- turtle  doves  r^i  the  altar  were  laid 

'Twas  all  that  she  had — but  no  gift  ever  made 
With  the  love  of  that  Mother  could  vie ! 
For  her  soul  w^as  as  pure  as  r,he  whitest  of  snows. 
And  a  perfume  celestial  of  (jharity  rose 
Like  a  cloud  of  pure  incense  on  high. 

Percy  Vernon. 

Zhc  preternatural  in  ''Ibarnlet" 


N  Hamlet  as  in  Shakespeare's  other  plays,  Julius  Caesar 
and  Macbeth,  we  find  that  the  ghost  contributes  a  large  part 
to  the  plot  of  the  play.  The  ghost  of  Caesar  appearing  to 
Brutus  smites  him  with  remorse,  the  ghost  at  the  banquet 
table  in  Macbeth  has  its  influence,  and  it  is  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
who  really  is  the  cause  for  the  events  following  later. 

In  Hamlet  the  influence  of  the  preternatural  or  the  "super- 
natural" so  called  by  Verity  is  felt  in  three  different  ways  as 
affecting  the  plot,  the  character-interest,  and  the  atmosphere. 

As  regards  the  plot  the  ghost  is  the  most  essential  part ;  with- 
out him  Hamlet  would  never  have  known  the  manner  of  his  father 's 
death,  because  the  "damned  incestuous  Dane"  who  took  his 
father's  throne  would  surely  have  never  mentioned  the  matter 
to  him.  The  death  of  the  elder  Hamlet  was  accepted  by  almost 
all  as  the  result  of  being  bit  by  a  serpent  while  sleeping  in  his 
garden.  No  one  besides  Claudius  knew  of  the  manner  in  which 
Hamlet  had  been  despatched.  The  ghost  alone  could  inform  the 
younger  Hamlet.  The  second  visit  of  the  elder  Hamlet's  spirit  has 
its  proper  effect  in  hastening  the  action  of  the  play.     Hamlet  is 
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well  purposed  but  very  slow  to  act.  All  the  while  resolving  to 
slay  the  murderer  of  his  father,  lie  keeps  putting  it  off  until  the 
ghost  appears  to  him  a  second  time. 

In  the  instance  where  the  ghost  while  visible  to  Hamlet  is 
invisible  to  the  Queen,  we  find  a  deep  moral  meaning,  hidden  and 
somewhat  obscure.  The  affinity  or  tie  of  relationship  between 
father  and  son  is  shown,  while  the  breach  of  faith  of  a  wife  toward 
her  husband  is  also  brought  forth.  The  Queen's  eyes  sealed  by 
her  own  wickedness  do  not  enable  her  to  see  the  King's  ghost. 
Her  hardened  nature  has  even  affected  her  sense  of  the  spiritual. 
The  fact  that  Hamlet  is  able  to  converse  with  his  father  and  that 
the  Queen  is  not  is  an  indication  of  the  distance  between  mother 
and  son. 

By  the  addition  of  the  preternatural  the  tragedy  seems  to 
become  more  impressive.  An  atmosphere  of  awe  and  mystery 
hangs  over  the  scenes.  It  shows  again  that  man  in  this  life  has 
to  contend  not  only  against  material  difficulties  but  must  fight  with 
powers  which  are  unseen  by  us. 

In  Hamlet  the  ghost  as  seen  by  Marcellus  and  Bernardo  is 
something  objective,  while  in  Juluis  Caesar  it  is  merely  subjective, 
as  soon  as  Brutus  takes  up  courage  the  ghost  vanishes,  an  indica- 
tion of  its  mere  subjectivity,  which  is  also  the  case  in  the  banquet 
scene  of  ''Macbeth." 

R.  Lahaie,    '14. 
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OME  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Lady  Grey 
Hospital  for  consumptives  and  while  passing  through 
the  building  I  noticed  a  man  of  about  75  sitting  on  one 
of  the  balconies  enjoying  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  The 
nurse  told  me  his  was  a  hopeless  case  and  he  looked  it. 
JS)  His  eyes  were  sunken,  his  cheeks  hollow  and  his  skin  was 
like  a  piece  of  dirty  parchment.     Impelled  by  fascination 


■^ 


rather  than  by  curiosity  I  stepped  forward  to  look  at  him  more 
closely,  and  in  a  second  recognized  him.  His  name  was  Henry 
Gordon.  He  was  an  Imperial  time-expired  man  who  had  served 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  who,  after  his  twenty-one  years'  of  ser- 
vice to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  finding  himself  thrown  upon 
the  world  without  a  trade  or  profession,  had  come  to  Canada  to 
better  his  fortunes. 

As  I  write  it  escapes  me  just  where  I  met  him,  but  the  free- 
masonry which  binds  comrades  in  arms  together,  prompted  me  to 
speak  to  him.  He  was  genuinely  glad  to  see  me  and  when  I  re- 
minded him  of  my  name  and  a  few  other  things,  he  brightened 
and  invited  me  to  draw  up  a  chair  and  chat  for  a  few  moments. 
I  glanced  towards  the  nurse  and  she,  understanding,  nodded. 

If  there  is  anything  an  old  soldier  likes  to  talk  about  it  is  the 
campaigns  he  has  been  through;  not  so  much  because  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  mention  his  own  name,  but  because  he  is  able  to 
speak  of  his  officers  and  comrades,  and  in  this  way  pleasing  and 
sometimes  sad  scenes  are  brought  out  of  oblivion  and  set  before 
him.  We  started  on  common-place  topics  and  I  gradually  en- 
gineered the  discussion  till  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  was 
brought  around,  knowing  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  tell 
me  what  he  could.  I  asked  several  questions  and  as  Gordon  ans- 
wered, I  was  thrilled.  My  brain  whirled  with  the  pictures  he  had 
drawn  for  me  and  in  the  glow  and  inspiration  of  his  talk,  with  the 
courage  of  a  boy,  I  told  him  so. 

At  this  he  lapsed  into  silence  and  as  I  watched,  his  eyes  became 
moist  and  the  hard  features  that  never  quailed  before  the  foe  were 
now  almost  shaken  with  the  convulsive  spasm  of  agony.  I  reached 
forward  and  gripped  his  hand  and  a  stern  determination  to  seem 
calm  spread  over  his  face. 
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''What  is  it?    I  whispered. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story/'  he  said.  "You  know  that 
I  am  a  wanderer  and  perhaps  have  wondered  why.  What  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  is  the  cause  of  all  my  sorrows.  You  are  young 
and  I  know  you  will  respect  my  wish  to  tell  no  one  till  after  I  go 
to  answer  the  last  roll  call. ' ' 

I  nodded  assent  and  he  began  his  story. 

' '  I  was  born  in  Sussex,  England,  and  was  left  an  orphan  when 
very  young.  My  father  belonged  to  a  high  family  but  incurred 
the  w^rath  of  my  grandfather  when  he  married  out  of  his  station, 
so  that  I  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  kindhearted  neighbors.  As  I 
grew  up  with  the  family  I  became  one  of  them.  I  was  treated  well 
and  did  the  best  I  could  to  repay  what  they  had  done  for  me. 
There  was  a  son  about  two  years  younger  than  I  and  we  became 
fast  friends.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  child  and  I  fought  his  battles 
both  in  school  and  out  of  school.  Then  came  the  trouble.  We  both 
fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  maid  who  lived  near  and  although  Tommy 
Barrington  was  of  a  good  sort,  he  let  me  know  that  I  had  better 
retire. 

I  was  getting  older  and  decided  to  enter  the  army.  Tommy's 
love  affair  fell  through  and  he  joined  about  a  year  after  I  did. 
We  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other  and  our  friendship  grew,  and 
after  a  year  w^e  were  sent  to  India  in  1856,  where  the  mutiny  soon 
broke  out.  Tommy's  dad  and  mother  came  down  to  Portsmouth 
to  see  us  off.  We  were  camped  just  outside  the  city  and  the  shining 
tents,  soldierly  men  in  gay  and  gaudy  uniforms,  fluttering  girdons, 
blue  ammunition  boxes  and  smart  sentries  pacing  their  posts  and 
a  headquarter 's  tent,  where  officers  bent  over  plans  and  papers, 
formed  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  said  goodbye  to  the 
old  people.  Mr.  Barrington  took  it  well  enough  but  the  old  lady 
burst  into  tears.    Turning  she  embraced  me  saying : 

"Henry  Gordon,  promise  me  you  will  take  care  of  Tommy," 
and  as  I  promised  the  bugles  sounded.  We  had  no  time  for  senti- 
mentalities now.  Our  duty  lay  before  us,  our  country  called  us 
and  other  considerations  were  automatically  dropped  for  as  our 
captain  said,  "The  flag  is  a  jealous  mistress."  Each  man  looked 
to  his  equipment  and  the  old  folks  were  forgotten.  Within  an  hour 
we  were  on  board  the  troopship  and  soon  were  going  out  with  the 
tide.  Goodbye  old  England!  farewell  loved  ones.  We  were  going 
to  fight  for  our  Queen  and  country. 

As  near  as  I  can  judge  it  was  fifteen  months  after  our  de- 
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parture  from  England  that  the  affair  occurred.  Tommy  and  I  had 
been  in  some  hot  corners  but  had  not  suffered  any  serious  injiTry. 
We  had  both  received  our  baptism  of  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
smell  of  smoke  and  now  found  ourselves  in  the  84th  Foot  under 
Sir  Hugli  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore.  How  we  got  into  that  devilish 
hole  would  take  too  long  to  tell.  We  had  fought  and  repulsed  the 
well  disciplined  native  troops  and  hordes  of  retainers  whom  the 
Nana  had  been  able  to  gather.  The  Nana,  you  know  was  the  pow- 
erful native  chief  in  whom  Sir  Hugh  had  confided  with  a  soldier's 
trust.  He  believed  in  the  Nana's  ability  to  defend  him  till  succor 
should  arrive  and  had  consequently  neglected  taking  the  precau- 
tion of  fortifying  two  exposed  barracks.  The  Nana  betrayed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  and  on  the  4th  of  June  surrounded  the  bar- 
racks. Just  think  of  it  son,  twenty  one  days  of  intense  suffering 
under  the  terrible  rays  of  the  June  sun  and  under  the  storm  of 
shot,  shell  and  bullets  which  never  ceased  to  pour  into  the  hastily 
constructed  defences  around  the  barracks.  When  our  465  men  had 
dwindled  to  so  few  as  to  render  further  defence  almost  impossible 
and  with  starvation  staring  us  in  the  face,  General  Wheeler  ac- 
cepted the  Nana's  suggestion  to  capitulate,  for  the  Nana,  despair- 
ing of  being  able  to  capture  the  position  had  opened  negotiations. 
Wheeler  accepted  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  keep  thir  arms  and 
fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  the  Nana  was  to  supply  boats  and 
flour  at  the  landing  place  to  take  us  down  to  Allahabad.  Things 
looked  better  and  with  the  wounded,  the  women  and  children  we 
embarked  in  forty  boats." 

Here  the  old  man  began  to  tremble  and  was  greatly  affected. 

^'Then  the  Nana  perpetrated  the  basest  of  all  his  acts  of 
treachery.  He  never  intended  to  let  us  leave  Cawnpore  alive,  and 
arranged  with  one  of  his  retainers  to  have  native  soldiers  and  can- 
non concaled  along  both  banks  of  the  Ganges,  for  it  is  narrow  at 
this  point,  and  to  open  fire  on  the  garrison  as  soon  as  it  had  em- 
barked and  were  therefore  helpless.  The  boats  had  been  drawn 
up  high  and  dry  on  the  shore  and  when  the  last  man  had  stepped 
aboard,  the  signal  was  given.  We  all  tried  to  shove  off  the  boats 
but  they  stuck.  Shells  were  bursting  among  the  boats  and  doing 
terrible  damage,  while  the  natives  were  coolly  picking  us  off  one 
by  one.  The  devils  had  us  at  their  mercy  and  they  knew  it.  Out 
of  forty  boats  only  three  were  floated.  In  the  others  every  soul 
was  killed.  Tommy  and  I  were  in  one  of  the  three  which  floated. 
We  thought  we  had  escaped  the  fiendish  claws  of  the  Nana  and 
God  pity  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  killed.    Yes,  we  could  well 
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afford  to  say  a  j^rayer  for  them  for  we  were  free. — But  were  we? 
Oh  God!  no.  Our  boat  and  another  were  floating  straight  across 
the  river  into  the  waiting  arms  of  the  Nana's  men.  There  were 
crazed  with  the  misery  and  anxiety  of  the  three  weeks'  seige,  turned 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Some,  frantic  with  fear  and 
crazed  with  the  misery  and  anxiety  of  the  three  weeks '  siege,  turned 
their  rifles  on  themselves  and  on  their  comrades.  The  men  in  the 
third  boat  had  managed  to  keep  clear  and  were  now  floating  down 
stream  drawing  volleys  from  both  banks.  I  looked  and  found 
Tommy  in  the  bow  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  for  a  bullet  had 
broken  it  five  days  before.  His  skin  showed  white  through  the  tan 
and  made  him  look  ghastly.  He  was  mumbling  in  an  absent-minded 
manner  but  all  I  could  make  out  was  "Mother."  Then  all  the 
scene  at  Portsmouth  came  back  to  me  and  the  resolve  was  made. 
Our  only  chance  was  to  swim  to  the  other  boat.  Tommy  was  help- 
less but  after  an  awful  struggle  I  made  it  and  as  I  turned,  I  saw 
the  other  two  boats  strike  shore  and  the  fanatical  natives  rushing 
on  board. 

"The  boat  was  loaded  but  one  chap  offered  to  hold  one  arm 
while  I  held  Tommy  with  the  other.  We  thought  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  till  we  would  be  safe.  But  again  fate  shook  her 
head.  We  were  passing  through  swift  rough  water  about  a  mile 
below  Cawnpore  where  the  Nana  had  placed  Sarel  Khan  with  a 
select  body  of  sharpshooters  to  effectually  dispose  of  any  who  got 
that  far.  They  opened  fire  and  one  of  the  first  shots  hit  my  arm. 
As  it  relaxed  involuntarily  I  let  go  of  Tommy.  He  sank  and  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. ' ' 

By  this  time  tears  were  in  the  old  man's  eyes  and  I  myself 
felt  affected.     I  could  see  it  had  been  a  hard  story  for  him  to  tell. 

"You  can  well  imagine,"  Gordon  contnued,  "how  I  never 
dared  set  foot  in  England  again.  Barrington's  was  the  only  home 
I  had  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  going  to  England  without 
seeing  them  ?    I  could  have  been  invalided  home  but  I  stayed  away. 

He  paused,  brushed  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  continued: 
"Sonny,  you  are  the  first  one  I  have  ever  told  this  story  to  and  I 
feel  better  now  that  I  have  someone  to  understand  an  old  man's 
feelings.  I  want  you  to  respect  my  only  wish,  and  that  is  to  keep 
this  a  secret  till  after  Henry  Gordon,  a  worthless  old  man,  answers 
the  last  roll  call. 

Frank  A.   Landriau,    '15. 
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ATE  decrees  that  the  best  of  friends  must  part — and  what 
better  friends  can  be  found,  than  graduates  and  their 
Alma  Mater.  For  seven  long  years  the  student  labors  and 
fits  himself  for  the  serious  battle  of  life.  He  has  had 
moments  of  discouragement  and  of  ennui  during  which  he  some- 
times feels  that  his  lot  is  a  hard  one.  But,  happily,  such  tempta- 
tions are  short  lived,  as  and  a  rule,  contentment,  thankfulness  and  a 
desire  to  employ  time  to  the  best  advantage  fills  his  heart.  Then 
comes  the  parting — the  goal  for  which  he  has  been  striving  so  long, 
is  at  last  gained — but  there  lingers  the  sentiment  of  love  for  Alma 
Mater,  and  the  graduate  experiences  a  reluctance  to  leave  when 
he  realizes  that  golden  ties  of  friendship  and  of  association  must 
be  severed. 

Seven  years  ago,  forty-five  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
register  of  Form  I. — today  but  six  remain  and  to  these  six  will  the 
premier  honors  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  be  awarded  on  June 
18th.  The  number  is  few — but  the  quality — could  it  be  anything 
else  than  superb  after  completing  a  classical,  arts,  and  philosophy 
course  in  a  Catholic  Institution  of  learning.  Phil.  Corneiller  was 
always  popular  with  his  fellow  students.  He  was  a  genial  com- 
panion, and  his  frankness  and  open-heartedness  won  for  him  the 
esteem  of  all.  His  course  was  brilliant — from  the  first  years  of 
his  sojourn  in  U.  of  0.,  Phil  has  led  his  class.  Many  claim  that 
athletics  interfere  with  studies,  but  Phil  has  figured  on  the  senior 
football  team  during  two  consecutive  seasons.  In  the  fall  of  1911, 
after  the  memorable  gridiron  battle  in  which  the  Garnet  and  Grey 
vanquished  the  Toronto  University  fourteen,  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  personally  tendered  their  dark-haired  friend,  her  sincere 
congratulations  for  the  strong  and  manly  game  he  played.  Still  to 
look  at  him,  one  would  think  Phillip  was  too  frail  to  engage  in  such 
a  strenuous  sport. 

There  is  a  western  boy  among  the  graduates,  named  George 
Coupal.  George  comes  from  Saskatchewan.  He  has  made  a  com- 
plete course  in  U.  of  0.,  and  leaves  his  Alma  Mater  with  an  en- 
viable record.  Athletics  were  not  forgotten  and  many  a  game  of 
football  and  hockey  ' '  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  fire ' '  by  the  daring 
and  science  of  George. 
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"Jerry"  Harrington  is  a  Kilaloe  boy,  one  of  the  "up  the 
creekers. ' '  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  football  players  in  Can- 
ada, but  among  the  family  of  U.  of  0.,  Jerry  is  known  to  be  a  great 
student.  On  his  arrival,  seven  years  ago,  Jerry  intended  taking 
up  a  business  course,  but,  some  good  influence  must  have  been 
working,  for  he  entered  the  classical  course,  and  as  a  result  will 
graduate  with  all  honors  within  the  next  week. 

Albert  Harris  commenced  his  student's  career  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Juniorat,  but  for  the  past  four  years,  he  has  followed  the 
course  of  the  University.  Albert  is  a  well  known  figure  about  the 
yards.  He  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  French  Debating  society, 
of  which  he  w^as  last  year,  president. 

Joseph  Labelle  has  grown  up  from  a  little  boy  up  to  a  big  man, 
within  the  walls  of  the  University.  "Joe"  as  he  is  familiarly 
known,  formerly  was  on  the  Lay  professional  staff  but,  of  late,  he 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  study.  Like  many  others,  "Joe" 
took  an  active  part  in  athletics  and  has  often  helped  to  bring  the 
flag  of  victory  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

George  McHugh  is  a  native  of  Ottawa.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  St.  Joseph's  school,  and  won  a  scholarship,  which 
entitled  him  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  University.  George  has 
always  been  well  up  near  the  top  of  his  class.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  English  Debating  Society  and  twice  represented  the  Uni- 
versity, in  Intercollegiate  debates.  In  a  few  yaers,  George  will  be 
making  a  name  for  himself,  as  a  lawyer,  for  it  is  his  intention  to 
attend  Osgoode  Hall  next  September. 

To  our  graduates.  The  Review  in  the  name  of  the  reverend 
professors  and  of  the  student  body,  extends  sincere  congratulations, 
and  it  is  the  wish  of  every  one  that  success  may  follow  their  f oc>t- 
steps  through  life;  that  they  may  be  a  credit,  not  only  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  parents,  but  also  to  their  church  and  to  their 
Alma  Mater. 

J.  A.  Tallon,  14. 
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VALETB. 

With  this  issue  The  Review  Editors  of  1912-1913  bring  their 
labours  to  a  close.  They  wish  to  thank  the  students  for  their 
generous  co-operation,  their  kind  appreciation  and  encouragement. 
The  Review  has  endeavoured  to  reflect  as  faithfully  as  possible, 
the  various  phases  of  the  college  year,  to  record  the  activities  of 
the  student  body  in  class-room,  hall  and  campus.  Its  task  has 
been  a  pleasant  one,  for  ''success"  has  been  written  large  upon 
the  pages  of  the  term,  and  never  was  a  more  vigorous  and  loyal 
college  spirit  manifest.  A  word  of  thanks  is  also  due  our  adver- 
tisers, alumni  and  other  friends  for  their  support.  It  is  our  fond 
hope  that  The  Review  may  continue  to  forge  still  stronger  the 
golden  links  which  unite  Alma  Mater  with  her  students  and  well- 
wishes.  To  the  class  of  1913  we  wish  a  full  measure  of  prosperity 
in  the  careers  which  are  now  opening  up  before  them,  and  which 
we  shall  follow  with  affectionate  interest.  To  our  other  comrades 
we  say  "au  revoir"  with  best  wishes  for  a  happy  vacation. 
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Many  colleges  and  universities  are  now  deserted,  and  the 
students  are  scattered  all  over  America.  Several  May  exchanges 
bade  us  farewell — or  perhaps  we  should  write — au  revoir — because 
Septembre  next  will  see  them  once  again,  we  sincerely  hope,  regular 
visitors  to  our  table.  The  scholastic  year  now  closing  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  one  for  the  'change  editor.  His  duties,  while  not 
onerous,  demand  that  he  should  give  careful  attention  to  his  work. 
He  has  criticized — rather  severely  sometimes,  but  justly.  The 
diamond  is  polished  and  made  sparkling  by  much  rubbing,  so  also 
is  literary  work  improved  by  the  criticism  of  the  reviewer.  Now 
critic  does  not  necessarily  imply  critciism — for  a  critic  should  not 
only  point  out  the  demerits  of  a  work,  but  he  must  clearly  bring  out 
its  merits — and  on  several  occasions  we  gave  unstinted  praise  to 
writings  which  really  deserved  good  words. 

Yet,  a  few  more  days,  and  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  will  join  the  students  of  fellow  institutions  in  search  of 
pleasure,  repose  and  profitable  labor.  Playgrounds,  corridors, 
and  rooms  will  be  silent  until  the  month  of  gold  and  yellow  comes 
once  more  ■ —  and  until  then,  we  will  say  —  Au  revoir  et  bonnes 
vacances. 

We  gratefully  acknov/ledge  the  following  exchanges: — King^s 
College  Record,  The  University  Symposium,  Academic  Herald, 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  The  Viatorian,  The  College  Spokesman, 
The  Comet,  McMaster  University  Monthly,  Geneva  Cabinet,  Mc- 
Donald College  Magazine,  Niagara  Rainbow,  Fordham  Monthly, 
The  Nazarene,  Standstead  College  Magazine,  De  Paul  Murerva, 
Georgetown  College  Journal,  The  Laurel,  Niagara  Index,  The 
Columbia,  University  Monthly,  The  hit  er  mountain  Catholic, 
The  Columbiad. 
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Since  we  must  go  to  press  earlier  than  usual  this  month,  we 
have  not  yet  received  the  June  numbers  of  The  Reviews  which 
usually  grace  our  tables.  To  date  the  National  Review  is  the  only 
arrival.  It  contains  besides  several  other  articles  on  live  topics,  a 
very  straight-forward,  matter-of-fact  article  entitled,  ''The  End 
of  the  Asquith  Legend,"  by  L.  J.  Maxse.  It  is  a  sequel  to  ''The 
Great  Marconi  Mystery, ' '  also  written  by  Mr.  Maxse  and  published 
in  the  May  number,  and  which,  by  the  way,  took  up  the  whole  space 
which  this  magazine  usually  devotes  to  articles  of  general  interest 
— namely  p.p.  405-596.  Mr.  Maxse  in  his  earlier  article  disclosed  to 
the  waiting  public  practically  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Marconi  people  and  the  ministry.  Mr.  Asquith,  it  seems,  played 
the  leading  role  for  the  ministry  and  judging  from  Mr.  Maxse 's 
words,  the  role  could  hardly  be  called  a  truly  noble  one,  for  the 
author  states  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  particeps 
criminis. 

The  whole  article  displayed  the  touch  of  a  masterhand,  and 
measures  well  up  to  the  article  in  the  May  number  which  has 
proved  so  popular  that  the  fifth  edition  is  nearly  exhausted. 


Hmono  the  nhagasines. 

The  Ave  Maria  tells  us  of  the  success  of  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress held  this  year  at  Malta.    Large  crowds  have  assisted  at  other 
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Congresses,  but  the  throngs  at  Malta  were  '^ Catholic  to  a  man." 
Conmmnions  were  never  more  numerous.  On  one  day  12,000  chil- 
dren received  Holly  Communion.  On  another  it  took  seven  priests 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  give  Holy  Communion  to  Children  of  Mary. 
Among  unique  features,  the  blessing  of  the  sea  w^as  by  far  the  most 
picturesque.  From  an  eminence  overlooking  the  great  bay  the 
monstrance  was  lifted  in  blessing  over  that  congregation  afloat  in 
all  manner  of  craft. 

An  article  in  America  says,  '^It  is  a  recognized  and  encour- 
aging fact  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  young  men 
of  France.  ''Human  respect"  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  young 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  are  not  only  willing  and  even  proud 
to  acknowledge  their  religious  convictions,  they  are  eager  to  honor 
the  faith  that  they  profess  and  their  mental  activity  is  unbounded. ' ' 
Authority  for  these  statements  is  derived  mainly  from  a  book  which 
has  been  published  recently  at  Paris  under  the  title  *'Les  Jeunes 
Gens  d'Aujourd'hui."  The  writer,  or  rather,  one  of  the  writers, 
for  the  book  is  the  work  of  two  young  men,  assumes  the  nom  de 
plume  ''Agathon. "  The  young  Frenchmen  of  to-day  are  pictured 
as  endowed  with  great  vitality,  active,  optimistic,  patriotic  and 
somewhat  self-confident.  Scepticism  finds  no  favor  with  them. 
They  carry  their  vitality  into  the  sphere  of  religion.  Here  they 
are  attracted  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  one  young  student  ex- 
plains, "by  the  absolutism  of  Catholic  dogma."  The  young 
Catholic  gentlemen  are  above  all  practical.  ' '  Agathon  's  book  brings 
to  its  readers  a  message  of  hope  in  the  regeneration  of  France" 

Scientific  American  mentions  a  new  theory  of  sleep  which  is 
formulated  by  a  Geneva  physiologist,  Claparede.  According  to  the 
new  theory  we  sleep,  ''not  because  we  are  exhausted,  but  in  order 
to  avoid  being  exhausted."  The  theory  is  quite  at  variance  with 
popular  conception.  But  the  discrepancy  arises,  I  believe,  from  the 
sense  in  which  Claparede  uses  the  term  "exhausted."  By  him 
it  is  taken  in  its  literal  and  extreme  sense  and  means  the  reduction 
of  the  subject  to  a  state  of  inability  to  act  by  means  of  over-work. 
But  popularly  exhaustion  signifies  that  keen  sense  of  fatigue  which 
counsels  us  to  bed.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  labors. 
To  avoid  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  work. 

The  Leader  has  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  martyrdom  of  Fr. 
Anthony  Daniel,  the  intrepid  Jesuit  missionary  who,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  brought  the  Gospel  to  the  Huron 
tribes  of  the  Muskoka  district.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  number 
of  The  Canadian  Messenger  at  hand  mentions  Fr.  Daniel's  two 
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brother-martyrs,  Frs.  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant.  A  shrine  has  been 
built  on  "Martyr's  Hill,"  near  Waubaushene,  the  site  of  their 
early  mission  to  which  missions  are  frequently  made.  Extraordin- 
ary favors  have  been  obtained  and  attributed  to  the  powerful  in- 
tercession of  the  two  martyrs.  The  new  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  between 
Peterborough  and  Port  McNicoll  passes  within  a  mile  of  the  shrine, 
thus  placing  it  within  easy  reach  by  rail. 


pdorum  ^emporunt  jfloves. 

Messrs.  M.  J.  Smith,  C.  D.  0 'Gorman,  M.  O'Gara,  and  C.  E. 
Gauthier  of  the  class  of  1910  are  pursueing  their  theological 
studies  in  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Dubois  '10  is  taking  a  course  in  science  in  Harvard 
University. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Burke  '10  is  pursueing  his  theological  studies  in  the 
local  seminary. 

Mr.  L.  Cote  '10  has  just  returned  to  his  home  in  this  city  after 
successfully  completing  his  third  year  at  Osgoode  Hall. 

Mr.  A.  Courtois  '10  is  pursueing  his  studies  in  law  at  Laval 
University,  Montreal. 

Messrs.  Wilfred  Grace  '11  and  0.  Sauve  '11  have  returned 
after  completing  a  successful  second  year  at  Osgoode  Hall. 

The  Review  wishes  to  evtend  to  Rev.  P.  J.  McGuire,  its  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  on  the  death  of  his  mother.  The  earnest  prayer 
of  each  and  every  student  is  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage 
the  anguish  of  his  bereavement  and  leave  him  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

Among  those  who  paid  us  a  visit  during  the  past  month  were 
Rev.  F.  L.  French,  P.P.,  Brudenell,  Ont.,  and  Rev.  M.  T.  O'Neil, 
P.P.,  Richmond,  Ont. 
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©bituar^. 

SIR  R.  W.  SCOTT,  LL.D.  '89. 

After  an  unblemished  life  of  88  years  Sir  Richard  H.  Scott, 
legislator,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Senate,  and  during  his  life- 
time, member  of  more  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  than 
any  other  living  Canadian  statesman,  died  at  his  late  residence 
in  this  city  after  a  brief  illness. 

Of  unsullied  private  life  and  spotless  political  reputation,  the 
years  had  dealt  lightly  with  the  deceased  statesman,  as  one  to 
whom  their  recurrence  could  add  onl}^  additional  honors.  A  re- 
markable example  of  physical  soundness,  with  faculties  practically 
unimpaired,  and  intellect  keen,  if  somewhat  tempered  by  the  judg- 
ment of  experience.  Sir  Richard  had  moved  reminiscently  through 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  a  venerable  figure,  who  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  men. 

Of  his  legislative  enactments  those  with  which  his  name  is  most 
intimately  connected,  are  the  Canadian  Temperance  Act  of  1875, 
better  known  as  the  Scott  Act,  and  the  Separate  School  Act,  pre- 
pared and  carried  through  Parliament  by  him  as  a  private  member 
in  1863. 

In  all  the  offices  which  he  filled  lie  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it 
with  great  ability  and  an  unswerving  integrity  which  made  his 
name  synoymous  with  all  that  is  best  in  statesmanship.  He 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  was  indeed  a  shining  light  and 
faithful  member  of  the  Catholic  faith  all  through  his  long  and 
honored  career  and  a  striking  example  for  other  public  men  to 
follow.    May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 
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Review  of  the  Year. 

Once  again  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  a 
most  successful  year  in  the  sporting  circles  of  the  University. 
Next  in  importance  to  a  student's  intellectual  welfare  is  his 
physical  training,  for  it  is  of  little  benefit  for  a  man  to  have  a  full 
measure  of  brain  power  if  he  has  not  the  physical  strength  to 
enable  him  to  stand  the  strain,  which  he  encounters  while  putting 
his  accumulated  knowledge  into  actual  practice.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  both  brain  and  brawn  that  the  University 
encourages  the  different  branches  of  sports  among  the  students. 

The  College  football  season  this  term  was  cut  rather  short 
on  account  of  our  withdrawal  from  the  Intercollegiate  Union,  it 
being  then  too  late  to  enter  another  league.  However  in  the 
games  which  were  played  while  College  was  in  the  league,  the 
team  showed  that  it  would  have  made  a  most  creditable  showing. 
Several  out-of-town  games  were  played  and  here  again  the  garnet 
and  gray  showed  that  the  football  brains  which  seem  to  be  our 
inseparable  asset  were  this  term  very  much  in  evidence. 


Hardly  had  the  football  suits  been  stored  away,  when  the 
call  went  out  for  the  first  hockey  practice,  which  had  to  be  held 
early  in  order  to  prepare  the  team  for  their  annual  jaunt  through 
the  hockey-hungry  towns  of  the  United  States.  It  was  some  trip, 
the  boys  taking  in  Peterborough,  Cleveland,  Syracuse,  Detroit, 
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New  York  and  Boston.  The  team  was  pretty  well  tired  out  for 
the  first  few  Interprovincial  League  games  but  they  came  back 
strong  and  fought  it  out  for  the  championship  with  the  famous 
New  Edinburgh  septet.  They  lost  in  the  play-off.  The  Inter- 
mural  league  afforded  great  sport  to  the  ''boarders"  who  thor- 
oughly enjoy  this  "bush  league"  stuff.  The  two  immense  rinks 
on  the  College  grounds  were  kept  in  excellent  shape. 

The  baseball  season  has  now  progressed  far  enough  to  enable 
us  to  say  that  our  team  has  circled  the  championship  of  the  City 
League.  They  may  even  go  right  through  the  schedule  without 
dropping  a  game.  We  wish  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
team.  Also  the  "Yard  League"  of  which  we  spoke  last  month 
has  been  concluded  and  Father  Finnigan's  proteges  have  been 
awarded  the  gold  watch  fobs.  It  was  the  best  season  of  baseball 
that  we  have  yet  experienced. 

Lacrosse  has  made  its  appearance  again  tliis  year  and  two 
games  are  played  weekly  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  cham- 
pionship had  not  yet  been  decided.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
College  fostering  the  national  game  of  Canada  at  this  time  when 
it  is  fighting  for  its  very  existence. 

The  tennis  courts  have  been  kept  in  excellent  shape  and  very 
probably  next  year  College  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  different 
city  teams  and  attempt  to  form  a  league.  It  is  a  great  game  and 
should  be  encouraged. 

A  few  more  instruments  of  torture  have  been  added  to  the 
gymnasium  this  year  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement  and  perhaps  by  next  year  the  physical  culturists 
will  rejoice  in  a  thoroughly  equipped  "gym." 

For  several  years  this  Association  has  been  without  a  work- 
ing constitution,  but  this  year  the  executive  got  busy  and  drew 
up  the  one,  which  we  show  on  another  page,  so  that  in  future  years 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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Taken  all  around  it  has  been  a  great  year  for  ''sports"  and 
we  must  thank  the  Rev.  Father  Stanton  for  this,  because  he  has 
taken  the  different  teams  in  football,  hockey  and  baseball  and 
has  drilled  them  with  great  care  and  interest. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  the  faculty  for  whatever  help  and  en- 
couragement they  have  given  the  different  teams  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  glory  which  those  teams 
reflect  upon  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

College  (4)  Pastimes  (2). 

College  came  across  with  the  fourth  consecutive  win  of  the 
season  by  defeating  Pastimes  4 — 2,  in  a  game  which  proved  a 
sizzler.  McCart  was  on  the  mound  for  the  University  speed  boys 
and  lasted  throughout  the  game.  His  curves  broke  with  blinding 
speed  over  the  plate  and  he  had  the  Pastime  vsluggers  nailed  to 
the  mizzen  top.  The  latter  managed  to  gather  five  hits,  several 
of  them  of  the  scratch  variety.  The  whole  College  team  was  full 
of  life  and  pepper  and  being  always  on  the  alert,  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  break.  They  showed  daring  abandon  on  the 
bases  and  outwitted  the  man  with  the  mask  for  a  total  of  ten 
pilfered  bases.  McCart  kept  up  his  batting  average  by  cutting 
the  air  for  two  singles  in  three  times  at  bat,  but  Mike  Killian  fell 
down  and  dodged  the  ball  on  three  occasions.  The  whole  Col- 
lege machine  was  working  very  smoothly  and  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  ''men  of  learning"  will  march  through  the 
schedule  without  a  defeat. 

By  Innings — 

College 010201  0—4 

Pastimes 001100  0—2 

College  (11)  Nationals  (7). 

College  are  now  champion  of  the  City  Ball  League  and  have 
gone  through  the  season  without  having  one  defeat  registered 
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against  them.  On  account  of  such  an  excellent  showing  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  team  will  tour  the  Northern  States  when  the  holi- 
day season  begins  about  the  middle  of  June.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  they  will  make  a  most  creditable  showing. 

It  w^as  too  bad  that  Killian  didn't  celebrate  the  wind  up  of 
the  season  by  pitching  a  no-hit  game  for  up  till  the  sixth  inning 
the  Frenchmen  couldn't  connect  with  his  offerings,  but  after 
that  they  touched  him  up  for  three  safeties.  It  was  peculiar  that 
both  Cornellier  and  Hayes  should  steal  home  in  this  game — a 
thing  that  hadn't  been  done  all  season.  Bill  McCart  walloped  out 
a  three  bagger  and  the  second  baseman  of  the  Nationals  executed 
a  clever  double  play,  which  was  well  received. 

By  Innings — 

College 200180  0—11 

Nationals 1002013—7 
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